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Art.  I. — Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Bunyan.  By  llev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  London,  1845. 
Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divines.  Vol.  1.  The  Jerusalem  Sin¬ 
ner  saved :  The  Pharisee  and  Publican  :  The  Trinity  and  a  Christian, 
S(C.,  S(C.  By  John  Bunyan  :  to  which  is  appended  an  Exhortation 
to  Peace  and  Unity.  With  Life  of  Bunyan.  By  the  llev.  James 
Hamilton.  London,  1845. 

Ok  no  individual,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  sacred 
writings,  can  it  be  said  with  more  propriety  than  of  John 
Bunyan,  that  ^  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.^  Already  has 
he  spoken  to  generations  past,  and  will  speak  in  many  lan¬ 
guages  again  and  again,  to  generations  to  come.  It  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  genius  to  triumph  over  time.  Nothing  can  confine 
its  influence  to  the  transient  duration  of  life,  or  even  to  the 
limitation  of  ages :  and  that  this  should  be  the  case  is  alike 
honourable  to  human  nature  and  profitable  to  mankind ; 
honourable,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  the  petty  rivalships,  envyings 
and  jealousies,  which  are  wont  to  assail  distinguished  excel¬ 
lencies  can  at  length  be  laid  aside, — and  profitable,  Jis  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  renewed  instruction  to  posterity.  If  the 
works  of  men  were  to  perish  with  their  bodies,  how  would  the 
world  be  impoverished ;  but,  thanks  to  the  press,  while  the 
mati  dies,  the  author  may  live  for  ever. 
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There  are  comparatively  few,  however,  whose  works  survive 
them  ill  a  living  and  still  speaking  influence.  The  reader  luis 
only  to  glance  at  the  first  collection  of  volumes  he  may  chance 
to  M*e,  in  order  to  verify  this  remark.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  public  collections  of  our  huid,  survey  the  shelves  of  any 
private  lihrarv  ;  and  of  the  array  of  folios,  octavos  and  duode¬ 
cimos  that  stand  in  multitudinous  ranks,  consider  the  in¬ 
frequency  of  names  upon  these  labelled  representatives  of 
liteniturc  that  for  any  very  lengthened  period  command  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Apart  from  the  crowds  that  have 
gone  down  into  hopeless  oblivion,  some  of  them  sufticicntly 
notorious  in  their  (lay,  think  only  of  the  ^isible  and  palpable 
groups  of  authors  whose  names  obtrude  upon  the  seareher  after 
the  truly  great  and  renowned ;  and  with  a  sigh  for  humanity 
and  for  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  their  paucity.  C)f 
course  we  refer  only  to  the  first-rate  order  of  minds — the 
("iccros,  the  Newtons,  the  Miltons,  the  Howes,  and  the  llun- 
yans. 

And  few^  as  they  have  been,  the  present  fashion  of  literature 
has  a  tendency  to  make  them  fewer.  Formerly  our  great 
writers  both  in  pro^c  and  poedry  elaborated  all  they  wrote,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  were  rather  prone  to  perplex  with  intrica- 
cacics  and  weary  with  prolixity.  Nevertheless  their  genius  was 
allow  ed  elbow  room,  and  fair  play ;  and  though  it  be  often  toil¬ 
some,  it  is  always  instructive  to  follow'  them  in  their  most  dis¬ 
tant  wanderings.  You  may  be  led  through  desert  paths  into 
deep  wildernesses  and  up  painful  ascents;  but  are  infallibly 
guided  to  a  noble  elevation.  The  present  is  the  age  of  com¬ 
pression ;  every  thing  is  brought  into  the  narrowest  compass; 
folios,  and  even  octavos,  are  almost  cashiered ;  and  science, 
learning,  theology — all  must  be  crammed  into  a  book  only 
large  enough  for  the  children’s  library.  Woe  betide  the  man 
of  detail  or  the  man  of  argument ;  the  age  will  not  endure  the 
ramifications  of  the  one  or  the  cxcrcitations  of  the  other. 
It  Inis  little  love  for  adventurers  in  thought.  It  is  the  age 
of  action,  not  of  thinking;  for  it  demands  that  every  thing 
should  be  ready  made,  and  give  no  trouble  to  the  w  earer.  Even 
^liltoii  would  be  best  liked  by  multitudes,  if  reduced  to  the  size 
()f  a  sixpenny  song-book,  and  the  History  of  England  to  a 
few  penny  numbers. 

1  he  plea  is,  that  w  e  want  information  ;  let  the  mind  be  stored 
with  knowledge,  and  let  ignorance  be  cured  by  concentrated 
doses  of  wisdom  :  our  manhood  therefore,  as  well  as  our  childhood, 
must  haic  the  blessing  in  the  cheapest  and  most  condensed  form. 
1  ut  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  w  ould  plead  for  extenuated 
and  wire-dniwn  thought,  spread  out  in  difl’usive  language:  we 
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are  not  for  ample  paj^cs  with  thinness  of  sentiment  anil  mcaj^re- 
ness  of  idea,  nor  are  we,  on  the  otlier  hand,  for  a  close  shaven 
and  curtailed  expression,  dry  and  fruitless  as  chopped  sticks,  or 
books  stuffed  with  mere  facts  and  chronoloj'ics  till  they  are  in¬ 
animate  as  the  Guys  of  November.  We  are  for  great  minds 
having  their  way,  and  their  own  way  ;  shewing  us  not  only  what 
is  the  result  of  their  investigations,  but  the  manner  of  those  in¬ 
vestigations.  AVe  like  to  see  the  great  artificers  at  work;  to 
mark  how  they  handled  their  implements,  how  they  wrought 
their  moral  statuary  and  painting ;  and  have  very  little  taste  for 
chiselling  and  reducing,  till  their  giants  arc  reduced  to  pig¬ 
mies. 

We  arc  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
present  line  of  literary  business,  called  compression,  upon  Ihin- 
yaids  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  or  any  of  his  other  works.  To  abridge 
the  former,  indeed,  is  impracticable,  without  sacrificing  the  entire 
interest ;  and  all  the  rest  arc  full  of  delightful  quaiiitnesses, 
epigrammatic  point,  and  little  allegorical  coruscations  so  bright 
and  characteristic,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  hopeless  task. 
Yet  probably  his  general  writings  being  less  known  than 
his  great  performance,  may  be  part  of  the  reason ;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  of  all  the  digesters  and  condensers  of  litera¬ 
ture,  that  now  these  productions  are  becoming  better  known, 
they  will  have  the  kindness  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  they  do, 
in  their  Saxon  and  ancestral  dress. 

The  name  of  Bunyau  is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  is  always  and  instantly  associated  with  it ;  for  who  has 
not  found  it  the  cutcrtaiiimcnt  of  his  childhood,  and  the  fre- 
(pient  companion  of  his  riper  years ;  what  religious  man  has 
not  been  instructed  by  it,  or  what  irreligious  man  has  not  been 
charmed  ?  Cottages  and  palaces  have  alike  owned  its  power ; 
it  has  carried  caj)tivc  the  meanest  and  the  mightiest  minds ;  it 
has  strengthened  the  weak  in  faith,  and  confirmed  the  strong ; 
it  has  beguiled  the  saddest  and  most  solitary  hours,  given  flect- 
ness  to  the  dullest  ones,  and  sunshine  even  to  sick  beds  and 
dying  moments ;  its  wicket  gate,  its  interpreter’s  house,  its 
valley  of  humiliation,  its  vanity  fair,  its  delectable  mountains, 
its  ill-favoured  ones  and  shining  ones,  its  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  separating  river,  and  the  golden  city,  are  vivid  in 
the  recollections  of  all,  and  may  be  said  to  have  stamped  in¬ 
delible  and  visible  impressions  on  a  nation’s  mind,  on  a  nation’s 
heart. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  contemporaneous  critic,  that 
the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is,  that  it 
IS  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong  human 
interest.  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy ;  the  allegory 
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of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with  tears.  Perhaps 
it  should  have  been  said,  that  it  is  so  individualising,  and  with 
such  a  magical  shill  turns  abstractions  into  realities,  and  con- 
verts  fictions  into  facts,  qualities  into  living,  breathing  and 
speaking  men  and  w'omen,  and  even  the  land  of  enchantnifint 
itself  into  plain  positive  hills  and  valleys,  the  terra  incognita  of 
Morjiheus  into  the  terra  firma  of  man's  every  day  existence ; 
that  it  amuses  and  affects  at  once,  so  that  with  the  conviction 
of  its  visionary  dreaminess,  it  cannot  be  read  w  ithout  an  almost 
living  consciousness  of  its  reality.  The  same  authority  remarks, 
upon  quoting  Dr.  Johnson's  declaration,  that  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works  which  he  wished 
longer,  that  it  was  no  common  merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary 
extracted  praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic  of  critics  and 
the  most  bigotted  of  torics. 

Allegorical  writing  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  few  persons  have  been  able  to  resist  its  fascinations.  Its 
simplest  and  most  beautiful  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
ancient  of  all  compositions,  the  books  of  Scripture ;  in  which, 
besides  parables  and  shorter  pieces,  we  have  a  somewhat 
lengthened  specimen  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Allegory  is  an 
appeal  to  the  imaginative  faculty  which,  as  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  is  eager  for  employment  and  entertainment.  All 
men  feel  that  they  not  only  need  to  be  enlightened,  but  allured 
into  knowledge,  and  most  require  that  the  allurement  should  at 
least  accompany,  if  it  do  not  precede  the  illumination.  Allegory 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  what  maybe  termed  an  innocent 
flattery ;  inducing  research  not  only  by  the  amusement  afforded, 
but  by  leading  the  reader  to  think  that  he  is  a  discoverer  and 
self  instructor.  He  is  both  surprised  and  pleased,  so  that  what 
in  a  mere  didactic  form  would  become  w  earisome,  by  this  method 
is  sure  to  fix  continued  attention.  The  memory,  too,  is  perma¬ 
nently  impressed  with  the  fanciful  images  which  continu.ally 
awaken  anew  into  life  and  reality  fading  or  obliterated  truths. 
So  strongly,  indeed,  has  it  been  felt,  that  memory  requires  the 
stimulus  of  strange  and  fantastic  combinations,  that  Von  Fei- 
naglc  and  his  successors  have  invented  them  in  infinite  variety, 
in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  the  driest  parts  of  know  ledge,  such 
as  chronology,  statistics,  and  finance. 

But  amusement  itself  becomes  dull,  unless  the  details  be 
skilfully  managed.  The  literal  meaning  must  neither  be  too 
ob\iou8,  nor  too  remote  from  ordinary  pereeption,  to  answer 
the  proper  purpose.  It  too  literal  it  becomes  insipid  ;  if  too  far 
rernoved  from  common  circumstances  or  conceptions,  the  result 
IS  indifference.  There  should  be  variety  without  perplexity, 
and  probability  w  ithout  the  sacrifice  of  propriety,  in  the  fictitious 
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colouring ;  though  we  know  it  we  must  be  made  to  love  the  de¬ 
lusion,  and  extract  from  it  both  gratification  and  wisdom.  It 
mav  tlius  be  made  to  correct  our  follies  and  instruct  our  minds. 
Tlie  perfection  of  the  art  is  seen  when,  though  the  subject 
be  repulsive  and  the  instruction  disliked,  we  are  compelled  to 
receive  it  by  the  irresistible  force  and  beauty  of  the  method 
adopted  for  its  communication.  Then  is  the  triumph,  when  we 
sit  down  to  be  amused,  and  rise  up  improved. 

All  these  rerajirks  are  applicable  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
which  almost  every  where  displays  in  remarkable  union  a  vigor¬ 
ous  fancy  and  a  sound  judgment.  Many  peccadillos  of  incon¬ 
gruity  might  be  detected  by  the  severity  of  criticism,  but  they 
no  more  affect  the  general  consistency  of  the  tale,  than  the  irre¬ 
gularities  upon  the  earth’s  surface  destroy  its  rotundity.  This 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  its  extensive  and  enduring 
popularity ;  but  it  contains  many  other  elements  of  success.  It 
is  distinguished  by  an  inimitable  simplicity  of  language;  quaint 
indeed,  but  never  vulgar,  possessing  a  plainness  and  perspicuity 
that  cannot  fail  to  niake  it  forcible.  If  there  were  art  in  it, 
the  art  is  according  to  the  ancient  requisition,  most  entirely 
concealed  ;  but  we  take  it  to  be  nature,  as  if  the  ideas  would  of 
necessity  run  into  the  words,  and  in  spite  of  effort,  or  in  utter 
negligence,  assume  the  stamp  of  originality.  Its  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  life,  must  also  have  conduced  to  its  early  influence, 
and  its  subsequently  wide  circulation.  The  moment  the  notion 
is  suggested,  every  man  perceives  how  true  it  is,  with  regard  to 
his  present  condition,  that  he  is  on  a  journey ;  and  a  certain 
sense  of  reality  in  the  representation  is  at  once  superinduced, 
however  diverse  from  our  individual  experience  the  particulars 
may  seem.  Apart  from  whence  we  came  or  whither  we  are 
going,  this  comes  home  to  every  man’s  business  and  bosom ;  and 
when  instead  of  mere  abstraction,  the  mental  or  moral  qualities 
are  turned  into  living,  >valking,  and  talking  men  and  women, 
the  reader  finds  himself  as  in  an  actually  peopled  world,  in 
company  with  a  bona  fide  traveller.  This  allegorizing  strain,  it 
is  true,  might  be  utterly  vapid  and  without  impression,  as  it  has 
often  been  in  other  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  charm  of  consis¬ 
tency,  as  before  observed,  by  which  the  whole  drama  is  at  once 
converted  into  reality.  There  are,  moreover,  in  various  parts 
of  the  narrative,  traces  of  political  fitness  in  the  representation 
to  the  times  in  which  Biinyan  lived,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  which  were  calculated  to  give  it  an  im¬ 
mediate  currency  among  the  people,  for  every  one  must  see  that 
many  of  its  graphic  delineations  were  all  but  literal  facts,  by 
which  they  possessed  historic  value,  as  well  as  local  attraction, 
supposing  all  the  excellencies  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and 
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others  might  have  been  noticed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  sublimity  of  Banyan's  subject  has  served  to  impai-t  un¬ 
wonted  interest  and  power  to  his  production.  A  certain  air  of 
grandeur  and  mysterv'  is  thrown  around  the  path  of  the  pilgrim 
by  the  general  relation  of  the  whole  to  religion,  and  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  progress.  Ilis  conversations  and  his  conflicts 
involve  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  in  regard  to  beings 
struggling  for  immortality ;  and  principles  arc  developed  which 
concern  the  well  being  of  man  as  a  passenger  through  time,  and 
a  candidate  for  eternity.  The  tale  indeed,  is  delightful ;  but 
the  essence  and  staple  of  the  volume  is  truth,  and  truth  the 
most  important.  It  belongs  to  our  rational  nature,  our  con¬ 
dition  in  this  world,  and  our  destiny  in  another.  It  possesses, 
therefore,  a  permanent  interest,  because  it  is  at  once  sublime  in 
its  aim,  and  of  universal  application.  It  is  not  the  tale  of  the 
times,  but  of  all  times  and  of  all  ages. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  one  of  the  most  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous  efforts  of  genius  the  world  ever  saw.  It  w  as  not  w  ritten 
for  money,  or  for  fame,  or  in  consequence  of  the  persuasive  so¬ 
licitations  of  others ;  but  welled  up  from  the  deep  fountains  of 
the  author's  ow  n  mind,  and,  in  finding  an  outlet,  flowed  on  w  ithont 
reserve  and  without  ceasing.  He  could  not  have  written  it 
without  genius,  and  genius  of  the  first  order ;  nor  with  genius 
without  piety.  The  whole  of  his  Christian  experience,  w  Inch  was 
almost — perhaps  entirely — unparalleled  in  the  breadth  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  it,  furnished  the  basis  of  this,  as  well  as  other  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  workings  of  his  inmost  soul  are  rendered  visiijle 
in  his  ‘  Grace  Abounding;'  and  we  distinctly  see  the  several 
elements  of  thought  combining  and  condensing  into  compact 
forms  of  energy  w  hich  supplied  ample  materials  for  the  great 
work,  and  imparted  a  character  of  truth  to  his  delectable  fiction. 
The  ‘  Grace  Abounding'  seems  a  kind  of  glass  case  to  the  ^  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress,'  analogous  to  that  we  employ  to  look  through 
upon  a  busy  tribe  of  bees,  that  we  may  trace  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  their  secret  operations  in  the  construction  of  their 
inimitable  cells.  Here  we  sec  how  the  sweet  honey  was  made, 
of  which  we  have  such  a  delicious  supply  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 
gress  ;  so  that  we  fully  sympathize  with  Dr.  Chccvcr's  remark 
in  the  first  of  his  valuable  lectures. 

*  Runyan  s  genius  I  had  almost  said,  was  created  by  his  piety ;  the 
fervour  and  depth  of  his  religious  feelings  formed  its  most  important 
elements  of  power,  and  its  materials  to  work  upon.  His  genius  also 
pursued  a  path  dictated  by  his  piety,  and  one  that  no  other  being  in 
the  world  ever  pursued  before  him.  The  light  that  first  broke 
through  Ilis  darkness  was  light  from  heaven.  It  found  him,  even 
t  at  being  who  wrote  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  coarse,  profane,  bois- 
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terous,  and  almost  brutal.  It  shone  upon  him,  and  with  a  single  eye 
he  followed  it,  till  his  native  City  of  Destruction  could  no  longer  be 
seen  in  the  distance, — till  his  moral  deformities  fell  from  him,  and 
his  garments  became  purity  and  light.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  his 
teacher;  the  very  discipline  of  his  intellect  was  a  spiritual  discipline; 
the  conflicts  that  his  soul  sustained  with  the  powers  of  darkness  were 
the  very  sources  of  his  intellectual  strength.’ 

One  is  apt  to  speak  and  write  of  Buiiyan  as  if  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  were  liis  only  production ;  so  great  lias  been  its  cele¬ 
brity  in  comparison  with  any  other  efforts  of  his  mind.*  Yet 
we  must  not  do  him  injustice  by  ascribing  an  unmcasurcahle  in¬ 
feriority  to  his  other  writings,  as  though  there  were  little  or  no 
genius  in  them ;  for  in  fact  most  of  them  have  the  same"  charac¬ 
teristic  stamp,  although  allegorizing  was  his  pre-eminent  talent. 
If,  instead  of  giving,  for  instance,  ‘  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman,’  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiseman  and 
Mr.  Attentive,  he  had  pursued  a  similar  course  with  that  which 
has  rendered  him  so  illustrious  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  making 
it  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  progress  of  a  sinner  to 
perdition,  we  arc  persuaded  it  might  have  become  in  his  hands 
clothed  with  terrific  fascination,  at  once  winning,  and  warning 
every  reader.  We  should  then  have  had  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  as  well  as  in  the  former  narrative,  a  display  of  his  mercies. 
We  regret  it  the  more  that  his  own  mind  connected  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  he  determined  on  this  less 
effective  method. 

*  As  I  was  considering  with  myself,’  says  he,  '  what  I  had  written 
concerning  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  from  this  world  to  glory  ;  and 
how  it  had  been  acceptable  to  many  in  this  nation,  it  came  again  into 
my  mind  to  write,  as  then,  of  him  that  was  going  to  heaven,  so  now 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  ungodly,  and  of  their  travel  from  this 
world  to  hell.  The  which  in  this  I  have  done,  and  have  put  it  as 
thou  seest,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Mr.  Badinan,  a  name  very 
proper  for  such  a  subject ;  I  have  also  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue,  that  I  might  with  more  ease  to  myself,  and  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  perform  the  work.* 

In  both  he  evidently  erred;  for  nothing  can  bespeak  a  readier 
flow  and  facility  in  the  production,  than  his  own  (juaint  state¬ 
ments. 

*  When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand, 

Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 
That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book 
In  such  a  mode  :  nay,  1  had  undertook 
To  make  another;  which,  when  almost  done. 

Before  1  was  aware,  I  this  began.’ 

•»  * 
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*  It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head, 

And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled ; 

Thence  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.* 

With  regard  to  '  pleasure  to  the  reader/  it  must  have  been 
immeasurably  greater  had  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Pilgrim  s 
Progress.  Instead  of  mere  conversation  as  now,  in  which  arc 
many  objectionable  things,  though  accompanied  with  various 
striking  and  impressive  representations,  we  might  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  by  another  series  of  moral  paintings,  graphically  sketched 
adventures  and  descriptive  scenery,  that  would  have  rivalled  the 
former  in  gnindeur  and  force.  In  the  concluding  speech  of  Mr. 
Wiseman,  after  the  outwardly  quiet  death  of  Mr.  Badman  had  been 
discussed,  and  set  in  its  proper  light,  we  have  such  a  picture 
in  prose  as  tlie  pen  of  Dante  could  not  have  surpassed  in  poetry. 

'  Without  controversy  this  is  a  heavy  judgment  of  God  upon  wicked 
men.  One  goes  to  hell  in  peace,  another  goes  to  hell  in  trouble  ;  one 
goes  to  hell,  being  sent  thither  by  the  hand  of  his  companion ;  one  goes 
thither  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  another  goes  thither  with  his  eyes  open ; 
one  goes  thither  roaring,  and  another  goes  thither  boasting  of  Heaven 
and  happiness  all  the  way  he  goes;  one  goes  thither  like  Mr.  Bad¬ 
man  himself,  and  others  go  thither  as  did  his  brethren.  But,  above 
all,  Mr.  Biidman's  death,  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  is  the  fullest 
of  snares  and  traps  to  wicked  men ;  therefore  they  that  die  as  he, 
are  the  greatest  stumble  to  the  world.  They  go,  and  go,  they  go  on 
peaceably  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  thence  to  the  grave,  and  so  to 
hell,  without  noise  :  *  They  go  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks.’  That  is,  both  senselessly  and 
securely.  Oh  !  but  being  come  at  the  gates  of  hell :  Oh  !  but  when 
they  see  those  gates  set  open  for  them.  Oh !  but  when  they  see 
that  that  is  their  home,  and  that  they  must  go  in  thither;  then  their 
peace  and  quietness  flies  away  for  ever :  then  they  roar  like  lions, 
yell  like  dragons,  howl  like  dogs,  and  tremble  at  their  judgment  as 
do  the  devils  themselves.  Oh  !  when  they  see  they  must  shoot  the 
gulf  and  throat  of  hell !  w’hen  they  shall  see  that  hell  hath  shut 
her  ghastly  jaws  upon  them  ;  when  they  shall  open  their  eyes  and 
find  themselves  within  the  belly  and  bowels  of  hell !  Then  they  will 
mourn,  and  weep,  and  hack,  and  gnash  their  teeth  for  pain !’ 

In  referring  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Badman,  we  arc  reminded  of 
another  of  Bunyau’s  productions  of  a  somewhat  analogous  cha¬ 
racter,  less  known  than  many  of  his  writings,  but  replete  with 
instruction  and  vivid  painting.  It  is  entitled,  '  The  World  to 
Lome;  or,  \  isions  of  Heaven  and  Hell."  The  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  shines  through  many  of  the 
repivsentations,  and  produces  a  sense  of  enchantment,  as  if  some 
roig  ty  magician  had  waved  his  wand  and  transported  us  into  a 
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new  and  unearthly  state.  His  description  of  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  celestial  messenger  who  was  to  guide  him  to  the 
regions  of  glory  is  beautiful: — 

‘  I  went,  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  bank .  As  I  sat  upon  the 

bank,  1  was  suddenly  surrounded  with  a  glorious  light,  the  exceed¬ 
ing  brightness  whereof  was  such,  as  I  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before,  this  both  surprised  and  amazed  me ;  and  whilst  1  was  won¬ 
dering  from  whence  it  came,  I  saw  coming  towards  me  a  glorious 
appearance,  representing  the  person  of  a  man, — but  circled  round 
about  with  lucid  beams  of  inexpressible  light  and  glory,  which  streamed 
from  him  all  the  way  he  came ;  his  countenance  was  very  awful,  and 
yet  mixed  with  such  an  air  of  sweetness  as  rendered  it  extremely 
pleasing,  and  gave  me  some  secret  hopes  he  came  not  to  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bear  his  bright  appearance;  and 
yet,  endeavouring  to  stand  upon  my  feet,  I  soon  found  I  had  no  more 
strength  in  me,  and  so  fell  flat  down  upon  my  face.’  As  he  ascended 
with  his  glorious  conductor,  he  said — *  I  would  fain  be  informed 
what  that  dark  spot  so  far  below  me  is;  which  grew  less  and  less 
as  I  was  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  appears  much  darker,  since 
I  came  into  this  region  of  light  ?  ’ 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  furnisli  an  illustration  of  the 
very  impressive  and  instructive  character  of  the  whole  narrative, 
which  contrives  through  the  medium  of  dialogues  admirably 
wrought,  between  himself  and  the  spirits  in  heaven  and  hell, 
to  suggest  truths  of  the  most  important  and  practical  nature. 

‘That  little  spot,  answered  my  conductor,  that  now  looks  so  dark 
and  contemptible,  is  that  world  of  which  you  were  so  lately  an  inha¬ 
bitant;  here  you  may  see  how  little  all  that  world  appears,  for  a 
small  part  of  which  so  many  do  unweariedly  labour,  and  lay  out  all 
their  strength,  and  strive  to  purchase  it.  This  is  that  spot  of  earth 
that  is  cantoned  and  subdivided  into  so  many  kingdoms,  to  purchase 
one  of  which  so  many  horrid  and  base  villianies,  so  many  bloody 
and  unnatural  murders  have  been  committed  ;  yea,  this  is  that  spot 
of  earth,  to  obtain  one  small  part  thereof,  so  many  men  have  run  the 
hazard  of  losing;  nay,  have  actually  lost  their  precious  and  immortal 
souls ;  so  precious  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  told  us,  that  though 
one  man  should  gain  the  whole,  it  could  not  countervail  so  great  a 
a  loss  And  the  great  reason  of  their  folly  is,  because  they  do  not 
look  to  things  above ;  for,  as  you  well  observed,  as  you  ascend 
nearer  to  this  region,  the  world  appeared  still  less  and  more  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  so  it  will  do  to  all  who  can  by  faith  once  get  their 
hearts  above  it.  For,  could  the  sons  of  men  below  but  see  the 
world  just  as  it  is,  they  would  not  covet  it  as  they  now  do ;  but  they, 
alas!  are  in  a  state  of  darkness;  and,  which  is  worse,  they  love  to 
walk  therein.  For  though  the  Prince  of  Light  came  down  amongst 
them  and  plainly  showed  them  the  true  light  of  life  (which  by  his 
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miiiislere  he  still  continues)  yet  they  go  on  in  darkness,  and  will  not 
bring  themselves  unto  the  light,  because  their  deeds  are  e\il. 

The  ‘  Holy  War/  is  the  longest  and  the  best  of  Bunyan's 
allegories,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  Had 
the  latter  never  been  published,  the  former  >vould  undoubtt'dly 
have  given  celebrity  to  its  author.  It  is  the  '  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress’  alone  that  could  eclipse  the  '  Holy  War/  just  as  the  beauty 
of  '  Paradise  Regained’  is  lost  amidst  the  splendour  of  ‘  Paradise 
Lost.’  In  respect  to  these  two  performances  of  the  great  allc- 
gorist,  children  are  no  bad  judges,  for  what  effectually  interests 
them  is  a  pure  impression  on  the  imagination,  apart  from  all 
theories  and  rules  of  art ;  and  both  these  works  possess  the  rare 
merit  of  equally  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  young  and  the 
aged,  the  wise  and  the  unwise.  We  inquired  of  a  little  boy  the 
other  day,  how  he  liked  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and  he  at  once 
expressed  the  utmost  admiration.  He  was  at  the  moment 
reading  the  '  Holy  War  /  and  the  question  >v<is  put  as  to  what 
he  thought  of  that?  His  reply  was  highly  in  its  favour — ‘Oh  ! 
it  wjis  uncommonly  interesting !’  But  which  do  you  prefer  of 
the  two?  ‘  Why  1  like  them  both  ;  but  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
best*  The  ‘Holy  War’  is  perhaps  less  appreciated  in  general 
than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  full  of  stirring  interest.  There  is  a 
consistency  in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  find  the  dra¬ 
matic  effect  is  irresistible.  The  same  skill,  with  a  similar  sim¬ 
plicity  and  power  of  language  is  displayed  throughout,  as  in  the 
‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  Passions  arc  converted  into  persons ;  and 
amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  movements,  the  consul¬ 
tations  and  the  conflicts,  vou  feel  vourself  to  be  a  witness, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  actor  in  a  real  warfare  between 
Shaddai  and  Diabolns  to  secure  possession  of  ^lansoul,  ‘  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.’  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  and 
impressive  than  the  closing  address  of  Emmanuel. 

1  ^  \  an  1  tiio  often  regarded  in  the  single  chameter  of  a 
bcautitul  allegorist :  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  an  eminent  theo¬ 
logian,  and  a  most  powerful  preacher.  We  agree  perfectly  w  ith 
Mr.  Hamilton  on  this  point — 

Bunyans  theological  merits  ive  rank  very  high.  No  one  can 
turn  oyer  his  pages  without  noticing  the  abundance  of  his  scriptural 
quotations ;  and^  these  quotations  no  one  can  examine  without  per- 
cei\ing  how  minutely  he  had  studied,  and  how  deeply  he  had 
pondered  the  word  ot  (jod.  But  it  is  possible  to  be  very  textunlt 
and  yet  by  no  means  very  scriptural.  A  man  may  liave  an  exact  ac- 

literal  Bible,  and  yet  entirely  miss  the  great 
Bible  message.  He  may  possess  a  dexterous  command  of  detached 
passages  and  insulated  sentences,  and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
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peculiar  scheme  which  forms  the  groat  gospel  revelation.  But  this 
was  Bunyan’s  peculiar  excellence.  He  was  even  better  acquainted 
with  the  gospel  as  the  scheme  of  God,  than  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Bible  text;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  he  is  sometimes 
irrelevant  in  his  references,  and  fanciful  in  interpreting  particular 
passages,  his  doctrine  is  almost  always  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith.  The  doctrine  of  a  free  and  instant  justification  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,  none  even  of  the  Puritans  could  state  with 
more  Luther-like  boldness,  nor  defend  with  an  affection  more  worthy 
of  Paul.  In  his  last  and  best  days,  Coleridge  wrote,  ‘  I  know  of  no 
book — the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  comparison,  which  I,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  judgment  and  experience,  could  so  safeiy  recommend  as 
teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  saving  truth,  according  to  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  It  is  in  my 
conviction  the  best  Summa  Theologi(E  Evangelic^  ever  produced  by  a 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired.’  Without  questioning  this  edict, 
we  should  include  in  the  encomium  some  of  his  other  writings,  which 
possibly  Coleridge  never  saw.  Such  as  the  Tracts  contained  in  this 
volume — (these  are,  ‘  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,’  *  The  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican,’  *The  Trinity,  and  a  Christian,’  *  The  Law  and  a 
Christian,’  *  Bunyan’s  Last  Sermon,’  *  Bunyan’s  Dying  Sayings  ;’ 
and  *  An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Unity.’)  They  exhibit  gospel 
truths  in  so  clear  a  light,  and  state  them  in  such  a  frank  and  happy 
tone,  *  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ;’  and  he  who  reads  in  earnest  will 
rejoice.  The  Pilgrim  is  a  peerless  guide  to  those  who  have  already 
passed  in  at  the  wicket-gate  ;  but  those  who  are  still  seeking  peace 
to  their  troubled  souls,  will  find  the  best  directory  in  ‘  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Sinner  Saved.’  ’ — p.  30. 

The  last  work  mentioned  has  the  clnaractcr  of  an  enlarged 
sermon,  and  no  doubt  in  chief  part  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  solemn,  pungent  and  effective.  The  phiinness,  racincss, 
and  purity  of  the  author’s  style  are  apparent  throughout,  and 
impress  us  with  characteristic  force.  The  very  term  ‘  biggest 
sinner,’  so  often  repeated,  so  quaint,  yet  so  Saxon,  though  dis¬ 
carded  in  these  more  elegant  times,  works  mightily  upon  the 
fancy,  and  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.  You  sec  everywhere  the 
peculiarities  of  the  writer ;  j’ou  imagine  the  vehement  urgency 
of  the  preacher,  and  observe  gleaming  through  even  the  most 
unadorned  passages — the  unrivalled  allegorist.  We  cannot 
forbear  introducing  a  specimen.  After  adverting  to  the  address 
of  Peter,  in  which  the  remission  of  sins  is  promised  upon  repen¬ 
tance  ;  he  proceeds — 

.  'This  he  said  to  them  all,  though  he  knew  that  they  were  such 
sinners.  Yea,  lie  said  it  without  the  least  stick  or  stop,  or  pause  of 
spirit,  as  to  whether  he  had  best  say  so  or  no.  Nay,  so  far  off  was 
Peter  from  making  an  objection  against  one  of  them,  that  by  a  par- 
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ticular  clause  in  his  exhortation,  he  endeavours,  that  not  one  may 
escape  the  salvation  offered. — *  Repent,’  saith  he,  ‘  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you.*  1  shut  out  never  a  one  of  you  \  for  I  am  com¬ 
manded  by  my  Lord  to  deal  with  you,  as  it  were  one  by  one,  by  the 
word  of  his  salvation.  But  why  speaks  he  so  particularly  ?  Oh  ! 
there  were  reasons  for  it.  The  people  with  whom  the  Apostles  were 
now  to  deal,  as  they  were  murderers  of  our  Lord,  and  to  be  charged 
in  the  general  with  his  blood  ;  so  they  had  their  various  and  parti¬ 
cular  acts  of  villainy  in  the  guilt  thereof,  now  lying  upon  their  con¬ 
sciences.  And  the  guilt  of  these,  their  various  and  particular  acts 
of  wickedness,  could  not  perhaps  be  reached  to  a  removal  thereof, 
but  by  this  particular  application.  Repent,  every  one  of  you  ;  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  his  name,  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  you  shall,  every  one  of  you,  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

‘  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  plotted  to  take  away  his  life. 
May  1  be  saved  by  him  ? 

*  Peter.  Every  one  of  you. 

*  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  bare  false  witness  against 
him.  Is  there  grace  for  me  ? 

*  Peter.  For  every  one  of  you. 

*  Object.  But  I  was  one  o(  tliem  that  cried  out.  Crucify  him,  cru¬ 
cify  him;  and  desired  that  Barabbas  the  murderer  might  live,  rather 
than  him.  What  will  become  of  me,  think  you  ? 

*  Peter.  I  am  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  to  every 
one  of  you,  says  Peter. 

*  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  did  spit  in  his  face,  when 
he  stood  before  his  accusers.  I  also  was  one  that  mocked  him, 
when  in  anguish  he  hanged  bleeding  on  the  tree.  Is  there  room  for 
me  ? 

*  Peter.  For  every  one  of  you,  says  Peter. 

*  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  them  tliat  in  his  extremity  said.  Give 
him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink.  Why  may  I  not  expect  the  same, 
when  anguish  and  guilt  is  upon  me  ? 

*  Peter.  Repent  of  these  your  wickednesses  and  here  is  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  for  every  one  of  you. 

‘  Object.  But  1  railed  on  him — I  reviled  him — I  hated  him — I 
rejoiced  to  see  him  mocked  at  by  others.  Can  there  be  hopes  for 
me  ? 

*  Peter.  There  is  for  every  one,  for  you — *  Repent  and  be  bap¬ 
tized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  lor  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Oh  !  what 
a  blessed  *  every  one  of  you,’  is  here !  How  wdlling  was  Peter, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  ministry,  to  catch  these  murderers  with 
the  word  of  the  gospel,  that  they  might  be  made  monuments  of  the 

unwilling,  1  say,  was  he,  that  any  of  these 
should  escape  the  hand  of  mercy  !  Yea,  what  an  amazing  wonder 
It  18  to  think  that,  above  all  the  world,  and  above  everybody  in 
It,  theM  should  have  the  first  offer  of  mercy  !  *  Beginning  at  Jeru- 
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Bunyau  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  entitled  ^  Divine  Emblems, 
or  Temporal  Things  Spiritualized,  fitted  for  the  use  of  Boys  and 
Girls/  Dr.  Cheever  pronounces  this  judgment  upon  them,  and 
their  author :  ‘  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  revealing  the 
true  poet ;  passages  there  arc  which  would  not  dishonour  Chau¬ 
cer  or  Shakespere,  and  which  show  to  what  great  excellence,  as 
a  i)oet,  Bunyan  might  have  attained,  had  he  dedicated  himself 
to  the  effort.  What  he  wrote,  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  sim- 
])licity,  and  in  the  same  pure,  idiomatic  language  which  is  so 
delightful  in  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  We  have  read  attentively, 
and  with  all  the  friendly  bias  which  accompanies  admiration  of 
the  man  and  the  allegorical  w  riter,  several  of  these  productions, 
but  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  opinion.  Bunyan's 
rudest  rhymes,  indeed,  have  a  certain  pow  cr  that  makes  one  for¬ 
get  their  faults,  great  and  manifest  as  they  are ;  but  we  forget 
them  not  because  of  the  poetry,  but  of  the  sentiment,  the  point 
and  the  amusing  quaintness,  which  would  have  been  better  in 
his  own  prose  diction.  In  fact,  we  admire  them  in  spite  of  there 
being  no  poetry  in  them.  Nevertheless  we  admit,  with  Dr. 
Cheever,  in  another  place,  ‘  In  regard  to  those  rude  verses  w  hich, 
with  such  inconceivably  bad  spelling,  and  with  such  cramped 
and  distorted  chirography,  Bunyan  used  to  w  rite  in  the  margin 
of  his  old  copy  of  '  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  that  they  do  not 
make  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  that  word  doggerel ;  the 
mint  out  of  which  they  fall  is  too  sacred  for  that,  and  the  metal, 
wrought  with  such  extreme  rudeness,  manifestly  too  precious.' 
Certainly,  by  doggerel,  we  mean  a  worthlessness,  or,  at  best,  a 
low'  commonness  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  mean  construction 
and  attempt  at  what  surpasses  the  writer's  power ;  but  Bunyan 
is  not  to  be  included  in  this  condemnation.  Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  art  of  poetry,  we  cannot  imagine  he  would  have 
ranked  with  Shakespere,  though  we  believe  that  the  scintilla¬ 
tions  of  his  genius  must  have  been  occasionally  conspicuous 
amidst  his  vjiricd  efforts,  marking  him  as  deserving  an  eminent 
place,  but  not  as  ranging  with  the  first  or  even  the  second 
of  our  dramatists,  or  of  our  epic  or  lyrical  composers.  His  forte 
was  undoubtedly  prose  allegory  and  energetic  appeal. 

The  times  in  which  Bunyan  lived,  reckoning  from  his  birth 
to  his  death,  that  is,  from  a.d.  1028  to  a.d.  1088,  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  extraordinary  changes,  both  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  country.  During  most  of 
this  period  it  jnay  be  said,  *  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.'  It  resembled,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  a  gloomy,  chilly,  and  miserable  day  in  November,  with  but 
one  noontide  glimmer  of  sunshine  that  struggled  for  an  hour 
between  the  clouds  and  amidst  the  murky  atmosphere,  render- 
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ing  the  truvcllcr  still  more  sensible  of  his  wretched  plight.  Ihe 
curlier  purt  of  this  period  wus  covered  with  the  disuin.1  despotism 
of  the  first  Charles,  whose  Star  Chamber  was  the  star  of  worm- 
wood ;  its  concluding  portion  was  doubly  cursed  and  darkened 
bv  the  dissoluteness  and  tyranny  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men,  and  the  worst  of  kings ;  w'hile,  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  came  the  bright  moment  of  the  Long  Parliament 
aiid  the  Protectorate,  when  downcast  liberty  lifted  up  its  head, 
and  for  a  brief  season  breathed  a  purer  air. 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  England,  was  a  baser  or  more 
rapid  succession  of  bad  laws  enacted,  than  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  including  the  Corporation  Act,  by  which  all  non¬ 
conformists  to  the  Established  Church  were  expelled  from  civil 
rights,  and  precluded  from  serving  their  country  in  its  lowest 
oftices, — the  Statute  against  the  Society  of  Friends,  w  hich  threw 
four  thousand  of  them  into  prison,  to  suffer  every  indignity  and 
barbarous  usage, — the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1GG2,  w  hich  revived 
the  penal  laws  of  previous  reigns,  forcibly  suppressing  all  ditler- 
enee  of  religious  opinion,  and  imposing  upon  the  conscience, 
as  if  of  divine  authoritv,  the  Book  of  Common  Praver, — the 
Conventicle  Act,  two  years  afterwards,  by  which,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entirely  suppressing  all  such  unchristian  things  as  pray¬ 
ing  and  preaching  out  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  enacted  : 
‘'fhat  if  any  person  should  be  present  at  any  assembly,  conven¬ 
ticle  or  meeting,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of 
ndigion  in  other  manner  than  is  allow  ed  by  the  liturgy  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  C'hurch  of  England;  or  if  any  person  shall  sufl’er 
any  such  meeting  in  his  house,  barn,  yard,  woods  or  grounds, 
they  should,  for  the  first  and  second  offence,  be  throw  n  into  jail 
or  fined,  lor  the  third  offence  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or 
fined  a  hundred  pounds,  (no  mean  sum  in  those  days,)  and  in 
ease  of  return  or  escape  after  such  transportation,  death,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy’, — the  Act,  by  which  all  non-conforming 
ministers  were  banished,  five  miles  from  any  city,  town  or  bo¬ 
rough  that  scut  members  to  parliament,  and  five  miles  from  any 
place  whatsoever,  where  they  had  at  any  time  within  a  number 
of  years  past  preached, — and,  to  crown  all,  the  renewal  of  the 
(  on\  cuticle  Act  in  1G70,  wdth  increased  severity,  when  the  trial 
b\  jurj’  in  case  of  offenders  was  annulled,  persons  to  be  seized 
where\er  they  could  be  found,  informers  rew’arded,  no  warrant 
to  be  rc\ersed  on  account  of  any  informality  in  the  indictment, 
and  justices  who  did  not  execute  the  law  to  be  ifunished.’ 

Hut  whatever  detestation  may  be  awakened  by  these  pro- 
ceedings,  is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  at  them ;  or  can  we 
n  use  to  admit  that  they  were  the  natural  results  of  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  the  love  of  power?  It  was  only  carrying  out  to  its 
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legitimate,  we  admit  extreme, — but,  nevertlieless,  legitimate 
consequences,  the  principle  assnmod  in  the  alliance  of  Church 
and  State.  If  it  be  the  right  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  enforce 
or  establish  (which  latter  is  a  royal  or  parliamentary  enforce¬ 
ment)  any  particular  religion  as  the  religion  of  a  nation,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  State  would  not  or  ought  not 
to  maintain  its  right.  But  the  maintenance  of  right  or  religion 
in  a  State  is  not  its  imiintcnance  by  reason  but  by  force;  the 
law  asks  a  sword ;  it  argues  nothing,  but  enacts ;  demanding 
obedience  and  punishing”  the  violation  of  its  authority.  Either 
a  law  ought  not  to  be  enacted,  or  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  If  it 
be  proper  to  establish  religion,  it  must  be  proper  to  sustain  the 
claims  of  such  an  establishment,  or  the  State,  that  is,  the  go¬ 
vernment,  would  display  a  weakness  subversive  of  order  and 
tending  to  anarchy.  In  better  times,  indeed,  than  those  to 
which  we  are  referring,  the  principle  of  toleration  has  been 
adopted ;  but  this  is  only  an  additional  insult,  an  apology,  or 
seeming  apology,  for  adherence  to  fljigrant  wrong.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  based  in  the  assumption  that  the  governmental  power  in 
a  nation  possesses  the  right  to  constitute  a  religion  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which,  when  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  infringing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ  in  his  church,  is  the  basest  of  all  pre¬ 
sumptions,  and  one  of  the  foulest  of  all  crimes ;  and,  conse- 
(pieutly,  if  it  has  the  right  to’constitute  religion,  it  has  the  right 
(and  this  it  assumes)  to  punish  if  it  please  what  it  must  deem 
wrong  doers,  as  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  ecclesiastical  dicta¬ 
tions.  Toleration,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  a  State  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  condcscciiding  kindness  of  the  rulers  to  allow  per¬ 
sons  to  think  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  over  which  it  thus  assumes  supremacy;  and 
to  do  so  as  long  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  continue  the  permission ; 
for  the  permission  to  do  any  thing,  necessarily  implies  the  power 
to  withhold  it,  when  either  an  imagined  state  necessity,  or  fac¬ 
tion,  shall  demand  its  discontinuance. 

Bunyan  was  called  into  action  and  to  suffering  just  in  the 
inauspicious  times  to  which  we  have  julvcrtcd,  when  the  Satanic 
principle  of  coercing  the  consciences  of  men  ^  exalted  sat'  on  the 
*  bad  eminence,'  wliich,  through  a  bigoted  priesthood  and  an 
unprincipled  court,  it  liad  attained.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  was  seized  upon  for  nonconformity,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  (November  12,  IGGO;)  an  event,  w  hich,  however  unwittingly 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutor,  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
Church  of  God,  by  not  only  furnishing  a  splendid  example  of 
the  martyr's  spirit,  but  occasioning  the  production  of  writings, 
and  of  one  preeminently,  wdiich  is  already  invested  with  the  glory 
of  innumerable  conversions  to  the  truth,  and  is  destioed  to  bless 
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with  its  attractive  teachings  "  the  generations  to  come.’  The 
indictment  against  Bun  van  was — ‘  That  John  Buiiyan,  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  labourer,  being  a  person  of  sueh  and  such  con¬ 
ditions,  he  hath,  since  such  a  time,  devilishly  and  malieiously 
abstaiiifcd  from  coming  to^church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  is  a 
common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventi¬ 
cles,  to  the  great  dis'turbanee  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  contrar}'  to  the  laws  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King.’  A  part  of  his  examination  before  justice  Keelin,  we  in¬ 
troduce  as  truly  illustrative  of  his  character  and  theological  skill. 
After  having  combated  the  arguments  of  the  justice  about  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  added : — 

*  But  yet  they  that  have  a  mind  to  use  it,  they  have  their  liberty ; 
that  is,  I  would  not  keep  it  from  them,  or  them  from  it ;  but  for  our 
purls,  we  can  pray  to  God  without  it,  for  ever  blessed  be  his  holy 
name.  With  that*  says  he,  *  one  of  them  said.  Who  is  your  God, 
Beelzebub  ?  ’  Moreover,  they  often  said  I  was  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  delusion,  and  of  the  deail.  All  which  sayings  I  passed  over,  the 
Lord  forgive  them !  And  further  I  said,  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for 
it;  we  are  encouraged  to  meet  together,  and  to  pray,  and  exhort  one 
another:  for  we  have  had  the  comfortable  presence  of  God  among 
us,  for  ever  blessed  be  his  holy  name.’ 

‘  Justice  Keelin  called  this  pedlar’s  French,  saying  that  I  must 
leave  off  my  canting.  The  Lord  open  his  eyes ! 

‘  Banyan.  I  said  that  we  ought  to  exhort  one  another  daily,  while 
it  is  called  to-day. 

*  Keelin.  Justice  Keelin  said  that  I  ought  not  to  preach  ;  and 
asked  me  where  1  had  n\y  authority  ? 

*  Banyan.  I  said  that  I  would  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  me,  and 
such  as  I  am,  to  preach  the  word  of  God. 

*  Keelin.  He  said  unto  me,  ‘  By  what  Scripture  V 

*  Banyan.  1  said,  ‘  By  that  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  the  fourth 
chapter,  the  eleventh  verse  ;  and  Acts,  the  eighteenth,  with  other 
scriptures,  which  he  would  not  sulfer  me  to  mention.’ 

*  Keelin.  But  hold,  said  he,  not  so  many  ;  which  is  the  first  ? 

‘  Banyan.  I  said  this ;  *  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  so 
let  him  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God :  if  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God.’ 

*  Keelin.  He  said:  *  Let  me  a  little  open  that  scripture  to  you. 
As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift;  that  is,’ said  he,  'as  every  man 
hath  received  a  trade,  so  let  him  follow  it.  If  any  man  hath  received 
a  gift  of  tinkering,  as  thou  hast  done,  let  him  follow  his  tinkering ; 
and  80  other  men  their  trades,  and  the  divine  his  calling,  &c.’ 

Banyan.  *  Nay,  Sir,’  said  I, '  but  it  is  most  clear  the  apostle  speaks 
here  of  preaching  the  word ;  if  you  do  but  compare  both  the  verses 
together,  the  next  verse  explains  this  gift  what  it  is  ;’  *  saying,  if  s^y 
man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God;’  so  that  it  is  plain 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  not,  in  this  place,  so  much  exhort  to  civil 
callings,  as  to  the  exercising  of  those  gifts  that  we  have  received 
from  God.  I  would  have  gone  on,  but  he  would  not  give  me  leave. 

‘  Keelin.  He  said  ‘  We  might  do  it  in  our  families,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.’ 

*  Bunyan.  I  said  '  If  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  to  some,  it  was  law- 
ful  to  do  good  to  more.  If  it  was  a  good  duty  to  exhort  our  families, 
it  is  good  to  exhort  others  ;  but  if  they  hold  it  a  sin  to  meet  together 
to  seek  the  face  of  God,  and  exliort  one  another  to  follow  Christ,  I 
should  sin  still,  for  so  we  should  do.’ 

‘  Keelin.  Then  you  confess  the  indictment,  do  you  not  ? 

‘  Bunyan.  Tins  1  confess,  we  have  had  many  meetings  together, 
both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  exhort  one  another,  and  that  we  hud 
the  sweet  comforting  presence  of  the  Lord  among  us,  tor  our  encour¬ 
agement,  blessed  be  his  name  theiefore.  1  contess  myself  guilty  no 
otherwise. 

*  Keelin.  Then,  said  he,  hear  your  judgment.  You  must  be  had 
back  again  to  prison,  and  there  lie  lor  three  montl^s  following;  and 
at  three  months’  end,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  Church  to  hear 
divine  service,  and  leave  your  preaching,  you  must  be  banished  the 
realm  ;  and  if,  after  such  a  day  as  shall  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone, 
you  shall  be  found  in  this  realm,  or  be  found  to  come  over  again 
without  special  licence  from  the  king,  you  must  stretch  by  the  neck 
for  it,  1  tell  you  jdainly.  And  so  he  bid  my  jailor  have  me  away. 

'  Bunyan.  I  told  him  as  to  this  matter  I  was  at  a  point  with  him; 
for  if  1  was  out  of  prison  to-day,  I  would  preach  the  gospel  again 
to-morrow,  by  the  lielp  of  God.’ 

Poor  Mr.  Kceliu  ;  thou  hast  acejuired  most  unenviable  no¬ 
toriety  by  this  examination  of  the  tinker  of  Elstow  !  Thon  art 
doomed  to  everlasting  fame  by  the  labours  of  that  day,  which 
ranks  thee  with  the  ignorant,  the  higotted,  the  time-serving,  the 
mean-spirited  perseeutors  of  onr  race,  w  ho  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  with  the  blood  of  souls  upon  them,  having  proudly 
exercised  their  ‘  little  brief  authority’  against  the  servants  of 
God! 

It  would  not,  however,  he  just  to  the  memory  of  this  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
worthlessness  and  bigotry.  His  otlicc  rendered  him  promi¬ 
nent;  hut  others  participated  fully  in  his  sentiments  and 
spirit.  He  was,  in  fact,  hut  the  representative  of  a  class ;  it  might 
almost  he  said  of  the  whole  class  of  the  magistracy  of  that 
day.  One  and  all  were  engaged  in  the  ignoble  work  of  sup¬ 
pressing  the  irregularities  of  Puritanism,  that  is,  the  teachnig 
of  religion  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  national  establishment, 
the  daring  adventuronsness  of  men  who  aspired  to  imitate 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  preaching  without  a  mitre,  praying 
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without  a  prayer-book, — on  the  shore,  in  the  tillage,  or  by 
the  mountain  side.  Nor  must  w'e  cease  to  deplore  that, 
though  the  general  cultivation  and  ad\  ancing  knoM  ledge  of  the 
present  age,  which  has  contributed  to  a  better  conception  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  have  thinned  their  ranks,  yet  the  genus  of 
nonconformist-hating  magistrates  is  by  no  means  extinct,  whose 
pettv  tvrannies  and  exactions  identify  them  as  the  true  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Keelms  of  a  former  age.  If  they  w  ere  now 
supported,  instead  of  being  restrained  by  public  opinion,  and  had 
the  iKiwcr,  none  can  doubt  they  would  again  cite  the  saints 
before  their  unrighteous  tribunals,  brow-beat  them  for  their 
piety,  and  imprison  them  for  their  conscientiousness. 

lint  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  the  men.  Their  system  made 
them  what  they  were,  and  their  system  has  perpetuated  their 
generation.  The  union  of  the  Church  and  State  has  called  them 
into  existence,  and  made  them  what  they  ever  have  been.  It 
is  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  these  corruptions,  and  detestable 
malignities.  In  the  Church  of  Home,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  cxcry  other  national  church,  men  arc  born  and 
bred  to  the  dislike  and  denunciation  of  heretics.  Under  the 
worst  forms  of  the  apostacy  they  burn  them ;  under  its  milder 
modifications  they  injuriously  treat  and  persecute  them.  ^Ihosc 
w  ho  are  allied  to  hierarchies  and  sworn  to  their  support ;  w  ho 
arc  paid  in  pounds  or  in  honour  for  giving  that  suiiport,  must 
and  will  be  consistently  wrong ;  true  to  their  masters  and  false 
to  their  (lod. 

The  spirit  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles  when 
they  declared,  ‘  \Vc  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,’  and 
which  animated  the  zeal  of  Paul  when  licforc  Felix,  ho 
witnessed  a  good  confession,  reasoning  of  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come,  seems  to  have  passed  like  a  heavenly  light 
along  the  bright  succession  of  saints  and  martys,  till  it  caught 
the  mind  of  Bunyan,  and  elicited  the  memorable  declaration 
with  which  he  closed  his  examination—-*  If  1  was  out  of  the 
prison  to  day,  1  would  preach  the  gospel  again  to-morrow,  by 
the  help  of  (lod.’  Ihis  was  not  surpassed  by  the  celebrated 
defiance  of  Luther,  *  If  there  were  as  many  devils  as  there  arc 
tiles  on  the  houses,  1  would  go  to  Worms.’  In  times  of  cuin- 
parati\c  peace  and  freedom  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  avow  our 
principles,  allx'it  no  little  moral  courage  is  requisite  when  that 
axowal  is  inct  by  the  coldness  of  friends:  but  the  great  test  is 
when  suftering  and  death  stand  across  the  path  and  await  their 
>ictnn.  It  is  not  when  nature  is  c.allous,  but  w  hen  its  most  sen- 
siti\e  instincts  arc  all  alive  to  pain,  privation,  and  the  anguish  of 
breaking  ties  and  violated  affections  that  the  triumph  is  seen ; 
and  when  the  hero  by  self-denial,  brave  maintenance  of  truth, 
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though  it  be  contemned  and  linnted  from  the  cartli,  and  by  an 
assurance  that  all  that  renders  life  most  dear  is  to  be  for¬ 
feited,  conquers  himself,  and  becomes  a  willing  sacrifice.  These 
are  specimens  of  moral  grandenr  w  hicli  the  page  of  scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  history  alone  can  furnish,  which  time  cannot 
destroy,  and  monuments  cannot  honour. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  works,  whose  titles 
arc  given  as  the  heading  of  this  article.  The  lectures  of  Dr. 
Chcever  are  an  importation  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  rcpnblication  here.  They  arc  perhaps  too  ela¬ 
borate,  and  too  ornate;  but  we  are  much  pleased  with  them  as 
a  wliolc,  and  consider  them  a  very  useful  commentary  on  the 

chef  d^oeuvre  of  llunyan. 

•> 

The  second  of  these  publications  constitutes  the  first 
volume  in  a  projected  series  of  the  works  of  Knglish  Puritan 
Divines.  The  editor  has  rightly  judged  that,  although  the  great 
fame  of  Bunyan  is  built  on  his  genius  as  the  allcgorist  of  the 
Christian  character  and  life ;  still,  viewed  more  strictly  as  a 
theologian,  his  works  place  him  very  high  even  among  the  Pu¬ 
ritan  divines.  To  ns  it  appears  that  tlie  tractates  are  judiciously 
selected,  and  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  his  merits. 

The  publisher  intends  to  issue  a  series  of  Nonconformist  li¬ 
terature  ;  each  volume  being  introduced  by  au  essay  from  some 
distinguished  writer.  In  this  design  we  wish  him  success,  and 
an  ample  repayment.  He  has  begun  with  the  right  author; 
the  author  wlio  always  has,  and  always  will  interest  readers  of 
every  class.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton  has  given  copious  extracts  from 
Bunyaii’s  ow  n  portraiture  of  his  religious  character,  and  then 
closes  w  ith  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  man,  the  theologian,  and  the 
author;  which  is  very  neatly  executed,  but  is  rather  too  redund¬ 
ant  in  rhetorical  matter.  In  all  his  writings  there  are  many 
beauties  of  this  kind,  but  he  requires  to  w  alk  w  ith  some  caution 
in  so  fiow’cry  a  field,  lest  excess  should  urge  him  into  sin.  His 
imagination  collects  abundant  honey,  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  it.  We  cannot  however,  refuse  him  the  meed  of 
high  commendation,  as  an  attractive  and  very  useful  w  riter. 
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Art.  II.  The  Tiara  and  the  Turban  ;  or,  Impressions  and  Obsenations 
on  Character  within  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  b.  b. 
Hill,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  London:  AMadden  and  Malcolm. 

Gkoroe  Ckuicksiiank,  ill  one  of  the  later  numbers  of  his 
Table  Book,  luus  depicted  an  object  familiar  to  every  traveller 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  burly,  substantial  mortal,  is 
represented  with  agony  stamped  upon  his  brow  the  express 
image  of  sea-sickness  and  despair,  and  at  the  bottom  \\c  are 
told  the  unfortunate  wight  is  a  very  good  man,  but  a  very 
bad  sailor.  Mr.  Hill,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  is  a  very  good 
sailor :  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  be  a  very 
g(K)d  man ;  but  he  certainly  is  a  very  bad  writer,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  books  that  >vc  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read.  From  a  most  mysterious  introduction,  we 
learn  that  he  had  no  vulgar  end  in  view,  that  he  belongs 
not  to  that  class  who  roam  gladly  from  land  to  land  merely 
to  gratify  an  iille  curiosity,  or  to  that  other  class  who  travel 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  politics  of  other  climes, 
but  that  his  is  that 

*  Third  stage  in  men’s  lives,  when  not  the  wonders  of  the  world 
abroad,  nor  the  desire  of  knowledge,  is  able  to  engage  us  to  under¬ 
take  long  and  fatiguing  journeys ;  and  he  who  should  at  this  time 
engage  in  travelling  will  usually  be  one  of  the  exceptions,  by  consti- 
tutional  adaptation — or  through  accident,  which  it  has  been  above 
stated,  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  climates  which  we  observe  in 
the  world.  And  the  traveller  of  this  class,  though  he  might  have  no 
object  that  should  be  paramount  to  his  own  accommodation  ;  aiul 
though  he  should  receive  less  gratification,  than  a  traveller  of  the  first 
of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  or  acquire  less  knowledge  than  one 
of  the  other  class,  he  should  be,  at  least,  able  to  exercise  freer 
thought  concerning  what  should  seem  to  him  to  be  erroneous  or 
detestable  in  actions  or  talents,  of  which  every  corner  of  the  world 
affords  sufficient  examples ;  or  concerning  what  should  be  the  more 
w’orthy  of  approval,  of  all  that  may  fall  under  his  observation.’ — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  4.  5. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Hill  discourses  through  two  tedious  octavos. 
His  8t\lc  is  unnatural  and  involved.  Like  the  wearv  knife- 
grindcr,  story  he  has  none  to  tell  us,^ — lie  travels  in  lands 
of  which  we  can  never  hear  too  much ;  but  to  narrate  is  not 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and,  consequently,  the  information 
connnuuicatcd  is  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  cha¬ 
racter,  and,  by  way  of  compensj\tion  for  our  disappointment, 
we  haje  a  long  dissertation,  the  end  of  which  is  to  teach  how 
desirable  the  Koran  is,  and  how  great  is  ]\Iahomet. 
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Mr.  Hill  leaves  Paris  for  Strasburg,  wlienee,  after  just  giving 
himself  time  to  visit  the  cathedral,  he  started  for  Basle.  Of 
Switzerland  he  saw  and  says  but  little.  His  notions  of  humanity 
are  shocked  by  watching  some  women  from  the  mountains 
tearing  the  skins  ott*  the  living  frogs,  that  the  purchaser  might 
frv  them  alive.  He  describes  the  scene  plainly  enough,  any 
one  can  understand  it.  The  following,  however,  is  of  a  difterent 
character :  we  give  it,  as  our  author  is  constantly  bewildering 
us  with  similar  inexplicable  passages. 

*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  of  this  man  should  not  surely  be 
envied,  who  could  stand  unmoved  watching  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
occupied  in  skinning  the  familiar  animal  that  wakes  the  morning  with 
its  high-sounding  and  shrill  notes  when  the  day  is  propitious,  and 
the  elements  are  at  rest/ — ib.  p.  54. 

What  can  be  more  vague  and  unmeaning  than  such  language 
It  is  a  style  of  writing  however  in  which  our  author  is  eminently 
successful. 

Descendiug  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side,  the  traveller  seems 
transported  from  the  regions  of  eternal  winter,  into  the  bosom 
of  a  land  of  perpetual  spring;  but  the  more  plentiful  the  bounty 
of  hejiven,  the  more  indolent  is  man.  There  is  nothing  but  beg- 
gju’y  and  wretchedness. 

‘  You  are  presented  with  hovels,  at  the  doors  of  ever  one  in 
three  of  which  sit  dirty  women  shamelessly  occupied  in  picking  the 
disgusting  vermin,  with  which  tlieir  persons  abound,  from  their  half- 
naked  children’s  heads ;  while  the  fields  present  everywhere  abun¬ 
dance  of  extraneous  and  wild  vegetation,  or  contain  half  cultivated, 
half-wild  samples  of  the  most  precious  fruits  ot  the  fertile  earth.' — 
ib.  p  GO. 

The  first  considerable  town  at  which  Mr.  Hill  arrives  is  Ber¬ 
gamo,  the  ancient  Berganiono.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains  a 
population  of  1(),0(X)  inhabitants.  Its  principal  attraction  is  an 
annual  fair,  which  lasts  eight  days,  but  which  our  author  was 
too  late  to  see.  Before  leaving  Bergamo  he  meets  with  ‘  a  little 
misadventure hut  having  thus  excited  our  curiosity,  he  tells 
us  it  is  of  '  too  trivial  a  cliaracter  to  particularize,'  and  we  are 
therefore  left  in  the  dark.  The  information  succeeding,  may  be 
new'  to  some  of  our  readers. 

'  The  popular  method  of  keeping  time  in  Italy,  even  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  is  in  commencing  the  day  at  sunset,  at  which  time 
the  twenty-four  hours  begin.  Thus  one  hour  after  sunset  is  one 
o’clock,  two  hours  after  sun-setting  t^o  o’clock;  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  in  order  to  a  clock  giving  the  correct  time,  it  must  be 
altered  daily ;  seeing  if  we  go  to  mathematical  nicety,  that  two  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  sun,  or  more  properly  of  the  earth,  on  its  axis,  w  ithin 
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»ix  mortlhs  of  each  other,  are  never  precisely  equal  in  length.  The 
alteration  must  generally  too,  be  made  at  a  rough  guess,  unless  we 
suppose  the  great  orb  is  actually  seen  to  drop  into  the  sea;  and  that 
every  one  has  moreover  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  ahich  govern 
the  refraction  ot  the  rays  ot  light,  or  at  least  their  particular  etlects 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  means  ol  making  a  calculation  ol  the  height 
at  which  we  may  happen  to  stand  above  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the 
setting ;  and  these  suppositions  it  would  be  absurd  to  aj)ply  to  the 
great  body  o!  the  people.’— ib.  pp.  07,  8. 

In  the  direct  route  between  the  larger  towns,  and  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hotels,  this  barbiu*ous  inode  of  measuring  time  luus  been 
discontinued,  and  the  one  we  use  ourselves,  called  French  time, 
has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Hill  next  proceeds  to  Verona.  At  this  time  it  has  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  50, (KX)  inhabitants,  and  has  more  of  gaiety  and  life 
than  most  of  the  Italian  towns ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  detain 
U8.  One  traveller  docs  little  more  than  chronicle  names 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  As  he  Hoats  in  his  gondola 
by  the  marble  halls  and  deserted  palaces  of  ^  cnice,  he 
involuntarily  becomes  interesting  and  eloquent,  but  he  soon 
relapses,  and  ‘  Richard’s  himself  again.’  lie  crosses  the  Fo, 
and  enters  the  Papal  States  at  Francolino :  here  he  is  detained, 
owing  to  some  informality  in  his  passport.  In  going  to  the  inn, 
he  passed  through  a  court-yard  full  of  live  stock.  So  powerfully 
is  Mr.  Hill  atlected,  that  it  reminds  him  of  the  millennium.  In 
his  own  inimitable  style  we  are  told 

‘  Oxen,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  fowls,  donkeys,  goals,  were  all 
dwelling  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  and  yet  not  through  neces¬ 
sity  ;  for  the  way  was  open,  and  they  all  walked  in  and  out  without 
seeming  more  to  regaid  the  majestic  figure  of  their  superior  in  the 
scale  of  creation  whom  they  met,  than  they  did  that  of  any  of  their 
brute  equals.  The  Millennium  should  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  peacef  ul 
scene:— ih.  p.  l‘2l. 

Our  traveller  at  1011*^11  reaches  Rome.  Here  he  enters  rather 
more  into  detail,  but  it  is  little  more  than  the  description  of 
the  (juicle  Rook  expanded.  He  witnesses  the  ceremony  of 
nun-making,  and  the  lair  victim  is  of  course  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  he  has  ever  beheld.  At  the  Sancta  Scala,  or  holy  steps, 
a  tew  joung  women  are  doing  penance.  He  tells  us  he  never 
saw  in  so  small  a  number  ot  the  younger  sort  of  the  opposite 
sex,  so  large  a  proportion  of  beauty  before.  M  oman  is  decidedly 
Mr.  Hill  s  weakness.  M  hen  he  meets  one  she  is  invariablv, 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  said,  ‘  beautiful  exceedingly.’  A 
ceitnm  Romish  priest  takes  him  into  society,  not,  we  should 
imagine  of  the  most  select  order,  and  he  again  meets  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  girls  he  had  seen  in  Italv.  After  the  intro- 
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iluction,  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  the  extraordinary 
sensibility  displayed  on  this  point.  As  an  illustnition  of  the 
priestcraft  prevalent  in  this  city  of  religious  imposture,  ^Ir. 
Hill  tells  us  of  two  criminals — one  of  whom  was  committed  for 
murder,  the  other  for  sacrilege.  The  murderer  dies,  and  eternal 
life  is  promised ;  but  for  him  who  committed  sacrilege,  there 
was  no  hope,  cither  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

*  ‘  Bat  I  WI.S  in  want,  and  the  evil  spiiit  tempted  me.* 

‘  ‘  It  is  no  extenuation,  and  all  prayers  are  idle.  The  vessel  was 
consecrated.  It  was  the  property  of  God  himself.’ 

*  *  But  he  owns  the  whole  earth.' 

*  *  It  was  sacred  to  his  worship.’ 

*  *  Is  one  substance  more  precious  than  another,  in  the  eyes  of 
Him  who  made  the  whole  ?  ’ 

*  ‘  There  is  no  pardon  here,  nor  hereafter.’ 

*  ‘  The  sentence  is  pronounced.  The  blood  shed  on  Mount  Cal¬ 
vary,  hath  not  triumphed  over  the  angel  of  darkness  ;  his  repentance 
is  \  (i  vain.’ — ib.  p.  *2()*2. 

\t  Naples,  Mr.  Hill  seeks  for  a  family  in  which  he  can  oecome 
an  inmate  for  the  winter.  He  makes  many  iiupiiries  after  a 
suitable  residence.  Let  us  follow  him  in  one  of  his  visits.  After 
threading  his  way  through  the  ditliculties  and  dangers  of  the 
lower  floor,  whicli,  according  to  Neapolitan  custom,  is  a  stable, 
and  that  by  no  means  of  the  cleanest  description,  he  reached 
the  staircase,  Mhich  was  perfectly  dark. 

*  We  came,  however,  to  the  proper  landing  of  the  second  floor, 
where  a  little  lamp  gave  us  just  light  enough  to  observe  that  there  was 
a  hole  at  one  corner  of  the  pavement  into  wliicli  all  the  tilth  of  that 
story  w’as  emptied,  which  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  We  now  came  to 
the  third  floor,  and  here  there  was  an  aperture  without  a  window,  which 
looked  into  so  narrow’  a  space,  and  w’as  still  so  far  from  the  top,  that 
a  very  little  day  light  appeared  ;  not  more  than  enough  to  enable  us 
to  avoid  stepping  into  the  receptacles  of  filth.  At  the  fourth  floor 
things  appeared  to  improve.  Tlie  fifth  was  better  still ;  and  the  sixth 
the  best.  Here,  as  on  the  landings  which  we  saw  below,  there  were 
two  doors,  and  each  had  a  string  hanging  from  a  hole.  We  rang  a 
bell,  and  an  old  woman  whom  I  took  for  a  cook,  put  her  head  out  of 
a  glassless  aperture,  a  half  sloiy  still  above  us,  and  uttered  a  most 
piercing  shriek ;  then  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
after  which  both  my  guide  and  the  old  woman  broke  into  a  fit  of 
loud  and  immoderate  laushins:;  and  when  I  asked  the  binder  w’hat 
could  be  the  meaning  of  what  passed,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
only  the  accustomed  greeting  of  the  country,  which  we  had  before 
heard  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  mere  merriment, 
and  then  added,  ‘  Perhaps,  11  Signore  has  not  yet  been  in  the  market 
square  ?  ’  I  had  been,  indeed,  at  the  entrance  of  this  place,  for  the 
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exchange  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  noise,  the  confusion, 
and  the  filth  which  it  exhibited,  arrested  any  further  progress  for  the 

present.  f  r  x 

*  After  a  short  parleying,  the  lady  of  the  house  made  her  appear¬ 
ance — 

‘  She  bore  in  her  hand  a  small  lamp,  nearly  of  the  form  of  those 
of  the  ancients  now  found  in  Pompeii ;  and  she  conducted  us  through 
a  long  corridor  to  a  moderate  sized  apartment,  which  had  a  window 
through  which  light  enough  entered  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
that  of  the  lamo  ;  the  room  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  There  was 
a  chest  of  drawers  with  every  drawer  open ;  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  loaded  with  clothes ;  and  the  walls  were  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  prints  of  the  good  saints  and  martyrs. 

*  The  shrieking  and  laughing  had  somewhat  subsided  as  we  entered 
this  apartment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  visitors,  at  the  command  of  tlie 
hostess,  were  seated,  the  lady  dropped  squat  into  a  broad -armed 
chair,  and  the  most  gracious  compliments  passed  between  the  two 
Neapolitans,  during  which  I  had  time  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  person  of  the  gentle  lady.  She  was  uncommonly  fat,  and 
had,  perhaps,  passed  her  fiftieth  year,  and  upon  around  head  she  wore 
an  exuberance  of  black  hair,  which,  though  a  large  comb  adorned  it, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  for  many  a  year  dressed.  Her  eyes 
were  jet  black  and  full ;  and  her  features  generally  not  disagreeable. 
Several  handkerchiels  of  various  colours  were  twisted  and  hung 
loosely  about  her  neck,  the  yellow  prevailing ;  but  in  spite  of  her 
complexion,  where  her  skin  appeared,  it  was  visibly  dirty.  She  wore 
a  striped  gown  which  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders,  and  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  tight  about  her  fat  arms,  and  she  had  on  dirty 
white  stockings,  with  what  had  been  slippers,  but  of  which  scarce 
enough  remained  to  attach  them  to  the  feet. 

‘  Compliments  having  ceased,  a  colloquy  follow’ed,  the  brief  report 
of  which  will  serve  the  account  of  this  insignificant  adventure. 

“.And  now’  for  the  business  w’hich  brought  us  here,’’  said  the 
honest  bookbinder — *  *  this  foreign  gentleman.’  ’ 

*  .And  here  I  confess  1  expected  the  glance  of  the  lady,  w  hose  ye 
1  had  not  yet  met ;  but  she  did  not  favour  me  with  a  look. 

“This  foreign  gentleman,  wislies  to  place  himself  in  an  Italian 
family,  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

'  At  these  words  the  lady  raised  herself  u’iri  ht  in  her  seat,  with 
her  hands  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  opened  lier  eyes  to  their 
full  capacity  ;  while  her  countenance  expressed  w’hat  might  have 
been  a  feeling  between  consternation  and  curiosity. 

*  He  is  tired  of  hotels,  and  does  not  likethe  gloom  of  lodgi  ni?.’ 

1  he  lady  s  right  hand  was  now  raised,  w’ith  the  fingers  wide 
spread,  and  the  palm  outwards. 

*  *  Can  you  accommo  late  him  ?  ’ 

*  Both  hands  were  now  raised ;  and  the  head  a  little  turned  on  one 
side  ;  but  before  an  instant  had  elapsed,  she  threw  herself  back  in 
the  chair,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  their  full  capacity,  and  uttered  a 


plniek  that  none  but  a  Neapolitan  could  have  equalled,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  short  burst  of  laughter  in  which  she  was  now  alone, 
riie  bookbinder,  seemingly  not  in  the  least  surprised,  however,  waited 
without  adding  a  word  lor  a  reply  to  the  question  he  had  put.  And 
now  the  fair  Neapolitan,  stretchi?»g  out  both  arms,  and  throwing  her 
body  forwards,  and  putting  out  her  feet  to  the  full  extent,  with  the 
heels  to  the  ground,  and  the  toes  pointed  upwards,  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  in  which  the  discourse  had  commenced — 

‘  ‘.Signore,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses;  or  forgotten  tliat 

I  have  a  daughter  in  the  house — a  maiden  ?’  * 

‘  ‘  Oh  true:*  ’  said  the  binder,  ‘  ‘  and  the  thought  might  have  struck 
me,  liad  not  the  gentleman  been  of  a  certain  age,  and  ol  a  tranquil 
disposition.’ 

‘  And  here  again  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  that  I  had  not  so  much 
as  attracted  a  glance  from  the  Neajiolitan  lady. 

‘  ‘  All  that  may  be  true,’  said  she,  placing  her  hands  upon  her 
breast ;  then  holding  out  the  right,  and  drawing  the  tops  of  the  lingers 
and  thumb  to  a  focus;  and  then  placing  the  points  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  leaning  her  head  a  little  forward  with  her  face  slightly 
turned  to  the  lelt,  in  which  position  she  remained  an  instant  still ;  and 
then,  throwing  open  her  hand  as  if  she  loosed  a  Hock  of  birds  from 
the  palm,  and  placing  her  hand  straight  with  the  chin,  something 
elongateil,  she  added — ‘  ‘  Hut  you  know  1  have  i»eighbours.’ — ib. 

Not  deterred  by  this  speeiineii  of  Neapolitan  loveliness,  Mr. 
Hill  at  length  enters  a  family  residing  at  a  short  disttince  from 
Naples,  where  he  remains  the  winter,  eating  maecjironi  to  his 
hearths  content.  During  his  stay  here,  he  became  a  witness  of 
what  he  most  firnilv  liclieves  to  be  a  miraelc — that  is,  he 
saw  the  frozen  or  congealed  blood  of  Saint  (lennaro,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city,  liipiify,  and  become  as  (piick  and  voluble  at 
the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  saint,  as  when  it  ran  in  the  veins 
of  the  holy  man  during  his  life  in  the  flesh.  These  are  Mr. 

II  ill’s  ow  n  w  ords.  AVe  arc  rather  more  sceptical  than  our  author, 
though  he  fissures  us,  ‘the  miracle  is  beyond  confutation.’  We 
arc  acijuaintcd  w  ith  many  substances,  w  hich  w  ould  liquify  when’ 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  caudle,  or  the  warm  kisses  of  fair  devo¬ 
tees,  in  much  less  time  than  did  the  blood  of  the  worthy  saint. 
A  esuvius,  Herculaneum,  and  Pomjieii,  to  w  hich  places  our 
attention  is  next  directed,  we  deem  far  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  this  clever  trick  played  by  designing  priests. 

The  climate  of  Naples  is  not  particularly  tempting,  and  Mr. 
Hill  left  it  in  the  middle  of  Febriuiry.  At  Palermo,  on  a  mise¬ 
rable  night, — for  it  rained  in  torrents,  he  seeks  shelter,  and  finds 
it  at  length  in  a  house  of  charity ;  one  of  the  delirious  inmates 
of  which  pays  him  a  visit,  more  unexpected  tlian  figreeablc.  At 
Messina  he  meets  w  ith  a  priest,  who  proves  himself  a  fit  brother 
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to  the  one  at  Home,  and  what  otherwise  could  be  expected.  At 
Home,  at  ^lessina,  at  Oxford,  at  Ascott,  the  term  denotes  a  man 
who  knows  little  of  religion,  hut  the  form. 

After  a  month's  stay  in  Messina,  he  hears  of  a  Genoese 
vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing;  for  Constantinople.  Mr.  Hill 
ji  passag;e,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  ^varnings  of  his 
friend  the  priest,  and  of  a  Sicilian  diviner,  \yhom  he  had 
met  at  the  cottce-liouse  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fretiuent- 
in‘^  At  Syni,  as  the  vessel  makes  a  short  stay,  he  disembarks, 
and  hastily  visits  what  remains  of  Athenian  power  and  splen¬ 
dour.  Mcxlern  Athens  it  seems,  has  little  to  repay  or  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller.  ‘  Our  fat  contributor'  in  Punch, 
favoured  the  public  with  an  account  of  Otho's  palace,  which,  from 
Air.  Hill's  sketch  of  that  clninsy  specimen  of  architecture, 
we  imagine  to  be  literally  correct.  However,  it  matters  not 
much ;  the  splendour  of  the  palace  is  no  sign  of  the  freedom  or 
civilization  of  the  people.  Were  it  so,  the  autocrat  w  ould  no 
longer  govern  a  race  of  serfs.  Our  author  expatiates  at  some 
length  on  the  famed  ruins  which  everywhere  met  his  view ;  but 
the  information  gpven  ns  is  not  of  a  particularly  novel  character. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  such  matters,  have  been  told  times  w  ithout  number.  M  e 
needed  *  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that.'  Of  such  subjects 
Mr.  Hill  gives  us  more  than  enough,  whilst,  of  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  thev  are  whose  sires  achieved  all  that  was 
noble  aud  sublime  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  art,  we  have  no 
account  whatever.  For  all  that  Air.  Hill  says,  he  might  as  well 
have  staved  in  the  eitv  of  the  dead. 

But  at  length  our  author  reaehes  the  land  of  the  turban ;  and 
here  we  are  rather  disappointed  with  the  dearth  of  information. 
Ibimbles  through  narrow'  streets  where  nothing  is  seen ;  and 
visits  to  coffee-houses  w  here  nothing  is  said,  arc  not  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  general  reader.  His  attention,  how  ever,  is  attracted 
by  an  incident  on  w  hich  he  contrives  to  hang  a  w’orld  of  specu¬ 
lation.  A  dog  w  ith  her  puppies,  is  on  the  point  of  starvation, 
and  a  I'ollection  is  made  for  her.  AVc  quote  Air.  Hill's  own 
words : — 

*  I  he  collection,  in  a  word,  which  the  charitable  old  man  gathered 
With  so  much  ease,  was  for  the  necessities  of  one  of  the  canine  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city  ;  and  as  my  guide  learnt  as  we  passed  along,  by 
the  remarks  which  were  incidentally  made,  for  an  especial  case  of 
one  of  the  females  ol  the  species,  wdiose  lately  produced  little  litter 
had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  which ’W'ould  involve 
half-a-score,  at  least,  of  both  sexes  of  her  kind  in  equal  perdition, 
without  this  timely  interference  for  their  preservation.' — Vol.  ii. 
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Such  is  the  fact — the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is,  tlie  superiority  of 
Mussulmen  and  their  relij^ion ;  but  ‘  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,’  and  this  sinj^le  fact  does  not  at  all  incline  us  to 
believe  in  Mahomet.  In  ll^ngland,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  gentleman  to  his  groom,  humanity  towards 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  the  rule,  and  not  as  Mr.  Hill 
would  make  it  the  exception.  Hut  that  is  no  test  of  eharaeter. 
Many  of  the  blood-thirsty  heroes  of  the  French  revolution 
were  sensitive  to  an  extreme  with  respect  to  the  happiness  of 
some  favourite  animal.  The  story  of  Sterne,  who  wept  over  a 
dead  ass,  and  left  his  mother  to  starve,  is  familiar  to  all.  The 
thoughtless  women  who  are  met  with  every  day,  rolling  in  their 
carriages  along  llegent-strcet,  have  generally  a  curled  and 
scented  poodle  with  them,  over  whose  woes  they  sorrow,  whilst 
they  remain  callous  when  they  hear  the  talc  of  a  yictim  of  the 
world’s  injustice,  for  whom  there  remains  nought  but  the  work- 
house,  the  Hulks,  or  the  grave;  and  the  humanity  our  author 
admires,  is  precisely  of  the  same  maudlin  character — it  is  the 
humanity  of  those  who  would  fatten  a  dog,  and  enslave  a  man. 
Full  of  Mr.  Hill’s  ideas,  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Mussulman’s 
humanity,  we  turn  to  his  next  page,  and  find  that  it  contains 
an  account  of  the  great  slave  bazaar !  The  delusion  vanishes  at 
once.  If  this  be  the  huinanity  of  the  koran,  let  it  perish  for 
ever  from  the  earth. 


Mr.  Hill  devotes  much  of  his  last  volume  to  a  comparison  of 
the  religion  of  the  bible,  and  that  of  the  koran.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  doing  so.  IMic  right  of  private  judgment  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves,  we  willingly  extend  to  otliers;  all  we  ask  is, 
that  in  the  discussion  the  truth  should  be  fully  stated.  Mr. 


Hill  takes  his  idea  of  Christianity  from  the  mummeries  and  cor¬ 


ruptions  of  Koine:  he  should  have  gone  to  the  fountain  head, — 


‘  to  the  huv  and  to  the  testimony’  where  he  would  have  learnt 


how'  spiritual  and  pure  was  the  religion  we  believe  and  profess. 
It  is  childish  to  talk  about  sincerity.  When  Calileo  taught  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  round  the  sun,  it  would  have 
been  no  defence  of  the  opposite  to  have  said,  that  the  believer  in  it 
was  sincere.  I'lidoubtedly  in  Mahomedanism  there  is  something 
of  the  truth.  No  (low  nright  lie  can  long  be  a  great  national 
belief.  Mr.  Hill  says,  it  teaches  some  truth,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  the  whole  truth,  as  contained  in 
the  Bible.  He  might  in  just  the  same  manner  argue,  the  moon 
gives  some  light,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  (diristianity,  he  says,  would 
jirodnce  such  a  change  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  introduce 
it.  A  change  in  Turkey  would  raise  her  from  her  degrad(‘d 
position,  and  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country.  As  mere 
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politicians,  we  would  wish  to  see  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  turned 
into  a  Christian  house  of  prayer.  AVe  should  deem  it  a  bright 
day  when  the  crescent  gave  way  to  the  cross.  We  cannot  think 
so* favourably  of  the  religion  of  the  koran  as  does  Mr.  Hill; 
perhaps  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  that  mysterious  inhabitant 
of  Mecca  than  he  has,  but  we  look  upon  the  religion  he  propa¬ 
gated,  with  its  low  ideas  of  woman — with  its  sanction  of  polygamy 
and  slavery — with  its  sensual  rewards  and  indulgences,  as  in. 
finitely  beneath  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Mr.  Hill 
we  should  conjecture,  is  no  profound  theologian,  but  from 
Moore  he  might  have  learned  that — 

*  A  Turkish  heaven  ’tis  easily  made, 

'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.’ 

And  yet,  professing  to  be  a  grave  pbilosophical  observer — 
one  who  has  long  outlived  the  heat  and  passion  of  young 

blood,  he  would  advocate  that  system  which  teaches*  its  followers 

*  » 

their  bliss  will  be  an  eternal  round  of  animal  indulgence ;  as 
if  the  Bible,  w  ith  its  higher  aud  holier  requirements  and  rew  ards 
had  never  been  revealed  to  man. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Hill.  If  bis  work  reaches 
a  second  edition,  we  recommend  him  to  revise  his  style,  and  to 
omit  much  of  his  matter.  On  the  part  of  a  traveller,  pages  of 
ill-reasoned  speculation  are  perfectly  gratuitous.  Travels,  unless 
notoriously  ill-written,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting. 

*  ’Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill; 

But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence, 

To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense !’ 

Mr.  Hill  reads  Pope ;  at  any  rjite  he  quotes  him — let  him 
bear  these  lines  in  mind,  for,  alas  !  both  errors  are  to  be  laid  at 
his  door. 


Art.  HI.  ..I  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  Moses  Stuart, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.  ‘2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  oOIand  504.  London;  Wiley 
and  Putman.  1815. 

The  oldest  testimony  for  the  canonical  authority  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Apocalypse  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Papias.  It  is  only 
howoer,  from  other  and  much  later  writers,  that  wx  have  any 
notice  of  Papias  in  connexion  with  this  point,  viz.  from  Andreas 
and  Aretluts,  bishops  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  sixth 
ceiHur}\  1  he  words  of  the  former  are ;  *  But  w  e  deem  it  su- 
|>ernuou8  to  speak  at  length  of  the  divinely-inspired  book,  to  the 
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credibility  of  which,  the  blessed  men  Gregory  the  theologian, 
and  Cyril,  bear  testimony,  as  also  the  more  ancient  Papias, 
Irenieiis,  ^lethodiiis,  and  Hippolytus.'  The  language  of  iVre- 
thas  is  nearly  the  same.  In  tlie  epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  there  is  a  reference  to  one  passage  in  the 
book,  or  according  to  Ruinart  and  others  to  two,  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  expressly  attributes  it  to  the  apostle 
John.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote 
a  book  concerning  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  that  Thcophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  llcr- 
mogenes, 'in  which  he  alleged  many  testimonies  out  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  John.  According  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  historian, 
Apollonius  ‘  alleged  testimonies  out  of  the  Revelation,  and  re¬ 
ported  how  that  John  raised  at  Ephesus,  by  the  divine  power  of 
God,  one  that  was  dead. to  life  again.^  Irenaius  (piotes  the 
book  as  'the  Revelation  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.^  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  attributes  it  to  the  same  author ;  and  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  it  as  written  by  the  apostle  John,  the  same 
who  wrote  the  first  epistle.  Ilippolytus  received  it  as  the 
production  of  the  same  apostle,  and  Origen  in  like  manner, 
specifies  the  writer  as  John  the  sou  of  Zebedec.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  received  the  book  as  written  by  a  person  called 
John,  a  holy  man,  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  he 
thinks  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  as  Scripture  by  Nepos,  by  C'yprian,  Novatus, 
Lactautius,  the  latter  Arnobius;  and  by  the  Manichces,  the 
Donatists,  and  the  Arians.  In  like  manner  it  was  acknowledged 
as  canonical  by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  Augustine,  Didymus,  Basil  the 
Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandriji,  Eirmicus  Mjiternus,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Philastcr,  Pacian,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Prudentius, 
Innocent  of  Rome,  Council  of  Dieppe,  Andreas,  Aretlias,SulpiciuS; 
Severus,  Johannes,  Damascenus,  and  (Ecumenius.  It  is  in  the 
catalogues  of  Amphilochius,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  in 
the  codex  Alexandrinus. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  generally  ascribed  the  book  to  Cerinthus,  thus  denying 
its  inspiration  and  authority.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Cains  of 
Rome.  Eusebius  speaks  in  an  undecided  way  respecting  the 
Apocalypse,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  gather  his  ow  n  opinion  re¬ 
garding  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  apostle  John;  and  besides,  he  has  not 
quoted  it  in  proof  or  confirmation  of  any  doctrine,  even  in  cases 
where  it  might  readily  have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  That 
it  was  not  universally  received  may  be  inferred  from  the  words : 
'  Concerning  the  Ajmcalypse  there  arc,  to  this  very  day,  differ- 
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cut  opiiiioiis.*  A.ccorilinj5  to  liiiii  soiiiG  rejected  it,  otliers  j)liic0d 
it  among  tlic  books  uiiivcrsiilly  reeeived.  li<pipbaiiiu.s  states,  thut 
it  was  not  universally  received  in  bis  day,  iiistaneiiig  tbc  ease  of 
tbe  Alogiaus,  wbo  rejected  not  only  it,  but  all  Jobn  s  writings. 
Cvril  of  Jenisalem  omits  it  in  bis  catalogue,  and  bis  ojnnion 
appears  to  have  been  unfavourable.  So  also  (Iregorv  of  IS  azian- 
zum.  It  is  wanting  in  tbe  catalogue  of  tbe  council  of  Laodicca, 
in  tbe  canon  of  tbc  Syrian  ebureb,  and  in  tbe  Syriac  version. 
Ampbilocbius  liisbop  of  Iconium  says,  that  tbe  book  was  approved 
bv  some,  tbongb  many  pronounced  it  spurious.  J eroine  allinns 
that  many  Greek  cburcbcs  rejected  tbe  book.  A  passage  in  Au¬ 
gustine  leads  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  was  not  universally  re¬ 
ceived  in  bis  time.  In  regard  to  the  divines  of  tbc  Antioehenian 
school  there  is  some  diiliculty  in  ascertaining  tlicir  opinion. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  it  is  jirobable,  did  not  receive  tbe  book. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Chrysostom  never  (piotes  tbe 
Apocalypse,  tbougb  be  bad  many  suitable  opportunities  of  doing 
80.  Wetstcin  and  Schmid,  however,  refer  to  several  passages  in 
liis  homilies  on  Matthew,  in  which  figures  and  metaphors  re¬ 
specting  tbe  future  blessedness  of  ChrisCs  kingdom  have  been 
borrowed  from  tbe  Apocalypse ;  and  Suidas  states,  that  Chry¬ 
sostom  acknowledged  the  canonicity  of  John’s  three  epistles  and 
tbc  licvelation.  Tbe  probability  therefore  is,  that  Chrysostom 
received  tbc  book.  Tbcodoret,  too,  does  not  cite  tbe  book,  al¬ 
though  be  alludes  to  it  three  times  in  bis  extant  works.  Seve- 
rian  omits  tall  mention  of  it.  In  tbc  ninth  century  Nicepliorus 
rejected  it. 

From  tbe  preceding  summaiT  of  authorities  for  and  against  the 
canonical  rank  and  genuineness  of  this  book,  it  will  be  seen, 


that  tbe  weight  of  evidence  decidedly  preponderates  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  Tbc  stream  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  patristic  learn¬ 
ing  runs  in  support  of  it  as  divine.  Some  of  tbe  witnesses 


opposed  it  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  against  ^lontanisni  and 
Millennarianism,  rather  than  on  tbc  ground  of  impartial  in([uiry. 
Hence  tbc  rejection  of  it  by  tbe  Alogians  or  Antimontanists,  and 
by  Cains.  Hence,  too,  tbe  remarks  of  Dionysius,  denying  that  the 
production  proceeded  from  Jobn  tbe  apostle,  mav  be  in  part  ac¬ 
counted  tor.  Perhaps  Eusebius  was  influenced  by  tbe  opinion 
and  arguments  of  Dionysius,  as  Lardner  conjectures,  to  which 
doctrinal  prepossessions  may  be  added.  It  is  no  proof  against  the 
Aj^alypse  that  it  is  wanting  in  several  catalogues,  because  the 
writers  may  not  have  intended  to  give  any  books,  except  such  as 
were  adapted  to  public  reading  in  tbe  churches.  Tbc  Syriac 
version  wants  it,  but  it  also  wants  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  Jobn,  with  the  epistle  of  Jude.  Tbe  obscurity  of  tbc  work, 
its  comparative  inutility  for  public  reading,  and  the  opposition 
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to  Montaiiisin  wliich  existed,  at  least  in  spirit,  in  the  Syrian 
church,  combined  to  exclude  it  from  the  Peshito.  AVhy  Ebed* 
jesn  omitted  it  in  his  catalogue  of  the  canonical  writinj^s,  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Syrian  church,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Perliaps 
he  made  no  mention  of  it  because  the  old  Syrian  version  wanted 
it.  The  same  reason  may  serve  to  acco\int  for  the  silence  of 
Gregory  Bar  llebraeus  and  James  of  Edessa  respecting  it.  But 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  testimony  of  these  three  writers  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  authority  of  Epherem,  who  quotes  it  as 
canonical,  ascribing  it  to  John  the  divine ;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance,  says  Assemann,  ‘  it  may  be  seen  w  hat  was  the  judgment 
of  the  most  ancient  Syrians  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  book 
in  question.^  Besides,  the  inscription  of  the  Syrian  version  still 
existing,  ascribes  the  book  to  John  the  evangelist.  The  authority 
of  Clement  and  Origen  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  in  favour  of  the  book,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  learning  and  critical  ability  of  these  w  riters,  but 
because  they  took  no  part  in  the  millennarian  and  anti-millen- 
narian  disputations.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  impartial  and  competent  witnesses.  The  millennarians 
would  be  naturally  inclined  to  uphold  the  book  as  supporting 
their  favourite  tenet,  w  hile  their  o]>ponents,  for  the  same  reason, 
would  be  disposed  to  reject  it. 

The  result  of  our  examination  and  comparison  of  the  external 
evidence  is  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority  and 
genuineness  of  the  work.  Some  doubted  or  denied  its  claims  in 
early  times  j  but  it  was  always  [federally  received.  The  current 
of  opinion  w  as  clearly  on  its  side.  It  w  as  mnally  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  quoted  as  of  equal  value  with 
the  other  portions. 

II. — In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  it  is 
commonly  assumed,  that  it  was  written  or  published  a.d.  95 
90,  or  97.  The  reason  for  assuming  this  date  is  the  fact  of 
John’s  banisliment  to  Patmos,  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  latter  part  of  Domitian’s  reign.  Now  that  emperor  died 
in  90,  and  his  persecution  did  not  commence  till  near  the  close 
of  his  reign.  Thus  the  composition  of  tlie  book,  or  at  least  its 
publication,  is  assigned  citlier  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  or  to  that 
of  his  successor  Nerva.  It  is  well  attested  by  anti(juity  that  the 
apostle  was  banished  to  I’atmos,  and  received  his  revelations 
there.  The  ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  refers  to  his  exile 
for  the  gospel’s  sake,  and  accords  with  the  tradition.  But  an¬ 
tiquity  is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  fixing  the  time  of  the 
banishment  to  the  reign  of  Domitiau.  Eusebius  (in  his  Chroni- 
con  and  Ecclesiastical  History)  and  Jerome,  attribute  it  to 
Domitian  ;  Epiphanins  to  Claudius ;  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
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Apocalypse,  the  younger  Hippolytus,  and  Theophylact,  assign  it 
to  Nero ;  while  Tcrtullian,  Clement,  and  Oripn  name  no  em- 
peror.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  chiefly  relied  upon  as  being 
the  earliest  which  favours  the  time  of  Domitian.  Speaking  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  father  says  :  ‘  It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  day,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.’ 
Some  have  conjectured  tliat  Domitius  (Nero)  and  Domitian  wqxq 
early  interchanged,  and  that  even  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus 
may  refer  to  Nero,  by  supposing  that  Jo/xiTiaioO  is  an  adjective, 
formed  from  JofxsTioc,  meaning  hdomjimj  to  Domitius  or  Nero. 
But  this  conjecture  is  utterly  improbable.  The  language  of 
Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen,  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
to  Nero  than  to  Domitian.  Jerome  himself,  tliough  he  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  says  in  his  treatise  against  Jovinian: 
‘  Tertullian  relates  that  John  being  cast  by  Nero’s  order  into  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil,  &c.’  Besides,  Eusebius,  wlio  follows 


Irenaeus  in  his  Chronicle  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  associates 


the  Patinos  exile,  in  his  Evangelical 


Demonstration,  with  the 


deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul  under  Nero.  It  would  aiipear,  too, 
that  Arethas  dissented  from  the  tradition  of  Irenaeus  and  Euse¬ 


bius,  for  although,  in  one  place,  he  seems  to  follow  another 
opinion,  yet  he  contends  that  Kev.  vii.  1 — 8,  was  written  at 
Ephesus  before  the  Jewish  war.  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  early 
church  with  regard  to  John’s  bjinishment  is  neither  definite  nor 
consistent.  Hence  it  is  of  little  value  in  determining  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
tradition  wiis  manufactured  in  diflerent  shapes  and  forms  out  of 
the  statement  in  chap.  i.  1).  The  passage  furnished'  a  basis 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  docs  not,  how¬ 
ever,  necessarily  imply  that  actual  persecution  had  assailed  the 
apostle,  l)ut  merely  that  he  suftered  for  the  gospel’s  sake. 
Perhaps  he  retired  to  the  lonely  island  warned  by  the  signs  of 
the  times  of  impending  and  fiery  opposition  to  Christianity. 
Foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  likely  to  reach  the  provinces  in 
its  progress  from  Borne,  he  prudently  fled  before  it. 

Abandoning  the  uncertain  ground  of  external  testimony,  let 
ns  look  if  there  be  any  indications  in  the  book  itself  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  there  aic 
distinct  references  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  city  is  not  spoken  of  as  already  destroyed,  but  as  sjieedily 
to  be  given  up  to  its  enemies.  Thus,  in  tlic  first  verse,  the  seer 
reeei\es  a  measuring-reed,  with  which  he  is  commanded  to 
measure  the  temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship 
therein.  This  presupposes  that  the  temple  was  3'et  standing. 

n  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  the  destruction  ot 
one  part  of  the  city  is  predicted,  obviously  im[)lying  th.at  the 
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holy  city,  i.e.,  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  were  depicted  in  the 
commencement  of  the  chapter  as  still  standinix.  It  is  true  that 
the  writer  mij^ht  have  borrowed  a  symbolie  description  from  the 
temple  already  in  ruins,  especially  if  the  measurement  had  been 
intended  to  denote  the  erection  of  a  new  temple  instead  of  the 
former;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  would  have  been  ineon- 
jrruous  to  symbolize  the  preservation  of  the  true  sanctuary — all 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  acceptable  worship — under  the 
fi;(urc  of  a  temple  in  ruins.  The  holy  place  yet  nndest roved, 
harmonizes  best  with  the  maintenance  of  (lod’s  worship  in  the 
midst  of  opposition.  On  the  whole,  we  infer  from  the  eleventh 
chapter  thus  much,  that  the  Apoealyi)se  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  tenn)le.  Another  passa;i;e, 
containing  a  chronological  allusion  still  more  definite,  is  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  tenth  verse  :  ‘  And  tluTC  are  seven  kings  : 
live  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
when  he  eometh,  he  must  continue  a  sliort  space.’  The  whole 
ehai)ter  sullieiently  proves  that  the  Homan  emperors  are  here 
indicated.  The  (luestion  is,  who  are  the  live  already  dead,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  one  still  reigning?  According  to  liiicke  and 
Ewald,  the  sixth  emperor  is  (Jalba.  facldioru  and  Hleek  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  be  \  espasian,  while  Herthohlt  and  Koehler  lix  upon 
Nero.  Thus,  some  reckon  the  first  of  tlee  Homan  emperors 
Julius  Ciesar;  others,  Augustus.  If  we  begin  with  the  former, 
the  live  are,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  'riberius,  Caligula,  and 
(daudius,  making  the  sixtii  to  l)e  Nero,  'the  one  that  is  but 
if  the  scries  commence  with  Augustus,  the  sixth  will  be  (lalba. 
fachhorn  and  Hleek  think  that  (lalba,  Otho,  and  VitcUius 
should  be  omitted  from  the  enumeration  in  consideration  of 
their  brief  and  tumultuous  sovereignty  ;  but  the  Homan  his¬ 
torians  uniformly  insert  them  in  the  lists  of  Homan  emperors, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  John  should  depart  from  their  ac- 
eustoiiK'd  method.  There  is  some  dilliculty  in  d(;ciding  between 
the  other  two  opinions,  because  the  imperial  series  in  a  few 
writers  begins  with  Augustus,  while  in  the  rest,  it  begins  with 
Julius  (aesar.  In  support  of  the  former,  as  the  true  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  series,  LLickc  (piotcs  Tacitus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and 
Sextus  Rufus  ;  but  the  words  of  the  lirst  writer,  which  alone  are 
of  any  weight,  are  somewhat  indeliuite.  In  su[)port  ot  the 
latter,  the  fourth  book  of  Kzra,  Josepiius  in  his  Anticpiities, 
Suetonius,  the  Paschal  (Chronicle,  and  (leorgius  Syncellus,  may 
be  adduced.  In  the  liflh  book  of  the  Sybilline  writings,  Julius 
(desar  is  tluj  lirst ;  but  in  the  twelfth  book,  Augustus.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  Julius  (’a*sar.  The  testimony 
ol  Josephus  is  clear  and  explicit.  John,  being  a  Jew,  would 
naturally  follow  the  same  reckoning,  especially  as  it  was  agree- 
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able  to  the  customary  Roman  compiitation,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Suetonius.  Thus  the  sixth  head  is  Nero,  rather  than 
(lalba. 

But  the  words  of  chap.  xvii.  2,  seem  opposed  to  this  view,  no 
less  than  those  of  xvii.  8,  and  xiii.  3.  AVith  regard  to  the  last 
passage  it  is  far  from  conclusive,  because  in  it  the  writer  speaks 
oiwhat  he  saw;  and  we  know  that  things  future  were  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  prophets  in  their  ecstatie  state,  as  present 
realities.  But  the  words  of  chap.  xvii.  8 — 11,  contain  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery  relative  to  the  woman  and  the  beast, 
given  to  John  by  aii  angel.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  chrono¬ 
logical  data  are  appropriately  introduced.  The  heathen  Roman 
empire  is  individualized  in  Nero,  the  first  of  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors  who  persecuted  the  Christians.  It  was  currently  reported 
and  believed  among  the  Romans,  that  Nero  was  not  actually 
dead,  but  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  East,  and  would  soon 
return  thence  to  subdue  all  his  enemies,  and  take  possession 
again  of  his  own  kingdom.  Suetonius  relates  that  the  sooth¬ 
sayers  (mathcmatici)  had  predicted  this  in  the  lifetime  of  Nero, 
and  that  the  tyrant  had  been  greatly  alarmed  by  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  story  was  of  Jewish  origin.  The  same  idea 
was  current  among  the  early  Christians,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Sybillines.  It  was  generally  believed  by 
them  that  Nero  would  return  from  the  East  as  antichrist,  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  make  war  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  the  latter,  and  suffer  signal  defeat.  Agreeably  to 
this  prevalent  report  concerning  Nero,  he  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  seven  heads  w  Inch  was  apparently  dead,  but  w  hose  deadly 
wound  was  healed,  so  that  he  appeared  alive  again,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all.  He  ‘is  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall 
ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  perdition.^  In 
consecpicnce  of  his  supposed  reappearance,  he  is  ‘  an  eighth,  and 
yet  is  one  of  the  seven  emperors,  and  gocth  into  perdition.^ 
Thus  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  is  sot  forth  as 
the  representative  of  heathenism,  the  church’s  enemy.  In  the 
8th  and  11th  verses  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  an  explanation 
is  given,  couched  in  the  language  of  prevalent  report  and  belief. 
Nero  is  described  agreeably  to  the  current  truditiQUy  a  tradition 
which  took^  its  rise  before  his  death.  The  explanation  amounts 
to  this  :  *  Ihc  beast  which  thou  sawest  is  the  emperor,  of  whom 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  he  shall  be  assassinated,  recover  of 
the  wound,  go  to  the  east,  and  return  from  it  to  desolate  the 
0  lurch,  and  inflict  terrible  punishments  on  his  enemies.’  Thus 
XX  n.  10,  implies,  that  the  visions  were  received  by  the  ]m>phet 
unng  the  time  of  Nero.  \\  hether  they  xverc  trritten  iinmedi- 
a  e  \  after  or  not,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  passage. 
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The  place  at  which  the  book  was  written  may  have  been 
Patinos;  or  Ephesus,  after  .lohn’s  return.  Some  of  the 
fathers  seem  not  to  have  tliouj^ht  of  separatinj^  thv  seeing  from 
the  writing  of  the  visions.  Hence  Jerome  says  :  ‘  When  l)o- 
mitian  raised  a  second  jierscention,  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
which  was  set  on  foot  by  Nero,  John  was  banished  into  the 
island  of  Patinos,  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.’  Early  tradi¬ 
tion  assigns  the  composition  to  Asia  Minor.  Little  exactness 
however,  need  be  expected  from  this  department,  liertholdt  con¬ 
ceives,  that  the  command  given  to  John  to  write  the  visions,  and 
send  them  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (verse  11),  implies  that 
he  was  not  in  Asia  Minor  when  thev  were  written.  In  con- 
nexion  with  this  remark  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  seven 
cities  are  mentioned  in  tlic  exact  order  in  which  they  would  be 
visited  by  one  setting  out  from  Patinos.  Thus  there  is  a  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  the  island  as  the  spot  whence  the  written 
visions  were  sent  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  eommand  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  given  to  John  by  the  angel,  may  be  separated 
from  the  actual  writing;  but  it  is  surely  implied  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  that  a  very  short  interval  occurred  between  the  issuing  and 
the  execution  of  the  injunction,  during  which,  no  good  reason 
appears  for  supposing  a  change  of  aboile  on  the  jiart  of  the  seer. 
Liickc  ap])eals  to  tlic  verb  eysvo'aTjv,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
verses  of  the  first  chapter,  for  proof  that  the  author  was  no 
longer  in  Patinos.  Put  it  was  customary  for  ancient  writers, 
both  Gn^ck  and  Homan,  to  transport  themselves  in  idea  to  the 
time  when  their  composition  should  be  read,  and  consequently 
to  speak  of  the  actual  period  of  writing  as  past.  On  the  whole, 
we  incline  to  think,  that  the  visions  were  seen  and  committed 
to  writing  in  Patinos. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  book  was  not  written  till  Do- 
niitiaiPs  reign,  adduce  the  following  objections  to  so  early  a  date 
as  the  time  of  Nero. 

1.  ‘‘It  is  evident,^’  say  L’Eiifaiit  and  Heausobre,  ‘from  divers 
places  of  the  Hevelation,  that  there  had  been  an  open  perse¬ 
cution  in  the  provinces.  St.  John  himself  had  been  banished 
into  Ihitinos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The  church  of  Ephesus, 
or  its  bisliop,  is  commended  for  their  ‘  labour  and  patience,’ 
which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  more  manifest 
in  the  words  directed  to  the  church  of  Smyrna,  ch.  ii.  9 :  ‘  I 
know  tliv  works  and  tribulation.’  For  tlu*  original  word  always 
denotes  persecution,  in  the  .scriptures  of  the  New  Testament : 
as  it  is  also  explained  in  the  following  vcr.se.  In  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chajiter,  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  put  to  death  at  Pergamos. — All  that  has  been  now 
observed  concerning  the  persecution,  of  which  mention  is  made 
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in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Revelation,  cannot  relate  to  the  time 
of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  nor  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the  provinces. 
And  therefore  it  must  relate  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tradition.'^ 

In  order  to  account  for  John’s  banishment  to  Patmos,  it  is 
not  neccssarv'  to  believe,  neither  do  the  words  of  the  ninth  verse 
imply,  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  raged  at  Ephesus.  AVhen 
it  was  active  at  Rome,  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  may  be 
supposed  to  have  trembled  for  their  safety.  ^Vhatever  atfected  the 
capital,  would  naturally  aftect  the  distant  parts  and  dependencies 
of  the  empire.  The  verse  alluded  to  may  imj)ly  no  more  than 
that  John  saw  the  storm  lower;  and,  wjirned  by  the  signs  of 
the  times,  no  less  than  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  withdrew  for  a 
season  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  Or,  if  a  banishment, 
properly  so  called,  be  insisted  on  as  an  unavoidable  inference 
from  the  passage,  we  may  refer  to  the  decree  of  Claudius,  w  Inch 
enjoined  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  prefects  and  ])residcnts  of  provinces  would  act  after  the 
manner  of  their  prince.  Grotius  thinks  that  the  apostle  did  not 
sutler  this  punishment  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jew’,  or  rather  as 
the  head  of  a  new’  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  onlv  sent  awav,  but  banished  to  a  desert  island.  This  is 
certainly  possible,  for  the  heathen  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  Jews  and  Christians  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 


by  Titus.  The  magistrates  looked  upon  those  who  worship¬ 
ped  so  ditferently  from  themselves  as  disatfected  towards  their 
administration,  and  proceeded  in  some  eases  to  extreme  mea¬ 
sures  against  their  persons  and  property.  Hence  measures 
directed  against  Jews  were  extended  to  Christians.  Resides, 


w’c  may  reply,  in  the  w’ords  of  Eardner,  *  that  the  Christian 
writers  who  speak  ot  Nero’s  persecution  do  in  etfcct  or  expressly 
say  it  was  general ;  that  from  Rome  it  spread  into  the  provinces 
and  was  authorised  by  public  edicts.’  In  proof  of  this,  allusion 
is  made  to  lertullian,  Luctantius,  Snlpicius  Severus,  Orosius, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Pagi.  The  expressions  of  Suetonius,  re¬ 
garding  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  in  the  same  reign,  are 
general,  such  as,  ‘  The  Christians  were  punished,’  including  suf¬ 
ferings  in  the  provinces  as  w’cll  as  the  citv. 

I  bus  much  we  have  thought  it  right  to  sav  regarding  that 
part  of  the  argument  which  atfects  John  himself. 

ihe  labour  and  patience’  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  arc  ex- 
pressious  of  a  specific  character,  referring  to  false  apostles,  from 
whom  the  Christians  in  that  city  had  to  endure  much.  A  paiu- 
Ti  joustant  opposition  was  required  against  their  ett’orts. 
le  words  addressed  to  the  church  at  Smvrna :  ‘  Thv’^  works  and 
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tribulutiou/  muiiiestioiiably  involve  the  idea  of  |)ersecution,  but 
of  persi'cutioii  arising  from  a  particular  class  of  individuals,  as 
the  context  demonstrates — from  op|Kinents  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  who,  professing  themselves  the  friends  of  the  truth,  were 
in  reality  deceivers  and  liars.  The  apostle  Paul  encountered 
the  frecpient  antagonism  of  such  persons ;  they  harasstul  him 
with  unceasing  hatred ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  churches,  such 
as  that  of  Smyrna,  suilered  from  them  in  like  manner.  They  dis¬ 
turbed  the  pesu'c  and  marred  the  purity  of  that  community.  Such 
persecution  is  of  a  kind  to  harmonise  with  the  time  of  any  early 
Roman  emperor.  It  is  not  at  all  ncec'ssary  to  refer  it  to  the  reign 
of  lX)mitian ;  since  it  did  not  arise  from  heathen  potentates,  but 
from  professors  of  religion. 

In  regard  to  Antipas,  nothing  is  known.  He  siidered  at  Pcr- 
gamos,  but  under  whom,  or  in  what  eireumstauces,  is  uncertain. 
Our  hypothesis  docs  not  assume  as  essential  to  it  that  he  was  put 
to  death  under  Nero.  Who  shall  deny  that  individual  CHiristians 
suller(‘d  occasionally  in  the  provinces  even  before  the  time  of 
Nero  ? 


2.  ^  It  a|)pcars  from  the  Revelation,  that  the  Nicolaitans  made 
a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  since  they  are  ex[)ressly 
named  ;  whereas  they  were  only  foretold  and  described  in  general 
terms  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  written  aft(;r  the  year 
sixty;  and  in  St.  Jude’s,  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Vespasian.’  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Ni¬ 
colaitans  made  a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  because  they 
are  mentioned.  The  most  })robal)le  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  that  which  regards  it  as  symholiCy  signitying  corrupters  of  the 
people,  cquivjdent  to  Balaam,  in  Hebrew,  ’flins  the  same  class  of 
persons  is  meant  w  hom  Peter  describes  as  ‘  followers  of  the  way 


of  ihdaam.’  The  Nicolaitans  of  w  hom  the  fathers  speak,  were 
a  party  ofClnosties  subsecpiently  formed,  whose  founder  was 
Nicholas.  They  were  confounded  with  the  Nicolaitans  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Apocalypse. 

3.  ‘  The  condition  of  the  seven  churches  as  described  in  the 


Apocalypse  shews,  that  they  had  been  planted  a  considerable 
time.  John  reproves  faults  that  do  not  hajipen  excejit  after  a 
while.  The  church  of  Ephesus  had  left  her  first  love.  That  of 
Sardis  had  a  name  to  live  but  was  dead.  The  community  at 
Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  inditference.  St. 


Paul  writing  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  from  Rome,  a.d.  61 
or  62,  instead  of  reproving  their  w  ant  of  love  commends  their 
love  and  faith,  ch.  i.  15.’ 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  language  addressed  to  each 
will  shew  its  ap[)ropriatcness  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or  soon  after. 
The  fact  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  were  commended  for  their 
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faith  aud  love,  about  a.d.  61,  (Epbes.  i.  15),  is  quite  consistent 
with  Rev.  ii.  2,  3,  while  both  are  in  agreement  with  the  reproof 
that  the  members  had  left  their  first  love.  In  the  lapse  of  a 


few  years,  Jiinid  trying  and  ditlicult  circumstances,  the  ardour 
of  their  love  had  cooled.  The  case  of  Sardis  and  Laodicea  was 


not  very  dissimilar.  The  j)atiencc  for  which  some  are  commen¬ 
ded,  refers  mainly,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  temptations  which 
they  endured  from  w  icked  and  corrupting  teachers,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  attendant  on  the  faithful  exercise  of  discipline  among 
them.  The  tribulation  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  had  special 
reference  to  the  blasphemy  of  Satan^s  synagogue.  Thus  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  67. 

Parens  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  threw  out  the  idea  that 


the  Apocalypse  constitutes  a  dramatic  poem.  The  same  opinion 
was  also  expressed  by  Ilartw  ig.  The  genius  of  Eiehhorn  after¬ 
wards  cxpamlcd  the  suggestion  into  a  theory  pervaded  by  sym¬ 
metry  and  beauty  ;  so  that  the  notion  of  its  being  a  drama  is  now’ 
associated  with  his  name  alone.  It  is  needless  to  enter  uj)()n  a 
formal  refutation  of  this  sentiment.  As  developed  by  Eich- 
horn,  it  is  entitled  to  the  praisi'  of  ingenuity,  but  little  else  can  be 
adduced  in  its  favour.  C.’ontrary  to  the  analogy  of  such  Old 
Testament  writings,  as  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  this 


hook,  it  resolves  the  greater  part  of  it  into  sublime  scenery  and 
fiction.  Something  more  is  intended  than  a  synd)olie  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  triumph  of  Ohristianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism. 
There  is  historic  narrative.  There  are  true  prophecies,  having 
their  accomplishment  in  distinct  events  and  individuals.  The 
hook  consists  of  a  prophetic  poem.  AVith  some  exceptions,  its 
diction  is  the  diction  of  poetry.  AVhen  judged  by  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  approaches  the  form  of  an  epic  poem.  It  is  not  made 
up  of  a  series  ol  disjointed  visions;  it  is  regular  in  structure,  and 
highly  artificial  iii  arrangement.  The  parts  are  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  unity.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  l)ook 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  i)rophetic  writings  of  the  Old  'fes- 
tament,  especially  those  of  Daniel.  The  winter  has  imitated 
the  utterances  ot  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah.  Hence 
his  language  is  more  Hebraistic  than  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 


ment  generally.  And  if  his  composition  resemble  in  many  of 
its  features  the  inspired  productions  of  a  former  dispensation, 
the  interpreter  of  it  should  be  (pialified  for  his  task  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with,  the  symbols,  imagery,  diction,  and 

spirit  of  the  prophets  aud  poets  belonging  to  that  ancient  eco¬ 
nomy. 

The  biH>ks  of  the  New’  Testament,  like  those  of  the  Old,  were 
designed  to  promote  the  instruction  of  men  in  all  ages.  They 
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were  adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  mankind.  They 
do  not  helonj'  to  the  class  of  ephemeral  writings  that  have  lon^ 
since  fulfilled  the  ])iirpose  for  which  they  were  orij^inally  com¬ 
posed.  The  object  of  the  writers  was  not  mendy  a  local  or 
partial  one.  If  this  be  true  of  all  parts  of  the  Hil)le,  it  is  ecpially 
true  of  the  Apocalypse. — ^  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they 
that  hcjir  the  words  of  this  prophecy.'  This  characteristic  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  it  arose  out  of  specific 
eireumstanees,  and  was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  definite 
end.  When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  meet  the  pccnliar 
circumstances  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  times  were 
troublous.  Persecution  had  appeared  in  various  forms.  The 
follow  ers  of  Christ  w  ere  exposed  to  sutferin"  for  conscience  sake. 
Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them.  The  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lamb,  comparatively  few'  and  feeble,  seemed  doomccl  to 
extinction.  Amid  such  circumstances,  the  w  riter  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  was  prompted  by  a  divine  intlucncc  to  })resent  to  tliem 
such  views  as  were  adapted  to  cncourajije  them  to  stedfastness 
iu  the  faith,  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  and 
to  arm  them  with  resolution  to  endure  all  tlie  assaults  of  their 
foes.  Aj^recably  to  this  view',  exalted  honours,  glorious  rewards, 
are  set  before  the  Cliristian  soldier,  who  should  endure  to  the 
end.  A  crown  of  victory,  the  approbation  of  the  Redeemer, 
cverlastinj;  felicity — these  are  pre|)ared  for  the  patient  believer. 
In  connexion  with  such  representations,  the  final  trinin|)h  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reignin'^  w  ith  his  saints, 
form  topics  on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  Christians  of  primitive  times  may  have  sorrowfully 
thought  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of 
their  assailants,  the  power  and  policy  of  the  w'orld  being  leagued 
against  them;  but  the  statements  of  dohn  tend  to  the  conclusion, 
that  truth  should  make  progress  in  the  earth ;  and  the  church 
emerging  out  of  all  struggles,  become  strong(?r  and  stronger. 
How  emphatically,  too,  does  the  w  rite*!*  exhibit  the  advent  of 
Christ,  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  enemies.  This  occur¬ 
rence,  which  he  intimates,  in  no  obscure  terms,  to  be  at  hand, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  comfort  the  oppressed  saints  under  their 
struggles.  If  such  be  the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  the  w  ork, 
we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history  of  the  world's  alfairs.  It 
did  not  comport  with  the  writer's  ol)ject  to  compose  a  civil  his¬ 
tory.  The  irenius  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  totally  ditferent  from 
that  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  advances  steadily  and 
silently,  independently  of,  and  frecpiently  in  opposition  to  them 
lienee  the  Apocalypse  cannot  contain  a  history  of  the  world. 
It  exhibits  a  history  of  the  church,  specially  of  its  early  struggles 
with  the  powers  oV  darkness,  and  the  malice  of  superstition, 
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faith  aud  love,  about  a.d.  61,  (Ephes.  i.  15),  is  quite  consistent 
with  Rev.  ii.  2,  3,  wliilc  both  are  in  agreement  with  the  reproof 
that  the  members  had  left  their  first  love.  In  the  lapse  of  a 
few  vears,  amid  trying  and  ditlicult  cireumstanccs,  the  ardour 
of  their  love  had  cooled.  The  case  of  Sardis  and  Ijaodicea  was 
not  verv  dissimilar.  The  j)atiencc  for  which  some  are  eonmien- 
ded,  refers  mainly,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  temptations  which 
they  endured  from  wicked  and  corrupting  teachers,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  attendant  on  the  faithful  exercise  of  discipline  among 
them.  The  tribidation  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  had  special 
reference  to  the  blasphemy  of  Satan's  synagogue.  Thus  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  tlic  book  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  67. 

Parens  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  threw  out  tlic  idea  tliat 
the  Apocalypse  constitutes  a  dramatic  poem.  The  same  ()j)iniou 
was  also  expressed  by  llartwig.  The  genius  of  Eiehhorn  after¬ 
wards  expanded  the  suggestion  into  a  theory  pervaded  by  sym¬ 
metry  and  beauty ;  so  that  the  notion  of  its  being  a  drama  is  now 
associated  with  his  name  alone.  It  is  needless  to  enter  n])ou  a 
formal  refutation  of  this  sentiment.  As  developed  by  Eicli- 
horn,  it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  but  little  else  can  be 
adduced  in  its  favour.  Contrary  to  the  analogy  of  such  Old 
Testament  writings,  as  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  this 
book,  it  resolves  the  greater  part  of  it  into  sublime  scenery  aud 
fiction.  Something  more  is  intended  than  a  symbolic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  triumph  of  (Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism. 
There  is  historic  narrative.  There  are  true  prophecies,  having 
their  neeomplishment  in  distinct  events  and  individuals.  The 
book  consists  of  a  prophetic  ])oem.  A\  ith  some  exceptions,  its 
diction  is  the  diction  of  ])octry.  AVhen  judged  by  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  approaches  the  form  of  an  epic  poem.  It  is  not  made 
up  of  a  series  ol  disjointed  visions;  it  is  regular  in  structure,  aud 
highly  artificial  in  arrangement.  The  parts  arc  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  unity.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  hook 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  j)rophetic  w  ritings  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  especially  those  of  Daniel.  The  writer  has  imitated 
the  utterances  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zeehariah.  Hence 
his  language  is  more  Hebraistic  than  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  generally.  And  if  his  composition  resemble  in  many  ot 
its  features  the  inspired  productions  of  a  former  dispensation, 
the  interpreter  of  it  should  be  (pialified  for  his  task  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  w  ith,  the  symbols,  imagery,  diction,  aud 
spirit  of  the  prophets  and  poets  belonging  to  that  ancient  eco¬ 


nomy. 


The  biHiks  of  the  New’  Testament,  like  those  of  the  Old,  were 
designed  to  promote  the  instruction  of  men  in  all  ages.  Thev 
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were  adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  inaukind.  They 
do  not  belonj;  to  the  class  of  ephemeral  writings  that  have  lonj' 
since  fultilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  orij^inally  com¬ 
posed.  The  object  of  the  writers  was  not  merely  a  local  or 
partial  one.  If  this  be  true  of  all  ])artsof  the  Hil)le,  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  Apocalypse. — '  lllessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they 
that  hciu*  the  words  of  this  i)rophecy.'  This  characteristic  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  it  arose  out  of  specific 
eircumstauees,  Jiiid  was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  definite 
end.  When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  meet  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  times  were 
troublous.  Persecution  had  appeared  in  various  forms.  The 
follow  ers  of  Christ  were  exposed  to  sutleriu"  for  conscience  sake. 
Their  enemies  were  fierce  against  them.  The  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lamb,  comparatively  Itwv  and  feeble,  seemed  doomed  to 
extinction.  Amid  such  circumstances,  the  w  riter  of  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse  was  pr(nni)ted  by  a  divine  influence  to  present  to  them 
such  views  as  were  aciapted  to  encourage  them  to  sted fastness 
in  tlie  faith,  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  and 
to  arm  them  wdth  resolution  to  endure  all  the  assaults  of  their 
foes.  A;4reeably  to  this  view,  exalted  honours,  glorious  rewards, 
are  set  i)cfore  the  Christian  soldier,  who  should  endure  to  the 
end.  A  crown  of  victory,  the  approbation  of  the  Redeemer, 
everlasting  felicity — these  are  pre|)ared  for  the  patient  believer. 
In  connexion  with  such  re|)resentations,  the  final  triumj)h  of 
Christianity,  and  the  ^Messiah’s  peaceful  reigning  with  his  saints, 
form  topics  on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  Christians  of  primitive  times  may  have  sorrowfully 
thought  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of 
their  assailants,  the  ])ower  and  poliey  of  the  world  being  leagued 
against  them;  but  the  statements  of  John  tend  to  the  conclusion, 
that  truth  should  make  progress  in  the  earth ;  and  the  church 
emerging  out  of  all  struggles,  become  stronger  and  stronger. 
How  emphatically,  too,  does  the  w  riter  exhibit  the  advent  of 
Christ,  to  deliver*  liis  people  from  their  enemi(;s.  This  occur- 
renee,  which  he  intimates,  in  no  obscure  terms,  to  be  at  hand, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  comfort  the  oppressed  saints  under  their 
struggles.  If  such  be  the  primary  and  j)rincipal  aim  of  the  work, 
we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history  of  the  worhPs  ailairs.  It 
did  not  com|)ort  with  the  w’riter’s  object  to  compose  a  civil  his¬ 
tory.  The  genius  of  ChrisCs  kingdom  is  totally  dillerent  from 
that  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  advances  steadily  and 
silently,  independently  of,  and  fre(picntly  in  o|)position  to  them 
Hence  the  Apocalypse  cjinnot  contain  a  history  of  the  w^orld. 
It  exhibits  a  history  of  the  church,  specially  of  its  early  struggles 
w’ith  the  powers  oV  darkness,  and  the  malice  of  superstition, 
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This  last  remark  leads  to  another  of  chief  importance  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  before  us,  namely,  that  it  principally 
relates  to  events  past,  present,  and  speedily  to  happen  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Christian  religion,  as  viewed  from  the  seer's 
platform  of  observation,  'fhe  glances  at  the  past  are  brief; 
references  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at  the  time  are 
numerous  and  diversified;  while  rapidly  coming  catJistrophes  and 
tiiumphs  arc  pourtrayed  in  full  and  vivid  colours.  Trials  im¬ 
pending  over  the  church,  and  judgments  over  her  enemies  in 
the  age  of  the  apostle,  form  the  burden  of  the  prophecy.  This 
conclusion  is  fully  sustained  both  by  the  prologue  and  epilogue ; 
although  it  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  interpreters. 
AVliat  language  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  :  ^  lllcssed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  |)rophecy, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.' — ‘The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.' — Mle  which  testilieth  these  things  saith. 
Surely  1  come  (piiekly.  Amen,  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.' 

The  body  of  the  work  is  contained  in  chapters  iv. — xxii.  (J,  and 
is  almost  entirely  a  series  of  symbolic  representations.  To  this 
is  prefixed  a  prologue,  i. — iv.  A  brief  epilogue  is  appended, 
xxii.  6, — 21. 

The  prologue  is  of  considerable  length,  and  embraces  separate 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  John  had  resided 
and  laboured  for  a  period  in  the  region  where  these  churches 
were  planted.  Probably  he  was  personally  know  n  to  many  of 
the  believers  of  whom  they  are  composed.  Now  that  the  other 
apostles  were  dispersed  or  dead,  the  care  of  these  communities 
devolved  upon  himself.  As  their  spiritual  superintendent,  he 
naturally  felt  the  more  intense  and  lively  interest  in  their 
growing  prosiKTity  and  steadfast  principle.  *  The  storm  of  per¬ 
secution  had  lallcn  upon  the  apostles  and  believers  at  Home, 
striking  teiu*  into  their  brethren  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Christians  in  these 
regions  had  been  already  visited  with  trials. 

After  the  prologue,  or  introduction,  which  is  pecidiarly  fitted 
to  admonish  and  console  amid  suffering,  we  come  to  the  body  of 
the  work  itself,  commencing  with  the  fourth  chapter.  This  may 
be  appropriately  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  (first,)  iv. — xi.; 
(second,)  xii.—xix. ;  (third,)  xx.— xxii.  5. 

The  first  part  narrates  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Christ's  fol¬ 
lowers  till  the  destruction  of,  Jesusalcm,  when  the  coming  of  the 
Ucdecincr  took  place.  Here  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  is  exhibited,  as  the  concluding  portion  evinces.  The 
following  particulars  are  comprehended  in  iv. — xi.  A  vision  of 
the  divine  Majesty  in  heaven  worshipped  by  the  whole  sentient 
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creation.  An  account  of  the  sealed  book  with  seven  seals^  which 
none  but  the  Lamb  could  open ;  and  the  praises  presented  to 
Him  by  tlic  celestial  inhabitants.  The  successive  opening  of  the 
first  sfx  seals,  in  which  arc  symbolized  respectively,  successful 
invasion,  slaughter,  famine,  destruction,  bloody  persecution  of  the 
saints,  great  political  catastrophes  and  revolutions.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  seal  one  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand 
arc  sealed  or  made  safe,  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  with  palms  in  their  hands,  are  seen  before  the 
throne. 

After  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  the  catastrophe  is 
delayed  by  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  the  first  six 
announcing  great  plagues  and  disasters  preparatory  to  the 
judgment.  Before  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  mighty  angel 
a))))ears  with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  announcing  that  the 
mystery  of  (uxl  sliould  be  finished  when  the  seventh  angel 
should  begin  to  sound.  From  him  the  seer  receives  the 
little  book  and  is  commanded  to  eat  it  up,  and  to  prophecy 
hereafter  concerning  many  peoples,  nations,  tongues,  and 
kings.  After  this  the  interior  of  the  temple  with  its  Jewish 
worsiiippcrs  is  measured  by  the  prophet,  while  the  outer  court 
is  excepted  and  given  up  to  the  heathen  to  be  profaned, 
for  the  space  of  forty-two  months.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
long-suffering  mercy  of  God,  the  Jews  continue  to  persecute  the 
faithful  witnesses,  so  that  they  are  punished  by  the  fall  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  holy  city  in  an  eartlujuake.  Hence  seven 
thousand  men  perish,  while  the  remainder,  affrighted,  give  glory 
to  God.  After  this  the  seventh  angel  sounded  ;  the  Lord  him¬ 
self  appearing  to  inflict  the  final  blow  on  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  catastrophe  takes  place,  and  the  heavenly 
choir  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  triumph  of  (^hristiauity.  The 
temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven,  so  that  he  is  accessible  to 
all,  being  disclosed  to  the  view'  of  tlic  whole  earth  as  their  God, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  priest,  Jis  in  the  abrogated  eco- 
nomv.  Thus  the  Jewish  ritual  is  done  awav,  the  Jews  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  Christianity  are  destroyed,  and  free  scope  is 
given  to  the  new  religion. 

Thus  this  part  of  the  prophetic  book  depicts  the  downfall  of 
Jenisalcm,  and  conseipient  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism. 
The  Son  of  Man  came  in  fearful  majesty,  to  punish  the  guilty 
nation,  as  had  been  predicted.  Some,  indeed,  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  catastrophe  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  supposing,  that 
although  it  should  naturally  be  there,  it  is  procrastinated. 
It  is,  indeed,  slightly  touched  upon ;  but  even  that  may  be 
sjitisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Matthew  treats  of  the  same  subject,  though  in  much  briefer 
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compass,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  groundwork  of  this  portion 
of  the  book,  with  which  it  should  be  carefully  compared. 

The  second  dinsion  of  the  Apocalypse,  comprehending 
chapters  xii.  —  xix.,  depicts  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
Christians  by  the  heathen  Roman  power,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  truth  over  this  formidable  enemy.  The  twelfth  chapter 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  Saviour^s  birth,  who  is 
represented  as  springing  from  the  theocracy  or  theocratic 
church.  Satan  is  malignant  against  him.  Cast  out  of  heaven 
by  Michael  and  the  good  angels,  Satan  turns  his  rage  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thus  far  there  is  no  account  of 
the  Romish  persecuting  power.  It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate 
inquiry,  why  John  commences  with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and 
Satan^s  opposition  to  the  early  church,  reverting  to  a  period 
prior  to  that  which  had  been  already  gone  over.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  not  the  seer  carry  on  the  series  of  symbolic  pre¬ 
dictions  from  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  power?  Why  does 
he  not  commence  at  the  point  where  he  paused  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter? 

This  question  is  not  readily  answered.  The  brief  notice  of 
the  Saviour^s  birth,  and  of  Satan^s  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
heaven,  and  against  the  Holy  Child,  is  merely  introductory  to  the 
proper  subject.  Perhaps  John  carries  back  his  readers  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  when  Satan  was  peculiarly  active,  the  more  na¬ 
turally  to  connect  that  Spirit’s  malignant  opposition,  as  embodied 
in  the  i>ersecuting  violence  of  heathen  Rome,  with  his  unceasing 
attacks  on  the  truth  even  from  the  very  birth  of  Christ.  This 
might  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  reader’s  recollection  the 
memory  of  Satan’s  past  op})osition  to  religion,  and  prepare,  at 
the  same  time,  for  an  easier  apprehension  of  symbols  descriptive 
of  additional  malevolence  on  the  part  of  the  arch-enemy.  I'hus 
the  second  part  properly  begins  with  the  thirteenth  chapter,  the 
twelfth  being  simply  introductory. 

A  beast  rises  out  of  the  sea  w  ith  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
Satan  gives  it  power.  The  heathen  power  of  Rome,  instigated 
and  aided  by  the  deni,  was  permitted  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them.  Another  beast  appears  to  assist  the 
former,  hanng  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  speaking  as  a  dragon. 
The  latter  symbolises  the  heathen  priests  assisting  the  civil  powder 
to  crush  the  Sanour’s  adherents.  This  is  followed  by  a  vision 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  elect 
standing  on  Mount  Zion.  The  vision  is  probably  introduced 
at  the  present  place  to  sustain  and  elevate  the  hopes  of  the 
struggling  Christians  during  the  dominance  of  this  power. 
Such  as  had  passed  triumphant  through  their  fiery  trials  sing  a 
new  song  of  victory  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  everlasting 
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happiness.  Three  angels  are  now  introduced,  proclaiming  the 
speedy  downfall  of  heathenism,  and  divine  judgments  on  the 
persecuting  power.  The  first  announces  that  the  everlasting 
gospel  should  be  preached — the  second,  that  the.  great  city 
Rome  is  fallen — the  third  speaks  of  tremendous  judgments  that 
should  befall  those  who  apostatized  to  heathenism ;  while,  on  the 
other  haiid,  a  voice  from  heaven  announces  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord.  But,  although  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  being  impenitent  must  be  destroyed,  the  crisis 
is  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  delayed.  The  Saviour  again  appears 
sitting  on  a  white  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand.  Three 
angels  also  appear  with  the  same  instrument,  and  the  harvest  is 
reaped.  The  catiistrophe  rapidly  approaches.  Seven  angels  are 
seen  with  seven  .vials,  which  arc  successively  poured  out  on  the 
seat  of  the  beast.  The  first  six  torment  and  weaken  the  Roman 
heathen  power  in  ditterent  ways  until  it  is  ready  to  fall.  At 
hist  the  seventh  angel  discharges  his  vial  of  Avrath  and  heaven 
resounds  with  the  cry,  it  is  done!  while  voices,  thunders,  lightnings 
and  a  mighty  carthiiuake, conspire  to  heighten  the  terror  and  com¬ 
plete  the  catastrophe.  Rome  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  cities 
of  the  heathen  fall,  the  islands  flee  away,  and  the  mountains  sub¬ 
side.  Men  tormented,  bhuspheme  God.  After  this,  the  destruction 
of  the  Romish  power  is  described  more  particularly.  The  writer 
enters  into  detail.  An  angel  takes  the  prophet  to  show  him 
more  closely  the  desolation  of  this  enemy.  The  Roman  power, 
then  reigning,  is  indicated  somewhat  mysteriously,  though  in 
such  a  way  as  would  be  intelligible  to  the  Christians  specially 
addressed  by  the  writer.  The  persecuting  heathen  power  is 
embodied  and  personified  in  Nero,  who,  though  not  named,  is 
yet  indicated.  He  is  ^thc  bejist  that  Avas,  and  is  not,  and  yet 
is.’  Babylon,  or  Pagan  Rome,  being  represented  as  fallen,  the 
fcAv  remaining  believers  arc  exhorted  to  come  out  of  her.  A 
mighty  angel  casts  a  great  stone  into  the  sea,  an  emblem  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  that  antichristian  poAver.  Heaven  resounds 
Avith  praises.  The  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  is  announced  ; 
and  the  church  is  permitted  to  array  herself  in  fine  linen.  But 
the  destruction  is  not  yet  completed.  Another  act  in  the  great 
drama  remains.  A  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  the  combined 
poAvers  of  heathenism.  The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse 
appears  again,  and  an  angel  calls  upon  the  foAvls  to  come  and 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Lord’s  enemies,  for  the  victory  is  certain. 
Accordingly,  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are  taken  captive,  and 
cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  The  congregated 
hosts  are  slain  by  the  Avord  of  the  Redeemer.  Such  is  the 
second  great  catastrophe — the  fall  of  the  persecuting  heathen 
power — the  tnumpli  of  Christianity  over  paganism. 
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The  third  leading  division  of  the  book  extends  from  chap.  xx. 
to  xxii.  6.  This  is  the  only  portion  which  stretches  into  a 
period  far  remote  from  the  writer’s  time.  It  was  annexed 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  delineation  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  its  chief  foes  on  earth.  Though  his 
main  design  was  accomplished  in  the  preceding  chapters,  John 
was  reluctant,  so  to  speak,  to  leave  the  sublime  theme,  without 
glancing  at  distant  times,  when  the  triumphs  of  righteousness 
should  be  still  more  marked  and  diffusive,  w  hen  Satan’s  power 
should  be  remarkably  restrained,  and  the  last  great  onset  of 
heathen  and  antichristian  power  terminate  for  ever  the  church’s 
existence  on  earth,  ushering  in  the  general  judgment,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  woe  of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the  righteous. 
Here  the  author’s  sketches  are  brief  and  rapid.  But  when  we 
consider  the  place  in  which  they  are  introduced,  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  nature  of  the  happiness  referred  to,  and  the  tendency  of 
minds  most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  attach 
sensuous  ideas  to  figures  descriptive  of  everlasting  misery  and 
endless  felicity,  their  brevity  is  amply  justified.  A  glorious 
period  now  commences,  how  long  after  the  preceding  events  is 
not  affirmed.  Perhaps  a  considerable  interval  may  be  assumed. 
Satan  is  bound,  or,  in  other  words,  his  influences  arc  signally 
restrained,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  throughout  the 
seat  of  the  beast.  Christianity  is  remarkably  diffused  and 
prevails  in  the  Roman  empire.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thousand  years,  Satan  is  set  free,  and  begins  again  to  prac¬ 
tise  his  deceptions,  lie  incites  Gog  and  Magog  to  battle.  The 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city  are  invaded  by  the 
a.sscmbled  hosts.  But  fire  from  heaven  devours  the  adversaries, 
while  the  devil  is  again  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
After  this  but  at  what  interval  >vc  know  not,  comes  the  general 
resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  prepared  for  the  righteous, 
in  which  they  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Here  the  visions  terminate,  and  an  epilogue  closes  up 
the  book. 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  three  leading  divisions,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  the 
proceedings  of  God  towards  the  Jews  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  until,  through  much  struggling,  it  pos¬ 
sessed  the  Roman  empire,  partly  by  converting,  and  partly  de- 
stroving  the  heathen  ;  the  millennium,  succeeded  by  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  judgment,  and  the  glorious  felicity  of  the  saints  in 
the  heavenlv  Jerusalem. 

In  this  country  little  advance  has  been  made  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  the  days  of  Mede.  The  mys- 
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terious  disclosures  of  John  have  been  long  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
Few  possessed  of  proper  qualifications  have  applied  the  requisite 
labour  a!id  patience  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  their  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  high  time  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  cease. 
The  church  of  God  has  slumbered  long  enough  over  this 
portion  of  the  Bible.  Let  her  at  length  awake  to  its  sublime 
utterances,  and  discover  the  'lessons  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  j 

The  present  work  of  professor  Stuart  is  well  adapted  to  excite 
the  inquiring  student  to  fresh  investigations.  It  opens  up  a 
rootle  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  almost  new  to  the  reader. 
Few  English  commentators  have  trodden  in  the  same  exegetical 
patln  Following  out  the  method  of  investigation  opened  up  by 
Herder,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  juid  Liicke,  the  learned  author  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  dark  and  dillicult  region  through 
which  he  has  passed.  Henceforward  this  commentary  must  be 
a  standard  book  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  and  independent 
inquirers.  There  is  none  in  the  compeass  of  the  English,  or 
even  of  the  German  language,  that  can  he  compared  with  it  in 
depth  of  learning,  fundamental  research,  and  general  correct¬ 
ness  of  results.  The  venerable  author  has  laboured  long  over  it 
— not  in  vain.  As  the  last  great  work  which  the  world  may  expect 
from  his  pen — the  legacy  he  becpieathcs  to  the  people  of  God — 
we  accept  it  with  tliankfulness.  It  is  the  parting  gift  of  one, 
who  through  good  report  and  through  bad,  has  held  on  his 
way,  maintaining  an  honourable  place  among  the  eminent 
biblical  expositors  of  the  last  thirty  years.  We  pronounce  no 
unmeaning  or  hasty  opinion.  We  had  arrived  at  the  same 
results,  as  the  preceding  article  will  testify.  And  yet  we 
fear  that  the  religious  world  will  be  slow  in  awarding  its 
meed  of  approbation  to  the  work  before  us.  The  views  developed 
in  it  are  novel  in  this  land,  a  circumstance  sufficient  with  many 
to  ensure  their  rejection.  They  are  contrary  to  old  opinions 
and  current  prejudices,  and  therefore  by  a  species  of  logic  not 
uncommon,  they  must  be  neologicaL  Above  all,  they  exclude 
Rome  papal  from  the  Apocalypse.  That  is  '  the  unkindcst  cut  of 
all/  It  will  not  be  readily  forgiven.  The  weapons  drawn  from 
the  Revelation  against  Romanism  have  been  wondrously  ser¬ 
viceable  to  theological  disputants  on  the  protestant  side ;  and  it 
will  be  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  these  tried  weapons  for  the 
sake  of  others  strictly  legitimate.  But  let  not  the  right-minded 
inquirer  fear  to  follow  out  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  wherever  he 
discovers  it.  It  demands  and  deserves  everv  sacrifice,  for  its 
own  sake.  Let  him  not  be  ashamed  to  adopt  whatever  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  his  best  judgment,  whether  he  find  it  in  protes¬ 
tant  or  papal  writers.  For  ourselves,  we  have  been  for  some  time 
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convinced  that  the  year-day  theory  in  prophecy  is  Avliolly  un¬ 
tenable.  Setting  out  from  this  principle,  we  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  Apocalypse— a  view,  which 
when  siihsc(picntly  compared  with  that  of  the  present  writer,  was 
discovered  to  be  generally  accordant.  Unequivocally,  therefore, 
do  we  set  our  seal  to  the  correctness  of  the  essential  features 
belonging  to  the  present  commentary.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
indeed,  that  the  author  had  studied  greater  compression.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  might  have  omitted,  without  detriment,  the  disser¬ 
tations  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume  relative  to 
a|>ocr}'phal  revelations.  The  remaining  dissertations  in  the 
volume  are  valuable  and  masterly  specimens ;  while  the  excur¬ 
sus  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  satisfy  our  desires  in 
regard  to  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  dillicult  topics 
arising  in  the  body  of  the  commentary.  On  the  whole,  this 
book  on  the  Apocalypse  is  incomparably  the  best  that  has  yet 
appeared.  In  all  the  higher  qualities  which  constitute  proper 
commentary,  it  is  pre-eminently  abundant.  The  writer  lias 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  insjiircd  comj)osition,  and  shed  a 
welcome  light  on  its  dim  drapery.  Future  commentators,  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  assistance  here  afforded,  will  be  stimulated  to  olitain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  pro})hct,  to  correct 
what  is  erroneous,  and  to  confirm  the  characteristic  outlines  of 
the  exposition  now  submitted  to  the  public. 


Art.  IV  . — The  Fall  of  hapoleon:  An  Historical  Memoir.  By  Lieut. -Col. 

J.  Mitchell,  II.  P.  B  V^ols.  London. 

VVnoF.VF.R  has  attended  to  the  process  by  which  the  counsel 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  cause  present  the  same  facts  through  dif¬ 
ferent  media,  leaving  the  judge  and  jury  to  ])ick  their  way  to 
what  is  in  most  cases  a  kind  of  mean  result,  will  easily  recognize 
a  parallel  in  what  takes  place  in  respect  of  the  history  of  im¬ 
portant  events,  as  long  as  time  has  not  allayed  the  poignancy  of 
the  feelings  and  interests  with  which  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  regarded.  But  even  during  this  period,  the  mass  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  have  a  kind  of  instinct  which  tells  them,  like  the  rustic 
who  attended  discussions  in  Latin  in  the  schools,  that  extremes 
arc  never  right,  and  violence  cither  of  praise  or  blame  is  almost 
always  in  the  wrong.  Men  and  their  actions  are  invariably 
of  a  mingled  yarn.  According  to  the  saying  attributed  to 
tox,  *  They  all  do  the  best  they  can  when  thev  are  in,  and  the 
worst  they  can  when  they  are  out.’  Scarcely  any  evil  springs 
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from  the  pure  desire  of  mischief;  and  the  man  must  have 
scantily  studied  human  nature,  who  is  (piick  to  ascribe  the 
advent  of  good,  to  unmiuglcd  efforts  of  virtue  in  the  actors. 
Men  arc  born  to  interests  made  to  their  hands;  and  they  ordi¬ 
narily  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  best  of  them  they  can. 
Meanwhile  those  whose  interests  happen  to  be  the  same,  shout 
‘genius,’ and  ‘  hero,’*  at  every  instance  of  success;  and  those 
whose  interests  arc  opposite,  look  askance  on  everything  which 
in  their  hearts  they  could  w  ish  to  have  been  undone. 

Unlimited  by  any  positive  boundary  as  arc  the  possibilities,  by 
which  knowledge  and  talent  may  be.  disappointed  of  success, 
and  ignorance  raised  to  j)rospcrity  by  the  effects  of  what  may 
be  denominated  chance,  there  arc  still  degrees  to  w  hich  men  w  ill 
never  admit  the  operation  of  these  principles.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  for  instance,  to  induce  any  general  belief,  that  Philidor 
won  his  games  through  the  interventioii  of  chance  working  in 
favour  of  a  most  ill-disposed  head  for  chess ;  or  that  the  mari¬ 
ner  who  guides  his  vessel  to  a  hair’s-breadth  during  a  shifting 
storm,  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  first  landsman  who  should 
he  put  into  his  place,  would  do  as  well  if  he  had  only  for¬ 
tune.  Men  arc  so  well  known  to  do  their  best  to  store  and 
accjuirc  skill  in  the  several  arts  from  which  they  expect  com¬ 
fort  or  aggrandizement,  that  to  imagine  the  diiector  of  a 
hundred  battles  so  little  improved  by  practice  as  that  his  ‘  dull 
mind’  should  have  a  difliculty  in  comprehending  that  when, 
for  instance,  he  saw  Moscow’  turning  into  ashes  before  him, 
affairs  were  going  ill  with  him, — is  a  demand  on  the  acipiics- 
ccnce  of  the  company,  which  would  not  be  complied  w  ith  if 
the  weapons  were  cricket-balls,  and  the  stake  a  taveni-dinuer. 
That  millions  of  men  should  have  been  filled  with  the  belief, 
that  an  individiml  had  done  for  them  what,  whether  good  or  evil 
in  itself,  called  on  them  to  jeopard  their  lives  gladly  in  his  cjiusc; 
— that  this  faith  should  have  survived  misfortune  upon  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  when  the  object  has  been  for  twenty  years  removed 
by  death,  should  even  yet  be  half-disposed  to  rally  about  every¬ 
thing  bearing  the  name  or  the  appearance  of  connexion  with  the 
original  stock ; — that  this  should  be,  and  be  all  w  rong  and  a 
mistake,  an  effusion  of  reverence  for  talent  w  Inch  never  existed 
and  of  gratitude  for  advantages  which  anybody  else  could  equally 
have  bestowed; — is  wbat,  iu  the  naval  metaphor,  may  be  told  to 
the  amphibious  marines,  but  w  ill  have  no  chance  for  accepta¬ 
tion  among  those  whose  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  a  more 
regular  apprenticeship  to  the  seamanship  of  life. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  objects  of  this  publication,  to  enter 
into  a  lengthened  examination  of  w  hether  Napoleon  Iwiked  as 
might  be  desired  of  him,  when  calamity  upon  calamity  was  an- 
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iiounccd  to  him  in  Russia;  wlicthcr  the  success  at  ^laren^To  was 
owin'?  most  to  his  own  arran;?cments,  or  to  tlic  doj^j^cd  resolu- 
tion  of  the  troops  and  the  fortunate  arrival.of  a  reinforcement ; 
or  wlicthcr  a  movement  in  echelons  or  a  retreat  by  alternate 
battalions,  would  have  been  most  like  what  would  have  been 
seen  bv  an  impartial  spectator  witnessing  the  exertions  of  the 
rugged  republicans  on  that  hard-fouglit  day.  If  Napoleon  was 
not  the  spring  of  all  or  any  of  the  victories  of  Frenehmcn,  he 
did  a  vastly  more  ditlicult  thing,  in  persuading  them  of  it  against 
the  fact.  \Vhcn  Austrian  armies  capitulated  at  V\m,  and  Prussian 
fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  light  cavalry,  in  the  conviction 
that  it  was ‘in  vain  to  resist  Napoleon,'  can  anybody  throw 
light  on  the  means  by  which  this  reputation  was  compassed, 
except  by  some  connexion  with  Xenophon's  old  rule,  that  ‘as  the 
wavtobc  trusted  as  a  good  pilot,  is  to  really  be  one,'  so  in  polities 
and  war  the  shortest  road  to  reputation  is  for  a  man  to  be  w  hat 
lie  won  Id  be  taken  for  ? 

What  doubly  strengthens  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  Frencli 
leader  had  no  factitious  advantages  to  begin  with,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  throw  n  into  the  very  rush  and  torrent  of  com])(‘ti- 
tion,  when  all  dams  and  tlood-gates  had  been  just  throw  n  down 
to  put  every  man  upon  a  footing  A  born  prince  is  sure  to  have 
credit  for  merits  that  he  has  not,  and  to  find  any  that  he  has, 
nursed  into  advancement ;  but  what  w  ould  be  his  chance  if  turned 
out  naked  to  the  competition  of  the  world?  If  any  man  doubt, 
let  him  trv. 

Now  that  something  like  a  generation  of  men  has  passed 
between  the  nets  and  their  reviewers,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  trace 
(Hit  a  reasonalile  theory  of  both  the  causes  and  the  (pialities  which 
led  to  the  general  result.  A  certain  mixture  of  w  hat  is  deno¬ 
minated  chance  or  fortune,  there  must  have  been  ;  particularly 
in  the  beginning  of  the  individual's  career.  An  infant  notoriety 
is  as  easily  suppressed  by  what  goes  under  the  name  of  accident, 
as  an  infant  personality;  and  to  escape  these  initiatory  risks,  is 
as  important  in  one.  case  as  in  the  other.  Rut  to  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  Napoleon,  two  things  essentially  eontributed, — the  want 
felt  of  a  man,  and  his  being  felt  to  be  the  man  that  suited  the  w  ant. 
The  V  rench  revolution,  jis  most  know  now,  w  as  the  outburst  of  a 
growing  dissiitisfaction  with  the  artificial  iiuMpialities  of  society  ; 
a  phenomenon  to  which,  if  not  let  off  by  abatements  competent 
to  the  eth'ct,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  countries  where  tin'  nu¬ 
merous  classes  art'  increasing  in  knowledge  faster  than  their 
masters.  In  V ranee  the  convulsion  was  exasperated  by  tlie 
length  of  time  the  evil  had  been  growing,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  dissatisfaction  had  been  spread,  'fhe  interference  of 
fort'igners  actetl  like  water  upon  the  Greek  fire,  and  onlv  made 
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its  violence  the  greater.  The  want  of  France  was,  first,  deliver¬ 
ance  from  foreigners;  and  next,  security  from  them  for  the 
future ;  which  last  was  not  unnaturally,  though  beyond  certain 
limits  perhaps  not  correctly,  estimated  hy  the  extent  to  which 
the  tables  could  be  turned  on  the  invaders.  When  the  capital 
of  a  nation  has  been  attempted  by  a  coalition,  as  the  means  of 
imposing  political  shackles  on  tlie  commnnity,  a  consequence  to 
be  calculated  on  by  the  concerned,  is  that  if  the  attempt  lails, 
the  nation  will  go  to  the  capitals  of  the  others  in  turn  if  it  is 
able.  hVance  fblt  this  longing;  and  Napoleon  gave  token  of 
gratifying  the  desire.  The  soldier  is  quick  in  estimating  the 
talents  of  his  leaders,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  best  bv  a  kind 
of  natnnil  attraction.  After  the  death  of  Tnrenne,  the  French 
soldiers  called  out,  ‘  Lachez  la  jndy  (‘  Let  loose  the  pied  mare,’) 
as  intimating  that  their  old  commander’s  horse  would  show 
them  the  wav  to  victory  better  than  his  successors ;  and  their 
posterity  in  the  revolutionary  armies  evinced  equal  tact  in 
knowing  who  led  them  with  eli’ect.  And  for  this  also  there  was 
a  reason ;  for  etfcct  of  this  kind  conies  by  cause.  But  all  great 
causes  arc  simple ;  nothing  great  is  ever  produced  by  a  coalition 
of  multitudinous  causes,  anv  more  than  discavse  is  cured  bv  a 
mixture  of  the  contents  of  all  the  phials  of  the  apothecary. 

The  leading  secret  of  Napoleon’s  war-craft,  consisted  in  an 
inversion  of  the  current  rules  of  warfare.  He  did  what  (Coper¬ 
nicus  did  with  the  ])lanetary  system, — made  wliat  was  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  circumference  change  places.  The  old  theory 
was,  that  an  army  which  was  what  was  called  ‘turned,’ — that  is 
to  say,  which  had  got  hostile  bodies  on  its  flanks  or  rear, — was 
beaten ;  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  good  position  of 
forces  was  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  the  fatal  one  was  to  be  in  the  centre.  That  this 
was  so,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  practice  of  war,  and  by  tbe 
terms  which  to  unprofessional  ears  have  been  made  familiar  by 
history ;  but  by  books  ingeniously  written,  and  issued  as  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  circulation  of  the  fact.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  perceive  and  practically  demonstrate,  that  in  this  there  was 
a  confusion  between  what  is  true  of  masses  close  at  liand,  and 
the  same  masses  at  a  distance  from  one  another; — that  the 
mistake  lay  in  thinking  the  consequences  were  the  same,  whereas 
they  were  opposite.  If  of  two  forces  of  equal  numerical 
strength,  one  was  closely  attacked  by  the  other  disseminated  on 
its  flanks  and  rear,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  disadvantage  to 
the  force  so  attacked.  But  if  the  bodies  intending  to  attack 
were  jit  the  distance  of  some  days’  marches  from  the  force  to 
be  attacked  and  from  each  other,  the  latter  force  had  always 
the  chance  of  marching  on  one  of  the  other  bodies  with  supe- 
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nor  strength,  and  overwhelming  it  before  it  could  be  succoured 
bv  the  rest.  To  this  principle,  with  the  various  modifications 
and  extensions  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be  traced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  successes  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  chain  nctory 
to  the  standards  of  the  French  leader.  And  it  was  in  proportion 
as  the  principle  became  known,  and  was  either  applied  in  turn 
or  means  to  counteract  it  were  devised,  that  its  efficacy  began  to 
fail.  Nevertheless  permanent  effects  were  left.  As  war,  accord¬ 
ing  to  General  Foy’s  expression,  ^  is  become  plebeian  by  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,’  so  Napoleon’s  discovery  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  have  established  the  security  of  an  interior  mass  like 
that  presented  by  the  liberal  and  improved  portions  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent,  against  any  efforts  of  the  less  civilized  )K)pu- 
lations  which  may  tenant  the  circumference.  What  grief,  that 
some  great  accession  to  human  happiness  should  not  have  been 
the  more  direct  result !  What  sorrow,  that  a  military  revolution 
which  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  should  not  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  directed  to  the  establishment  of  some  grejit  principle  to 
which  man  might  have  looked  with  gratitude  through  the  ages 
that  were  to  come ! 

Not  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  such  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  there  was  not  enough,  and  what  there  w  as,  was 
allowed  to  dwindle  and  go  out,  till  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  flame.  He  did  establish  the  equality  of  the 
numerous  classes  in  power  and  talent  to  their  masters  all  the 
earth  over,  and  broke  down  with  a  vengeance  the  prejudice  that 
the  sangre  azul  blue  blood’)  as  the  Spaniards  call  the  fluid  of 
a  different  colour  from  other  people’s  surmised  to  flow  in  the 
veins  of  aristocracy,  was  essential  to  success.  But  he  carried 
out  his  principle  poorly  into  its  consequences.  He  sow  ed  the 
si'ed,  and  then  set  about  rooting  up  the  harvest.  To  great 
accessory'  principles  he  was  imperN’ious.  What,  for  instance, 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  a  principle  as  the 
Freedom  of  Commerce  coming  into  combination  w  ith  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  a  popular  world-governor?  But  Napoleon  was  talking 
nonsense  about  ‘  political  economy  destroying  an  empire  if  it 
were  made  of  granite.’  How  was  it  he  never  talked  of  military 
tactics  destroying  an  army  if  it  w  ere  made  of  giants  ?  Was  there 
reason  in  assuming  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  that  the 
application  of  the  human  understanding  was  to  lead  to  ab¬ 
surdity,  or  if  there  was  absurdity^  there  was  any  thing  to  do 
but  to  demonstrate  it  ?  ‘  Ignorance,  sheer  ignorance  /’  as  the 
great  lexicographer  said  when  asked  how  he  came  to  give  a 
wrong  explanation  ot  a  term  in  farriery.  The  one  knew'  as  little 
^political  economy,  as  the  other  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse. 
The  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  blundered  like  a  born 
squire ;  and  as  the  squires  will  do,  he  paid  for  it. 
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And  this  points  to  the  actunl  sources  of  Napoleon's  fall.  He 
fell  because  no  grand  motives  were  supplied  for  keeping  up 
what  mav  he  called  the  steam :  and  because  such  as  was  raised 
— and  enormous  was  the  ipiautity  upon  the  whole — was  wastc- 
fully  applied.  Men  grew  tired  of  expending  their  lives  by  whole¬ 
sale,  for  no  end  but  that  France  should  be  admitted  to  have  the 
finest  army  in  the  world.  While  it  was  for  lioines  and  freedom, 
the  case  was  diflerent ;  but  the  impetus  from  these  sources, 
though  it  went  on  long,  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  In  France 
in  1814,  even  the  little  boys  were  turning  sulky,  and  vowing 
they  would  not  be  shot  like  dogs,  to  please  ^  cet  homim  lh' 
There  had  been  an  enormous  waste,  a  terrible  throwing  away- 
of  precious  material,  even  the  blood  and  marrow  of  the  citizens. 
It  needed  some  notable  romance  to  keep  up  the  sacrifices  so 
steadily  and  so  long ;  and  when  the  sacrifices  only  increased 
as  the  romance  grew  more  distant  and  indistinct,  there  can  be 
no  wonder  that  the  race  was  run  out  at  last. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  pick  holes  in  a  man's  conduct  after 
the  event  has  been  unfavourable.  But  without  running  much 
risk,  two  cases,  one  of  commission  and  the  other  of  omission, 
may  be  specified  as  having  had  a  pow'crful  infiuence  upon  the 
fall  which  ensued.  The  first  was  tlie  occupation  of  Spain ;  the 
other,  the  not  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland.  The 
placing  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  will  be  called  an  un- 
mixed  crime  by  those  wdiose  interests  w  ere  opposed  to  it ;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  p<arty  among  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
though  certainly  not  approaching  to  a  majority,  who  viewed  the 
change  in  something  like  the  same  manner  as  the  English  did  the 
revolution  which  placed  a  Dutchman  on  the  throne.  It  may  be 
politic  to  dwell  upon  the  romance  of  Spanish  resistance,  headed 
by  fighting  monks,  and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  ‘  the 
universal  Spanish  nation  ;'  but  everybody  knows  that  the 
*  Afi*ancesados'  were  a  numerous  body,  though  not  a  very 
powerful  or  energetic  one,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
same  better -informed  and  middle  classes,  who  afterwards  made 
the  resistance  to  Don  Carlos.  It  is  not  very  '  glorious,' 
for  men  to  invite  a  foreigner  to  seat  himself  upon  their  country's 
throne ;  but  no  man  can  say  what  bad  government  may  drive  him 
to.  The  English  were  driven  to  it,  and  prospered.  In  Spain, 
the  difference  of  proportions  made  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  this  it  shmdd  be  remembered,  that  the  Spanish 
government  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  inciting  the  people  to 
arms  against  their  nominal  allies,  at  the  time  when  the  French 
armies  marched  against  Prussia.  The  fact  is  little  known  or 
borne  in  mind ;  but  Colonel  Mitchell  is  not  a  dubious  evi¬ 
dence. 
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‘  When,  therefore,  the  French  marched  against  Prussia,  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  Madrid  deemed  the  proper  time  come  to  throw  off  the  dis¬ 
honourable  yoke  which  had  so  long  pressed  upon  the  country.  A 
royal  proclamation  calling  the  people  to  arms  had  already  been 
issued,  when  the  news  of  the  French  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
quickly  arrested  all  farther  efforts  This  attempted  shield-raising 
was  not  overlooked  by  Napoleon ;  and  though  no  enemy  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  proclamation,  he  easily  saw  that  it  was  aimed  at  himself; 
and  therefore  ordered  the  best  Spanish  troops  to  be  sent  to  his 
assistance  in  Germany,  and  imposed  other  heavy  obligations  on  the 
government.  All  w'ere  submitted  to  by  the  terrified  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  but  this  was  now  too  late ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  given  him  free  hands,  than  he  resolved  on  some  decisiv 
measure  respecting  the  Spanish  monarchy.’ — Memoir^  vol.  i.  p  106. 


‘  Attempted  shield-raisings'  of  this  kind,  are  not  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  anybody ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
cabinets  to  be  ‘terrified,'  when  they  are  caught  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  fail.  The  fact  here  commemorated  by  Colonel  Mit¬ 
chell,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  occupation  of  Spain  was  not 
the  unprovoked  piece  of  melodramatic  mischief  it  may  have 
been  represented  at  Astley's. 

The  refusal  to  organize  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  man  had  departed  from  the  rock 
whence  he  was  hewn.  It  was  mainly  the  consequence  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Austria ;  and  that  again  was  the  consequence  of  his 
determination  to  ‘  sink  into  a  king.'  It  w  as  a  grievous  delict ; 


and  as  fearfully  was  it  paid  for. 

It  is  common  to  say,  that  Napoleon's  ability  was  less  marked 
in  calamity  than  in  success.  What  man's  is  not?  Military  men 
put  small  faith  in  the  accounts  of  extraordinary  geniuses,  who 
turn  defeat  into  the  means  of  victory.  A  failure  is  always  an 
awful  thing ;  and  there  is  generally  very  little  to  be  done,  but 
let  the  enemy  tire  himself,  and  begin  again.  In  his  operations 
in  Germany  after  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  in  those  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  showed  that  his 
notions  of  defence  w  ere  in  making  it  offensive.  At  the  latter 
period,  he  was  lost  again  through  his  inability  to  remember  his 
revolutionaiy'  origin.  A  dozen  w  ords  w  hich  should  have  roused 
the  old  republican  feeling  in  his  behalf,  might  have  sent  fifty 
thousand  national  guards  into  La  Vendee,  and  liberated  thirty 
thousand  regulars  posted  there;  an  accident  capable  of  having 
given  a  different  version  of  the  battle.  On  the  whole  the  great 
lesson  is,  that  when  the  people  fight,  they  conquer;  and  w’hen 
th^  do  not,  rulers  must  take  the  consequences. 

Of  the  technicalities  scattered  through  the  work,  there  arc 
not  many  which  can  be  made  interesting  to  those  who  are  likely 
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to  be  readers  here.  The  author’s  contempt  for  what  he  terms 
the  *  hutton-stick’  system,  and  the  rest  of  the  regulations  which, 
as  he  says,  make  the  life  of  the  soldier  a  continual  martyrdom, 
will  carry  with  them  general  approbation. '  Nobody  is  the  worse 
for  a  soldier  being  clean ;  and  a  uniform  and  facings  help  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  But  beyond  this,  all  is  *  hay,  straw, 
stubble.’  One  question  of  more  attraetive  interest  liowever, 
is  debated.  If  the  author  of  the  ‘  Memoir’  is  not  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  sees  a  probability  of  the  time  returning,  when  cavalry, 
the  aristoeratic  arm,  shall  ride  down  the  plebeian  infantry,  and 
neutralize  the  etfeets  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  on  popular 
power.  As  wonders  have  been  remarked  to  sink  in  the  grasp 
of  the  computist,  so  also  do  theories.  A  statement  of  arith¬ 
metic  aj)pcars  a  barrier  in  the  way.  An  infantry  soldier  occu¬ 
pies  twenty-two  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  horse  occupies  thirty-six. 
If  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  arc  two,  as  is  the  least  they  are  ever 
intended  to  be,  each  horseman  of  the  first  rank  has  from  three  to 
four  musquet  halls  directed  against  him,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  infantry  make  only  one  discharge ;  and  it  docs  not  appear 
that  his  condition  is  improved,  if  there  is  a  second  rank  of 
horsemen  behind  him.  And  if  the  infantry  form  four  or  six 
deep  against  the  attack,  as  is  always  supposed  to  be  done  where 
surprise  docs  not  enter  as  an  element,  the  chances  against  each 
horseman  arc  doubled  or  trebled.  Military  reports  are  uncer- 
taiu,  and  often  distorted  by  prejudice  in  the  actors ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  author’s  own  facts  in  the  aggregate  tell 
against  his  theory,  though  he  would  probably  say  tliis  was  only 
because  things  were  as  they  ought  not.  Let  any  man  ask 
himself,  on  w  hich  side  he  would  })refer  to  take  his  chance;  and 
it  is  probable  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  will  be 
'  Battles  of  Drumclog’  hereafter  if  anybody  insists  upon  it,  and 
tliat  there  is  no  danger  of  the  popular  arm  being  systematically 
ridden  dow'ii  on  anything  like  an  equal  front  to  begin  wdth,  by 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 

The  retired  and  pe«aceful  student  may  possibly  ask.  for  what 
then  have  men  in  all  ages  gone  to  the  expense  of  providing 
cavalry  at  more  than  double  tlie  cost  of  the  foot  soldier,  if  these 
after  all  are  not  to  be  cjipable’of  riding  down  the  others  in  equal 
numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  it  when  they  are  double? 
Such  of  them  as  understood  their  w'ork,  did  it  not  because  the 
thing  produced  was  to  be  intrinsically  and  universally  superior, 
but  because  it  was  to  be  of  increased  use  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  There  was  consequently  a  use  and  there  was  a  non¬ 
use  ;  and  the  business  of  a  military  statesman,  w  as  to  hit  if  he 
could,  the  proportion  w  hich  gave  the  maximum  of  result.  Some, 
as  the  barbarous  and  nomadic  nations,  have  never  hit  it;  and  the 
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coDsequence  has  been  that  history  is  full  of  the  beatings  they 
have  got  from  the  more  civilized  pedestrians.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  cared  little  for  all  the  cavalrv'  in  the  universe,  considered 
merely  as  instruments  of  combat  against  infantry ;  though  none 
have  more  scientifically  noted  and  laid  down  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  oi)cration8  were  essential  to  an  ai-rny.  Rut  they 
no  more  thought  of  creating  cavalry  vnth  the  view  to  riding  down 
infantry  as  a  gcnenil  system,  than  of  employing  it  against  stone 
walls.  ’  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained  (though  this  perhaps 
is  part  of  the  theory  questioned)  that  the  horsemen  w  ho  art'  to 
move  to  the  attack  without  the  power  of  injuring  their  opponents 
until  actual  contact,  ai*e  not  placed  under  increjised  disadvan¬ 
tages  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Ask  the  surgeons,  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  a  thousand  musquet  balls  fired  into  a  body 
of  cavalrv',  comimrcd  with  the  effects  of  a  thousand  pila,  for  which 
the  horseman  is  i)robably  able  to  return  as  good  as  he  reeeives. 
Rut  it  is  conceived  that  the  current  of  opinion  among  military 
men  docs  not  lie  with  the  theory  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Memoir.^ 
'fhe  battle  of  Waterloo  wjis  a  crovvning  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  underrating  the  defensive  power  of  the  infantry 
wcai>on.  The  boast  of  the  French  infantry  was  that  there  was 
no  position  they  could  not  carry,  just  as  it  has  been  the 
boast  of  the  English  seamen  that  there  was  no  line  they  could 
not  break ;  and  it  had  for  half  a  centurv"  been  something  like  an 
axiom  among  militjiry  men,  that  everybody  that  trusted  to  the 
defence  of  imsitions  was  beaten.  The  French  tried  it,  against 
opponents  who  gave  the  intrinsic  powers  of  the  infantry  vvea])on 
fair  play  ;  and  tlieu  the  physical  effect  of  the  weapon  told.  With 
certain  limitations,  the  combat  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
hundred  tigers  moving  to  attack  a  hundred  men  armed  with 
Tower  musquets.  The  tigers  did  what  could  be  done ;  but  they 
had  the  worst  of  it.  They  were  in  the  main  shot  to  pieces  and 
disorganized,  before  they  got  into  contact  with  their  enemies  ; 
80  another  time  the  tigers  will  go  a  different  way  to  work.  If 
then*  should  ever  be  war  again  on  a  large  scale,  the  result  of 
\N  aterloo  will  alter  the  conduct  of  battles.  There  will  be  few’er 
attacks  on  positions ;  and  positions  on  the  whole,  like  fortresses, 
will  fall  and  not  rise  in  military  importance,  because  men  will 
improve  iii  the  art  of  letting  them  alone. 

And  this  leads  to  another  of  the  theories  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Memoir,*  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  If  a 
cat  is  found  ]H)sted  in  a  bet'-hive,  w  hat  necessity  can  there  be  for 
prociH'ding  to  take  her  out  iu  front,  if  the  effect  of  upsetting  the 
iutendt*<l  combination  can  be  produced  another  way?  Is  not  all 
reason  in  favour  of  operating  against  the  point  w  here  the  opponent 
18  not  strong,  rather  than  where  he  is?  It  may  be  quite  true,  that 
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if  the  opponent  is  discomfited  on  Ids  strong  point,  it  will  produce 
a  marked  efli'ct  uiK)n  him  ever\"where  else.  But  does  this  prove 
that  therefore  the  strong  point  is  to  he  selected  for  attack  ?  Is  it 
not  the  error  of  the  unfortunate  political  strategists  among  our¬ 
selves  who  said,  ^  Attack  nothing  but  the  citadel,  because  when 
it  is  carried  the  rest  will  fall.'  The  example  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  *  Memoir,'  is  in  point ;  where  Marlborough*  though  he 
did  not  escape  the  error  of  attacking  the  ullage  of  Blen¬ 
heim  because  it  was  strong, — when  foiled  there,  succeeded  in 
other  parts,  and  then  twenty-seven  battalions  and  twelve 
squadrons  in  Blenheim  laid  down  their  arms.  If  things  could 
be  done  twice  over,  wliy  wtvs  the  village  to  be  attiu'kcd  at  all? 
In  like  manner,  why  did  Napoleon  destroy  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  attacking  llougomont,  because  the  English  were  loop-holed 
and  under  cover  there  ?  And  why,  at  another  period  of  tlie  day, 
did  he  attack  the  buildings  at  La  Haie  Sainte  ?  Why  not  try 
what  might  be  done  where  the  opponent  was  not  covered,  and  so 
at  all  events  give  a  version  of  the  battle  for  which  he  wjvs  not 
prepared?  And  above  all,  after  detaching  Grouchy  with  a  new 
to  separate  the  Prussians  from  the  English,  why  not  make  the 
attack  upon  the  flank  which  tended  to  keep  them  sej)arate  and 
at  the  same  time  approximate  to  Groucliy,  and  not  upon  the 
other  ?  These  are  points  on  w  hich  it  is  not  easy  to  make  answ  er, 
except  that  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  the  party  which  had 
to  move ;  a  reason  the  more,  it  might  have  been  thought,  why 
the  opponent  should  not  have  been  attacked  in  his  bee-hive, 
where  he  w'as  settled  to  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say,  whether  human  design  is  allowed  any  influence  on  human 
affairs  or  not. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  entering  on  the  objections  of  the 
author  of  the  ^  Memoir,'  to  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  extent  of 
parental  authority  and  testamentary  power,  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  equal  division  of  property  among  children, 
and  the  classes  of  society  to  whom  divorce  shall  be  permitted  or 
virtually  refused,  are  all  points  on  which  men  of  strong  political 
feelings  in  different  directions,  will  interminably  disagree.  But 
on  one  of  the  author's  conclusions,  examination  at  least  may  be 
suggested.  It  is  stjited  (vol.  iii.  p.  250)  that — 

*  The  free  towns  of  Germany,  on  which  it  [the  Cede  Napoh'on] 
was  forced  during  the  period  of  French  supremacy,  returned  to  their 
ancient  form  of  laws  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
France.’ 

There  may  be  disputes  on  terms;  but  it  appears  to  be  in  some 
degree  of  contradiction  to  the  general  spirit  of  this,  that  in  what  are 
called  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France 
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and  now  to  Prussia,  tlie  people  are  understood  to  have  refused 
to  part  with  the  Code  Napoleon,  however  disagreeable  sueh  a 
proof  of  (iallic  predilections  may  be  to  their  existing  masters. 
A  man  may  be  worse  off  than  under  the  Code  Napoleon ;  as 
many  a  distracted  Peter  Peebles  knows. 

If  those  for  whom  these  observations  are  meant,  find  any 
ust‘ful  lessons  drawn,  or  . feel  encouraged  to  the  belief  that  full 
as  human  affairs  are  of  evil,  there  is  still  provision  that  they 
shall  not  retrograde;  the  purpose  intended  will  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished. 


Art.  V  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Court  and 

Times  of  Frederick  the  Great*  Vol.  1.  and  II.  Colburn,  London, 

1834  and  1845. 

This  work,  of  whieh  one  volume  was  published  in  1813  and  a 
second  just  recently,  comes  down  only  to  the  year  and 

terminates  with  the  Battle  of  Camperdown.  At  this  period  tlic 
lleign  of  Terror  in  France  was  ended ;  Buonai)arte  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  sectionaries  with  cannon,  and  by 
his  campaign  in  Italy  had  commenced  that  great  and  amazing 
career,  which  laid  all  Europe,  England  excepted,  eventually  at 
his  feet.  The  volumes  yet  to  come  have,  therefore,  to  narrate 
the  mighty  and  crowding  events  of  those  unexampled  years  of 
warfare,  which  were  terminated  by  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  general  peace  in  1815,  and  the  not  less  striking  and  event¬ 
ful  changes  of  the  thirty  subsequent  years  of  peace  w  hicb,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  country,  have  marked  the  onward  progress  of  social 
reform  and  scientitie  wonder.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  yet 
re(juire  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  to  embrace  and  detail 
all  those  years  and  their  developments.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  sludl  abstain  from  doing  more  than  endeavouring  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  w  hich  the  work 
is  executed. 

The  idea  of  this  *  History  of  Our  Own  Times’  is  excellent.  It 
is  evident  that  for  general  readers,  and  for  all  w  ho  are  desirous 
of  possessing  a  clear  and  continuous  mirrative  of  those  stirring 
times,  there  needs  a  careful  and  skilful  gleaning  of  the  most 
essential  matter  out  of  the  minute  details,  and  the  many  politi- 
ead  disquisitions  of  the  more  voluminous  histories.  For  schools, 
for  young  people,  for  adl  who  would  airrive  at  ai  comprehensive 
and  well-grounded  coaiception  of  the  transactions  of  the  last 
half  century,  the  most  rcinarkad)le  period  of  the  modern  world, 
suoli  a  Work  is  absolutely  necessary.  Well  grounded  in  the 
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perspicuous  narrative  of  such  a  work,  they  are  then  better  able 
to  comprehend,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  retain  the  more  expansive 
statements  of  larj^er  histories;  and  in  most  of  the  qualities  that 
should  distinguish  such  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  historj'  is  in  successful  possession.  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  perspicuity,  and  in  general,  judgment  of  the  real  and 
relative  importance  of  the  circumstances  which  it  deals  with. 
There  is  a  great  air  of  impartiality,  wherever  foreign  facts  and 
personages  are  concerned ;  the  style  is  pure  and  good,  and  it 
lias  a  temperate  tone  that  pleases  the  reader  and  makes  him 
deliver  himself  up  w  illingly  to  the  guidance  of  the  author. 

Hut  the  history  has,  notw  ithstanding,  one  serious  defect,  and 
this  we  must  endeavour  to  make  plain,  not  because  we  would 
have  the  reader  to  put  the  work  itself  aside,  for  it  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated,  this  failing  being  once  understood,  to  aid  his  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  ow  n  times,  but  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  read  on  in  perfect 
security,  having  the  key  to  the  authors  little  foible  in  his 
hand. 

That  foible,  and  we  dare  say  it  is  a  most  honest  one,  in  the 
author,  is  that  of  a  quiet  conservatism  which  sways  liim, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  in  his  treatment  of  our  own  domestic 
transactions  and  personages.  There  is  nothing  vehement  or  ram¬ 
pant  about  him,  he  aims  at  no  sophistical  eloquence,  or  fiery 
declamation  which  might  bring  over  his  readers  to  his  own  views 
of  such  things,  in  fact,  to  the  ideas  of  a  political  party.  Hut  the 
tendency  to  such  party  notions  is  not  the  less  there,  and  so 
gently,  and  devoid  of  passion  docs  it  reign  and  run  through  the 
narrative,  that  young  and  unsuspicious  readers  might  not  soon,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  perceive  its  existence,  and  thus  unaw  arcs  might 
receive  a  distorted  impression  of  things.  In  short,  the  author  is, 
perhaps  constitutionally,  a  settled  conservative,  quiet  and 
amiable  as  he  is.  This  we  shall  soon  make  aj)parcnt,  and  this 
once  apparent,  his  history  may  be  read  with  certain  advantage, 
and  no  great  danger. 

This  tendency  is  discernable  in  the  tone  in  which  he  gene¬ 
rally  speaks  of  the  leaders  of  reform.  Charles  Fox  is  styled 
‘the  would  be  champion  of  liberal  sentiments  and  opinions’ 
vol.  i.  p.  G9.  George  the  iii.  is  lauded  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 
of  ‘  a  prince  indeared  to  his  people,  by  his  private  virtues  /  though 
it  is  unquestionable  that  he  was  a  bigamist ;  and  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  private  virtues  of  a  man  in  private  life  w  ho  married 
one  wife,  and  then  during  her  lifetime  married  a  second.  If  it 
be  scandalous  in  private  life,  nay  severely  amenable  to  the  laws, 
how’  much  more  reprehensible  ought  it  to  be  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch  on  whom  all  eyes  are  fixed,  and  who,  as  the 
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appointed  };uanliau  of  the  laws,  should  be  the  last  to  set  the 
example  of  violating  them,  and  expecially  in  the  department  of 
domestic  morality,  on  the  practice  of  which  this  nation  so  justly 
prides  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  singular  ignorance  in  our 
historians  on  this  part  of  the  character  of  George  iii.,  or  as  sin¬ 
gular  an  attempt  to  pass  him  oft’  as  much  better  than  he  was. 
Ill  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  we  are  gravely  treated 
to  this  declaration.  ^  Though  so  young,  heidthy,  and  robust, 
and  though  his  predecessors  had  been  so  old,  he  was  the  first 
prince  of  his  house  to  do  without  a  mistress.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  he  married,'  &c.  Yol.  i.  of  the  Reign  of 
George  iii.  p.  6. 

Had  this  writer  never  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  the  quakeress?  Her  history  is  well-known,  most 
thoroughly  authenticated ;  her  children  are  still  living,  and  w  ell- 
known  too,  and  till  lately,  persons  were  living  who  were  in 
Ijondon,  and  witnessed  the  sensation  created  by  her  abduction, 
or  her  absconding  with  the  prince.  We  learn  from  the  Beck- 
ford  Conversations,  lately  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
xine,  that  she  w  as  married  to  the  prince  at  Kew,  by  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  that  Pitt,  afterw  ards  Earl  of  Chatham,  w  as  present  at  the 
ceremony.  What  is  worse,  George  carried  her  oft'  from  her 
friends  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  young 
man  of  her  own  society,  and  who  pursued  after  them  and 
entreated  him  in  a  distraction  of  distress  to  give  her  up,  but 
in  vain.  With  the  characteristic  obstinacy  which  afterwards 
led  him  to  persist  in  the  unconstitutional  taxation  and  coercion 
of  America,  till  he  lost  it  to  this  country,  he  married  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  and  when  he  had  children  by  her,  coolly  abandoned 
her  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  married  Charlotte  of  Mec- 
lenburg  Strelitz.  Now  this  fact  must  be  very  embarrassing  to 
the  laudators  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  George  iii.,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  boldly  slide  over  it.  The  writer  of  the  Pictorial  History 
must  be  throw  n  by  it  into  a  particular  dilemma.  If  George  iii. 
was  the  only  one  of  his  house,  at  that  time,  who  had  done  with¬ 
out  a  mistress,  what  was  Hannah  Lightfoot?  She  was,  in  fact, 
his  law  ful  wife :  for  there  w  jis  then  no  law  to  prohibit  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  marrying  subjects ;  it  was  George  him¬ 
self,  taught  by  the  trouble  and  the  crime  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved,  who,  on  the  plea  of  his  brother  of  Cumber¬ 
land's  vile  deeds,  brought  forward  and  passed  the  Royal  Mar¬ 
riage  Act. 

Ihc  domestic  history*  of  George  iii.  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
that  ever  befell  a  monarch.  The  consequences  of  his  conceal¬ 
ment  of  his  first  marriage,  were  terrible  to  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  to  that  of  more  than  one  of  his  children,  and  in  this  (act 
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are  we  to  seek  for  the  true  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.  It  is  not  common  that  virtuous  parents  bring  up  a  whole 
family  of  licentious  profligates,  and  yet  what  family  ever  exhi¬ 
bited*  such  a  troop  of  the  most  shameless  and  sensual  ones,  as 
that  of  George  iii.V  lie  saw  his  sons  seduce  and  abandon  one 
woman  after  another,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
they  too  had  families,  and  he  could  not  reprimand  them,  for  ho 
knew  Ids  own  story  better  than  they  who  now  act  the  historians 
seem  to  do.  It  is  high  time  that  history  should,  however,  speak 
the  truth,  and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  allow  ed  to  George 
iu.  is  that,  having  nnirried  two  wives,  and  living  before  the 
nation  as  a  bigamist,  he  was  at  least  faithful  to  one  of  them ; 
but  he  set  a  fatal  example  to  his  children,  w  hich  they  only  too 
carefully  follow  ed. 

As  diaries  Fox  is  styled  ‘the  would  be  eharapiou  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  opinions,'  so  also,  of  course,  ‘  the  immeasurably 
superior  political  sagacity  of  Burke'  over  that  of  Fox  is  loudly 
vaunted.  This  is  a  favourite  but  a  shallow'  and  untenable  theme 
of  the  Tories.  That  Fox,  like  others,  was  carried  away  by  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  liberty  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution;  that,  like  other  generous  and  noble-minded  men, 
he  gave  credit  to  the  tine  professions  of  the  revolutionists^  and 
sung  their  praises  in  eloquent  strains  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  quite  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Edmund  Burke,  with  a 
less  enthusiastic  feeling  of  this  sort,  soon  saw  through  the  tinsel 
patriotism  of  those  tigers  in  human  shape.  Burke,  sooner  smelt 
the  smell  of  blood,  and  raised  the  cry  of  alarm ;  but  iu  a  far 
truer  sense  than  it  can  be  said  of  Burke,  did  Fox,  recovering 
from  his  delusion,  soon  demonstrate  his  immeasurably  superior 
political  sagacity.  Burke  smelt  blood,  but  did  not  abhor  it ;  he 
snutled  it  up,  and  as  if  inspired  w  ith  a  Moloch  thirst  of  it,  he 

Cried  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

‘Fox,'  says  this  writer,  ‘lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the 
utter  fallacy  of  his  ow'n  notions,  and  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  Jiis  illustrious 
master.' 

Fox  lived  long  enough  to  feel  astonished  at  the  brutal  depra¬ 
vity  of  those  men  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much  better 
things,  in  fact,  had  hoped  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
more  glorious  era.  He  wept  over  and  deplored  the  dreadful 
wound  which  liberty  had  received  from  these  false  votaries;  but 
with  his  usual  nobility  of  character,  while  he  fully  and  freely 
confessed  his  disappointment  and  his  sorrow,  like  a  true  man 
he  still  stood  by  liberty  itself.  He  did  not,  like  Burke,  like 
Pitt,  like  Southey,  and  a  thousand  others,  desert  liberty  ‘  at  her 
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utmost  need.*  lie  felt  that  then,  when  she  had  been  so  abused, 
80  belied,  so  striken  to  the  heart  by  base  traitors  and  impostors, 
then  it  was  that  she  had  most  need  that  all  her  genuine  friends 
should  rally  round  her,  and  su])port  her  in  the  hour  of  the 
deepest  trial  that  had  befallen  her  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Numbers  now  were  silent  who  had  been  loudest  in  the 
chaunt  of  the  anticipated  triumph  of  liberty ;  thousands  turned 
and  tied,  entering  the  present  ranks  of  her  enemies,  like  Burke, 
Pitt,  and  Southey,  but  Fox  stood  firm,  and  in  this  tr\'ing  hour 
displayed  not  merely  ‘  an  immeasurably  superior  political  saga¬ 
city*  to  Burke,  but  a  far  nobler  nature.  He  saw  that  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  liberty  would  be  the  occasion  for  the  rising  and  rally¬ 
ing  of  all  her  enemies.  The  old  anarchs  and  monarchs  of  all 
Europe  would  be  up  to  tread  out  the  very  last  sparks  of  her 
sacred  fire.  He  saw  that  blood  and  horror  would  flow  from 
end  to  end  of  the  so-called  civilized  world,  unless  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  bv  the  best  minds  of  Britain, 
to  resist  this  out-break  of  the  hell  of  this  w  orld  in  the  shape  of 
war  and  brutal  armies.  He  stood,  therefore,  in  the  gap,  and 
denounced  the  call  to  war  as  loudly  as  Burke  cried— ^  Up  Eng¬ 
land  !  to  arms !  keep  no  measures  w  ith  the  democratic  horde 
who  would  overturn  thrones  and  ancient  constitutions.^  AVhich 
here,  as  the  events  have  proved,  show  ed  the  greater  sagacity  ? 
Was  it  he  who  put  the  dreadful  wheels  of  war  in  motion,  or  he 
w  ho  strove  to  stay  them  ?  Was  it  he  w  ho  to  put  down  the 
bloodshed  of  one  country  woidd  involve  all  the  w  orld  in  it ;  or 
he  who  saw  that  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
another  great  and  independent  kingdom  was  not  only  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  plainest  rights  of  man,  but  w  as  to  call  all  the  furies 
of  earth,  air,  ocean,  and  the  infernal  shades,  in  the  shape  of 
meriHMiary  Swiss,  slavish  (lermans,  barbarous  Russians,  and 
('ossaeks,  to  overrun  the  face  of  all  the  Western  World,  and 
commence  a  scene  of  destruction  to  which  the  wild-beast- 
quarrel  of  the  French,  amongst  themselves,  was  but  as  a  mole¬ 
hill  to  a  mountain?  Ihe  astounding  course  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  and  terrible  wars  which  ever  desolated  the  earth,  has  given 
a  fearful  answer.  To  Burke  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed  of  the  great  war  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  in  which,  so  far  from  putting  down  the  French 
dcinwrats,  they  put  down,  insulted  and  tyrannized  over  every 
continental  kingdom.  To  Burke  we  owe  it,  that  when  finding 
the  spirit  of  Europe  was  roused  to  combine  against  the  great 
Irench  conqueror,  but  that  not  until  God  had  smitten  him  visi- 
bly  b\  his  own  hand,  in  the  pride  of  his  Russian  campaign,  to 
Burke,  we  say,  we  owe  it,  when  all  continental  Europe  had  been 
humdiated  by  trance  in  the  contest  which  he  called  for,  imd 
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when  millions  on  millions  of  lives  liad  been  sacrificed  to  his 
troops  and  his  *  superior  political  sagacity/  that  we  ourselves 
came  out  of  the  contest  with  the  expenditure  of  three  thousand 
miUions  of  moyieyy  of  which  eight  hundred  millions  yet  remain 
unpaid,  hanging  on  our  commerce  like  a  millstone,  creating 
corn-laws  and  a  pressure  of  taxation  which  falls  w  ith  a  crushing 
weight  on  those  labouring  millions  who  were  not  living  to  enjoy 
even  the  syren  sound  of  that  eloquence  w  hich  fired  our  fathers 
to  the  thirst  of  French  blood.  Out  we  say  on  all  such  political 
sagacity  as  this  !  The  time  is  come  when  we  must  neither  sing 
its  praises,  nor  allow  them  to  be  sung  without  a  stern  reproof. 
Reversing  the  language  of  our  author,  we  may  say  that  ‘  Burke 
lived  long  enough  to  have  perceived,  whether  his  pride  allowed 
him  to  do  so  or  not,  the  utter  fallacy  of  his  own  notions,  and  to 
witness  the  fulfilment  of  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations 
of  his  illustrious  pupil.^  It  was  to  Fox  that  wc  ow  ed  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  that  fatal  policy  which  deluged  Europe 
with  blood,  and  the  only  interval  of  peace  that  we  enjoyed  from 
1793  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  18FI. 

Here  we  come  then  to  the  further  declaration  on  our  part 
that  the  w  riter  of  this  history  does  not  confine  himself  to  quiet 
terms  of  depreciation  of  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  he  has  a  graver 
fault,  he  may  state  the  truth,  but  he  does  not  state  the  whole 
truth  of  things.  Thus,  he  terms  the  Dissenters  enemies  to  the 
church,  and  propagators  of  mischievous  political  doctrines. 

'  Many  men,  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  and  understanding,  extolled 
the  French  Revolution  ’  (this  was  so  early  as  1792)  ‘  without,  how¬ 
ever,  openly  disparaging  the  constitution  of  their  own  country.  Dr. 
Price,  who  was  reverenced  as  an  apostle  by  the  Dissenters,  approved 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  even  in  their  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  kings  and  people.  Dr.  Piiestley,  a  Unitarian  minis¬ 
ter,  celebrated  for  his  chemical  discoveries,  lent  the  influence  of  h»s 
name  to  the  same  doctrines.  A  society  called  the  Friends  of  tiie 
Revolution,  &c.’  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

This  should  be  *  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  / 
not  of  the  Revolution.  But  he  proceeds  : 

'  Some  of  the  principal  members,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  mass  of  this  society,  w  ere  Dissenters.  Dr.  Price,  who  was  a  very 
conspicuous  member,  died  in  1791.  It  included  also  Drs.  Kippis, 
Rees,  and  Towers,  men  whose  literary  abilities  and  moral  characters, 
in  proportion  as  they  added  weight  to  the  association,  only  gave  it 
so  much  the  more  power  of  doing  mischief,*  &c.  &c. 

AVho  would  believe  that  this  mischievous  society,  was  actually' 
no  other  than  that  which  was  established  merely  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  in  1791 — that  society  from  which  we  hjive,  as 
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the  first  public  moving  cause,  derived  the  only  portion  of  reform 
we  have  yet  gained  ?  Who  would,  if  he  were  not  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  recent  history  than  this  writer  would  make 
us,  imagine  that  this  mischievous  society  had  at  its  head,  as  its 
originators,  almost  all  those  great,  yet  moderate  men,  who  lived 
to  see  the  desires  of  the  English  public  far  outgrow  those  ideas 
of  necessary  change  which  in  them  this  author  styles  so  danger¬ 
ous  ?  Those  men,  the  founders  of  this  society  were — The  Karl 
of  IjRuderdule,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  General  Lambton,  the  father  of  Lord  Durham, 
Whitbread,  Tierney,  Dudley  North,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord 
Krskine,  Ijord  John  Russell,  uncle  of  the  present  Lord  John, 
Rogers  the  poet,  Sheridan,  Tiord  Grey,  Fox,  George  Byng,  with 
those  Drs.  Towers  and  Kippis,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  the  bugbcjirs 
of  revolutionary  crime,  with  which  the  writer  of  the  ‘  History  of 
our  Own  Times,'  classes  the  Dissenters.  They  will  not  be  much 
sho<'ked  at  the  alliance,  but  the  truth  of  history  resents  such 
partial  statements. 

In  the  like  strain  he  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  leading  to  the  riots  of  Birmingham  in  1791,  and  the 
destruction  of  vast  proj)erty,  including  the  house  and  nohlc 
library  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  he  docs  not  tell  us  that  it  w  as  the 
act  and  instigation  of  the  Tory  magistrates  and  clergy  them¬ 
selves  that  brought  out  this  brutal  mob,  with  their  savage  cries 
of  ‘  Church  and  the  King.'  A  fact  like  this,  than  which  there 
is  none  better  authenticated,  or  notoriously  established,  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted  w  hen  the  Dissenters  w  ere  accused  of 
practices  and  principles  djingerous  to  the  public  pejicc.  In  tiic 
debates,  on  the  disgraceful  event  at  the  time,  it  w  as  fully  proved 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
had  not  only  connived  at  the  atrocities  which  the  populace  had 
perpetrated,  but  had  actually  instigated  them  to  their  commis¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  clergv^  themselves  had  been  conspicuous  in 
raising  and  leading  on  the  ignorant  and  bestial  mob.  These 
charges  were  supported  by  si x-aud- thirty  affidavits  laid  before 
the  I  louse  by  Whitbread.* 

M  hen  the  Dissenters  arc  stigmatized  as  enemies  of  the 
church,  it  becomes  a  fair  historian,  and  one  who  desires  to  be  a 
sound  tcaclier  of  the  people,  to  state  why  and  hoiv  they  arc 
enemies  to  it.  To  do  this  he  has  only  to  revert  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  church,  as  a  state  machine  has,  from  the  very  day 
of  her  origin,  acted  the  she-w'olf  to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  the 
church  which  first  created  dissent  by  its  intolerance  of  opinion, 
and  then  sought  to  crush  it  by  fire,  racks,  dungeons,  political 
exclusion,  and  political  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  church- 
rates,  Easter  dues,  &c.  The  church  at  one  time  even  prevailed 
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to  have  an  act  passed  that  no  Dissenter  should  keep  a  school. 
They  were  to  be  annihilated  by  abstinence  of  litcrar\^  and  intel¬ 
lectual  food.  For  this  reason  the  Dissenters  are  justly  hostile 
to  the  church,  as  a  state  church,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  why 
and  how  the  Dissenters  are  enemies  to  the  church,  and  this 
cause  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  historian.  The  same 
mode  of  treatment  is,  however,  adopted  by  our  author  towards 
all  reformers.  This  passage  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  year 
1793.— 

*  Though  the  political  ferment  was  rapidly  subsiding,  a  consider¬ 
able  agitation  still  prevailed.  In  Scotland,  public  attention  was 
strongly  excited  by  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Muir,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Advocates,  and  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  acting  as  Unitarian  minister  at  Dundee.  In 
autumn,  1792,  when  the  political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the 
former  a  man  of  but  moderate  abilities,  though  possessing  the  faculty 
of  unpremeditated  eloquence  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  collected 
and  harangued  numerous  assemblages  of  the  common  people  on  the 
subject  of  popular  reform,  which  produced  an  appearance  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  disorder,  alarming  not  only  the  government,  but  even  per¬ 
sons  disposed  to  favour  the  political  sentiments  which  he  avowed. 
The  latter  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  political  libel,  not  written 
by  himself,  but  which  he  had  corrected,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  Muir  for  fourteen.  Palmer  for 
seven  years,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Botany  Bay.  The  severity  of 
their  sentence,  though  contormable  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
courts,  was  censured  by  many  as  unreasonable;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  later  period  to  discover  that  these  presented  a 
just  claim  to  the  title  of  political  martyrs,  and  a  public  monument  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire.' — Vol.  ii.  p  50. 

Now,  whether  they  were  political  martyrs  or  not,  discovered  by 
'the  sagacity  of  a  later  period,^  that  is,  of  a  period  when  the 
ind.amcd, passions  of  the  day,  which  witnessed  tliose  proceedings, 
have  died  out  with  the  parties  they  agitated,  not  merely  have  the 
inhabitants  of  the  '  metropolis  of  the  empire  '  decided  *  by  erecting 
a  monument  to  these  persecuted  men,  but,  at  a  still  later  period, 
that  is,  at  this  very  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of 
that  kingdom  in  which  they  were  condemned,  have  con¬ 
firmed  that  decision  by  also  erecting  a  monument  to  their 
memory  there.  On  the  Calton  hill,  a  tower-like  testimony  to 
their  martyrdom  in  solid  stone  now  lifts  its  head.  These,  it 
should  be  remembered,  arc  not  the  products  of  the  heated  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  moment,  but  of  the  after  calm  research  and  reflection 
of  a  period  distinguished  by  a  far  more  matured  knowledge  of 
political  rights  than  was  possessed  by  the  last  age.  That  they 
were  political  martyrs,  let  their  political  opinions  have  lieen  what 
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they  woul(l|  is  prettv  well  estublislied  l)y  tlic  fuct,  tlmt  neither 
Muir  nor  Palmer  ever  lived  to  reaeh  their  own  country  a«,^ain. 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  singularly  defective  in 
every  way.  Besides  Muir  and  Palmer,  there  were  three  other 
persons  condemned  and  transported  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
the  same  charges :  Skirving,  Gerald  and  Margarott,  not  one  of 
whom  survived  to  return  to  their  native  land  except  Margarott. 

And  for  what  were  Muir  and  Palmer  tried,  condemned,  and 
tnins|)orted  ?  By  the  account  in  llowelPs  Ir^tate  Trials  we  find 
that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  failed  entirely  to  prove  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  society  w  ith  w  hich 
they  were  connected,  of  having  recourse  to  insurrection,  or  riot, 
or  any  act  of  violence,  much  less  of  seeking  for  any  French 
assistance.'  Muir  contended  that  he  advocated  only  constitu¬ 
tional  measures  of  reform,  and  had  not  argued  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  very  best  witness  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  the  w  oman-servant  that  had  lived  in  his  father's  house, 
admitted  that  she  had  heard  him  say  that  '  the  constitution  of 
tliis  count rv'  was  very  good,  hut  that  many  abuses  liad  crept  in 
which  required  a  thorough  reform — that  he  was  for  a  monarchy, 
under  proper  restrictions,  and  a  parliament  that  knew  w  hat  they 
were  about; — that  a  republican  form  was  the  best,  hut  that  a 
monarchy  had  been  so  long  established  in  this  country  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  alter  it.' 

Now  is  it  for  such  opinions  that  men,  gentlemen  by  birth, 
education,  and  station,  or  indeed  any  man  bearing  the  proud 
name  of  Briton,  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  brow-beaten  in  the 
foulest  language  by  barristers  and  the  judges  set  to  try  them  ? 
The  very  lord-advoc*ate  cidled  Muir,  *  that  uufortunate  w  retch 
at  the  bar,'  ‘  that  demon  of  mischief,'  ‘  that  pest  of  Scotland,' 
and  the  lord-justice  clerk  on  tlie  bench  said :  '  Let  them  pack 
otl.  A  government  in  every  country  should  be  just  like  a  cor¬ 
poration  ;  and  in  this  country’  it  is  made  up  of  the  landed 
interest,  which  alone  has  a  right  to  he  represented ;  as  for  the 
rabble  who  have  nothing  hut  personal  property,  what  hold  has 
the  country  on  them?  They  may  pack  up  all  their  property  on 
their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
Is  it,  w’c  ask,  for  such  opinions,  and  at  such  brutal  hands  that 
honourable  men  are  to  he  thus  treated,  condemned  to  transport¬ 
ation,  and  thrust  into  the  hold  of  transport-vessels  amongst 
^nnmon  thieves  and  felons ;  and  that  an  historian  of  the  present 
daj  shall  sneer  at  them,  as  undeserving  the  name  of  martyrs  ?  Tlic 
writer  who  <loes  this,  little  understands  the  sacred  task  he  has 
undertaken,  or  the  spirit  and  knowledge  which  now  animates  the 
pw)ple  of  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  have 

o  «  us  readers  what  was  the  political  condition  of  England  at  that 
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period.  Tliat  the  constitution  was  in  reality  destroyed  by  the 
corrupt  selfishness  of  jjjoverninent.  That  the  popular  portion  of 
the  constitution  was  wrested  out  of  the  popular  hand,  and  sold 
to  horouji:h- mongers  and  monopolising  aristocrats.  Timt  the 
people  were  neglected,  and  left  um*ducated ;  and  thus  made,  to 
a  degree,  passive  under  their  suflerings  and  exactions;  the 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  vvas  stretched  out  with  a  brutal  violence 
which  now  astonishes  in  the  retrospect,  to  seize  and  crush  the 
few  patriotic  spirits  who  dared  to  stand  forth  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  (lovernment,  venal  judges,  ignorant  country  justices, 
and  hot  high-fed  clergy  were  then  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the 
multitude  with  a  reckless  regard  of  law  or  humanity,  which 
would  now  rouse  the  whole  nation  to  a  terrible  state  of  indig¬ 
nation,  were  but  an  instance  of  it  attempted.  Ihit  it  is  to  the 
political  martyrs  of  the  last  age,  that  we,  in  a  great  measure, 
owe  our  present  more  enviable  power  of  public  opinion,  the 
greater  recognition  of  our  inalienable  rights,  and  we  must  not 
suffer  the  pen  of  the  historic  scribe  to  palter  with  the  holy 
truth,  and  sneer  away  the  honourable  fame  of  even  the  humblest 
labourer  in  the  great  cause  of  political  aud  social  progress. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dealt  somewhat  severely 
with  our  author,  when  we  state  that  after  all,  the  portions  of 
these  volumes  w  hich  contain  these  misrepresentations  are  '  few 
and  far  between.*  That  is  true ;  but  where  great  principles  are 
coucerued,  and  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  history  of 
our  own  times,  these  cannot  be  too  clearly  enunciated,  nor 
mystificjition  of  facts  too  earnestly  set  right.  Moreover,  these 
exceptions  are  few'  in  these  volumes,  because  the  part  which  our 
own  country  plays  in  the  drama  of  European  action,  so  far  as 
they  extend,  is  comparatively  small.  Tlie  Ereuch  revolution 
occupies  far  the  greater  portion  of  them.  But  as  the  author 
advances,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  More  and  more, 
deeper  aud  deeper,  will  England  become  implicated  in  the  great 
strife,  and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  author 
the  false  basis  on  which  he  is  building.  He  may  make  himself 
(juite  sure  that  it  is  not  as  he  has  begun,  that  the  history  of 
modern  Phigland  is  to  be  w  ritteii.  Tlic  rights  of  the  people, 
their  importance  in  the  state,  the  factitious  nature  of  ranks  and 
titles  and  cjistes,  all  are  daily  becoming  more  truly  understood, 
and  justly  appreciated,  and  he  who  will  write  for  futurity ;  he 
who  is  conscientiously  anxious  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
young,  must  arouse  himself  to  cast  oif  old  clinging  prejudices ; 
must  look  truth  fully  and  fairly  in  the  face,  and  must  regard 
himself  as  writing  not  for  this  or  that  class,  but  for  the  nation, 
for  whom  government  exists,  and  whose  functions  and  deeds  the 
general  sentiment  will  more  and  more  oblige  it  to  respect,  anti 
VOL  XIX.  o 
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move  itself  by.  That  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  into 
strength,  because  the  people  are  better  educated  and  better 
instructed  in  true  Christian  principles,  and  therefore  more  so¬ 
lemnly  united  in  denouncing  political  profligacy,  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  closer  conformity  to  the  great  doctrines  of  peace,  justice, 
and  humanity.  The  wretched  conventionalisms  which  have 
enabled  governments  to  represent  themselves  as  the  real  sources 
of  power  and  honour,  and  have  taught  them  to  wrap  themselves 
in  a  proud  mystery,  are  every  day  falling  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  writer  who  writes  to  influence  his  age  must 
strive  to  be  in  advance  of  it,  and  measure  public  acts  by  the 
eternal  standard  of  truth,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  luminous  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Christ. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  will  for  a  moment  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  rather  curious  coincidence.  The 
French  licvolution  was  ushered  in  by  a  fearful  agency  of  tlie 
'  elements.  The  old  corrupt  and  tyrannic  fabric  of  the  Freuch 
government,  w  hich  might  have  gone  on  for  years  still  fostering 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  court,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  was  brought  at  once  to  an  end  for  ever,  by  as  awful  and 
manifest  an  act  of  Providence  as  any  which  is  recorded  in  the 
sacred  writings.  It  was  like  another  Egyptian  plague,  when 
the  hail,  mingled  with  fire,  smote  the  crops  of  the  field. 

‘  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
an  awful  darkness  suddenly  overspread  a  great  portion  of  France. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  tempest  unexampled  in  the  len^perate  climes 
of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  thunder,  seemed  to  vie  in  fury  ;  but  hail 
was  the  principal  instrument  of  devastation.  The  rich  prospect  of 
an  early  harvest  was  changed  in  an  hour  to  the  dreary  appearance  of 
universal  winter.  The  ground  was  converted  into  a  morass,  the 
standing  corn  beaten  into  a  quagmire,  the  vines  and  the  fruit-trees 
were  broken  in  pieces,  and  unmelted  hail  lay  in  heaps  like  rocks  of 
solid  ice.  1  he  forest  trees  were  unable  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  tem{>est.  The  hail  consisted  of  solid,  angular  lumps  of  ice,  some 
of  them  weighing  from  eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country-people, 
beaten  down  in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  and  terrified  by  this 
concussion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  last  day  had  arrived, 
and  lay  despairing,  half  suffocated  amidst  the  water  and  mud,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  immediate  dissolution  of  all  things.  A  tract  of  sixty 
square  leagues  had  not  a  single  ear  of  corn  or  fruit  of  any  kind  left. 
The  Isle  of  France,  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  and  the  Orleannois, 
suffered  most ;  the  damage  done  there  amounting,  on  a  moderate 
^timate,  to  eighty  millions  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.^  Such  a  calamity,  occurring  amidst  a  general  scarcity 
throughout  Europe,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  revolution, 
was  peculiarly  uutortunale  :  many  families  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
trRct  their  expenses,  and  to  discharge  their  servants,  who  were  thus 
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lefi  destitute  of  bread  ;  added  to  the  public  discontents  and  political 
disseiidions,  it  produced  such  un  effect  on  the  people  in  general,  that 
the  nation  seemed  to  have  changed  its  character,  and,  instead  of  that 
levity  by  which  it  had  ever  been  distinguished,  a  settled  gloom 
seemed  to  cloud  every  face. 

'  This  calamity  was  succeeded  by  a  winter  more  severe  than  any 
that  had  been  known  for  nearly  a  century  past.  All  the  efforts  of 
benevolence,  and  the  extensive  charities  of  the  clergy  in  particular, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  distress  prevailing  in  the  capital,  where 
the  immense  mass  of  indigence  was  swelled  by  numbers  of  vagabonds 
and  dissolute  persons,  without  profession  and  without  resources,  who 
thronged  thither  from  all  parts  of  France,  eager  to  join  in  any  tumult, 
and  to  profit  by  any  chances. 

‘  Nobody  took  such  advantage  of  these  circumstances  as  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  extraordinary  wealth  enabled  him  to  confer  benefits 
equally  extraordinary  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  A  thou¬ 
sand  humane  acts  were  related  of  him,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
performed  with  a  criminal  design.  By  this  means  he  nevertheless 
made  himself  the  man  of  the  people  ;  and  this  prince,  who  shortly 
before  was  an  object  of  general  contempt,  was  now  extolled  to  the 
skies,  while  others,  who  had  done  as  much  in  proportion,  nay,  per¬ 
haps  more,  were  scarcely  mentioned. 

‘  The  time  now  approached  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the 
states-general.  The  whole  nation  was  in  motion,  and  in  many  pro¬ 
vinces  great  agitation  prevailed.  Men  of  letters,  advocates,  trades¬ 
men.  assembled  either  to  procure  their  own  election,  or  to  influence 
that  of  others  :  societies,  called  clubs,  were  formed,  which  served  to 
develope  the  talent  of  public  speaking,  but  which  did  infinite  mis¬ 
chief.  Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  and  who 
had  displayed  eminent  ability  in  a  suit  with  his  wife  at  Aix,  was 
elected  a  representative  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  whose  idol  he  became.  He 
inveighed  with  fulminating  eloquence  against  the  nobles  and  the 
aristocracy,  whom  he  designated  as  persecutors  of  the  people,  and 
enemies  to  himself.  His  speeches  re-echoed  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  kingdom,  and  everywhere  awakened  a  desire  to  imitate  him. 
Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  each  estate  arrived  in  the  capital,  with 
totally  different  views  of  their  vocation,  and  many  with  diametrically 
opposite  intentions.  Some  had  before  their  eyes  Spartan,  others 
Roman,  others,  again,  English  or  American  institutions — in  short, 
the  revolution  had  arrived.* — vol.  i.  pp.  61,  6*2,  63. 

Though  we  fear  no  revolution  at  hand  in  England,  who  does 
not  here  see  a  striking  coineidence  of  circumstances?  Who 
does  not  see  in  the  wet  season  that  wc  have  had,  and  its  effect 
on  the  crops  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  the  singular  disease 
which  has  shown  itself  in  the  potatoe,  as  it  were  the  hand  of 
Providence,  visibly  put  forth  to  terminate  the  reluctant  resist- 
auce  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  allow  the  people  of 
Knglaiid  to  import  and  eat  cheap  bread?  While  the  struggle 
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has  been  from  year  to  year  going  on  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlords,  it  has  become  more  and  more  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  that  it  would  require  some  such  manifestations  to  give  a 
final  blow  to  selfishness.  People  have  said,  let  but  a  bad  har¬ 
vest  come,  and  the  opposition  is  at  an  end.  The  ery  for  bread 
will  become  the  awful  cry  of  a  nation,  which  will  startle  the 
monopolists  into  an  earnest  terror.  The  artizan  in  the  cellars 
of  Manchester  may  get  half  enough,  and  crouch  on  a  bag  of 
shavings;  the  agncultural  labourer  may  starve  on  his  six  shil- 
lings  a  week ;  the  whole  of  Ireland  may  feed  on  potatoes,  and 
nothing  else;  but  let  a  real  scarcity  come,  and  the  whole 
empire  will  then  suffer,  rich  and  j)Oor,  and  gaunt  famine  will 
start  up  in  such  a  shape,  that  the  callous  caste  of  landlords  w  ill 
shrink  aghast,  and  let  the  floodgates  of  foreign  plenty  fly  open. 
And  here  is  the  scarcity  arrived,  and  in  such  a  shape,  and  from 
such  a  quarter,  as  not  even  the  deepest,  and  the  most  far-seeing 
of  our  political  prophets  ever  for  a  moment  dreamt  of.  Poor 
potatoe,  the  humble  half-brother  of  corn,  has  become  the  unex¬ 
pected  agent  of  the  niighty  change.  With  the  coni  crop  deficient 
all  over  Europe,  and  the  plague  in  the  potatoe,  the  rumour  is 
gone  forth,  and  grows  daily,  that  ministers  see  that  they  must  yield 
to  the  power  of  circumstances,  and  open  the  ports  w  ithout  delay. 
Put  once  open,  w  ill  the  people  of  England  permit  them  to  shut 
them  again  V  With  the  terrible  chanees  that  this  one  bad  season 
have  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  arc  we  to  allow'  the  same 
political  machineiy'  of  injustice  and  starvation  ever  again  to 
place  us  in  the  same  or  worse  jeopardy  ?  For  the  sake  of  the 
aristocratic  rent-roll,  for  the  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
West-end  world,  shall  we  again  see  our  labouring  population 
starving,  half- fed,  half-clothed,  cooped  in  Unions,  or  driven  to 
the  midnight  w(kk1s  on  the  deadly  quest  of  game,  at  the  muzzle 
<)f  the  gamekeepers*  guns  ?  Arc  we  to  run  the  risk  of  riot, 
insurreetion,  and  general  calamity,  or  of  those  fatal  panics 
which  spread  atrophy  and  ruin  through  our  commerce — when 
Frovidence  has  once  sent  us  this  emphatic  w'arning,  this 
dazzling  hand-writing  upon  the  wall?  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
the  ports  once  thrown  open,  must  remain  open. 

Hut  what  is  no  little  remarkable,  is  that  not  only  the  potatoe, 
but  Ireland  should  be  made  the  means  of  striking  this  salutary 
fear  into  the  heart  of  government.  Cobbett  used  to  curse  the 
potatoe,  and  say,  that  so  far  from  being  a  blevssing  to  Ireland,  it 
was  its  greatest  evil.  That  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  live,  to  keep 
1hk1\  and  soul  just  together,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  w’retched 
condition  of  that  country.  That,  had  then'  been  no  potatoe 
then*  must  long  jigo  have  been  a  famine,  which  would  have 
eoii.|K‘lled  an  instant  change  of  judiev  towards  that  country. 
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Hut  Ireland  and  the  potatoe,  bid  fair  to  abolish  the  detestable 
corn-law.  The  potatoe  crop  niifjbt  have  failed  in  England,  and 
things  have  gone  on;  but  its  failure  in  Ireland  is  the  failure  of 
everything.  IMiat  is  the  sole  food  and  resource  of  eight  millions 
of  people.  They  are  on  the  lowest  step  of  existence  ;  they  can 
fall  back  no  further.  You  might  as  well  rob  a  man  of  his  skin, 
as  an  Irishman  of  anything,  when  his  potatoes  are  gone.  Thus 
things — the  potatoe  having  failed  in  Ireland — come  to  a  stand, 
and  from  that  oppressed,  and  abused  people,  and  the  humble 
root  of  its  maintenance,  may  probably  come  the  deliverance  of 
proud  England  from  the  greatest  curse  which  ever  befell  it — 
the  infamous  corn-law. 


Art.  V"I. — Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Hy  (ioorge 
Payne,  L.LL).  Tliird  edition,  enlarged.  London:  CJladding. 

We  arc  gratified  to  observe  any  symptoms  of  an  increasing  taste, 
in  the  reading  public,  for  subjects  so  ominous  to  some  who  pride 
themselves  in  being  practical  men,  as  psychology  and  metaphy¬ 
sics.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  speculative  philosophy  by 
those  who  disdain  the  labour  of  thought,  certain  it  is,  that  so  long 
as  the  mind  of  man  remains  what  it  now  is,  no  revolutions  in 
learning  and  science  will  ever  be  able  to  divert  it  effectually 
from  those  iiupiiries  which  are  natural  to  a  being  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  life  is  knowledge ;  and  who,  right  or  wrong,  will  form 
some  ideas  respecting  the  mystery  of  his  own  inward  consti¬ 
tution.  We  were  glad  to  find  Sir  John  llersehell,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  sounding  a  note  which  will 
not  die  away  with  the  progress  either  of  the  exact,  or  the  experi¬ 
mental  physical  sciences;  but  will,  with  their  advance,  only  tend 
to  elicit  those  hidden  harmonies  which  are  latent  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge :  for  there  is  not  one  which,  in  its  ultimate  prin¬ 
ciples,  does  not  lead  us  directly  to  the  constitution  of  man,  who 
forms  for  himself  all  systems,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature. 

‘  fhe  fact  is  every  year  becoming  more  broadly  manifest,’  says  Sir 
John  llersehell,  *  by  the  successful  application  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  to  subjects  that  had  been  only  hitherto  empirically  treated, 
that  the  great  work  of  Bacon  was  not  the  completion,  but,  as  he  him¬ 
self  Ibreaaw  and  foretold,  only  the  commencement  of  his  own  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  and  that  we  are  even  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  that 
palace  of  truth,  which  succeeding  ages  will  range  over  as  their  own  ; 
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a  world  of  scientihc  enquiry,  in  which  not  matter  only  and  its  proper¬ 
ties,  but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex  relations  ot  life  and  thought, 
of  ^)as8ion  and  motive,  interest  and  action,  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  its  legitimate  objects.’ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  as  yet,  due  prominence 
has  not  been  given,  in  the  higher  general  education,  to  what  is 
usually  termed  philosophy,  in  distinction  from  exact  and  physieo- 
experimental  science.  We  have  been  much  disappointed  that 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  incorporating  it  with  other 
branches  of  know  ledge,  as  a  qualification  for  academical  distinc¬ 
tions,  was  to  80  great  an  extent  neglected,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  London.  Not  indeed  that  we  would  demand, 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  an  avowed  adhesion  to  any  particular 
form  of  speculative  philosophy,  whether  empirical  or  transcen¬ 
dental.  We  would  not  ask  any  one  to  acknow  ledge  the  author- 
ity  either  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  of  Leibnitz,  Kant,  or  Hegel,  of 
the  French  Eclectics,  or  of  the  English  or  the  Scottish  school. 

Hut  we  would  demand,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  which  have 
been  most  current, — a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  speculative 
philosophy,  in  its  details,  and  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
various  systems.  This  course  of  training  w  ould  bo  the  best  pre- 
panition  for  the  genuine  study  of  history,  and  of  all  the  moral 
sciences.  That  speculative  philosophy  has  been  much  neglected 
at  our  ancient  English  national  seats  of  learning  is  notorious. 

At  Dublin,  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  matters 
have  been  very  different.  Even  the  university  of  London, 
greatly  as  its  idea  of  academical  education  is  superior  to  that 
which  long  prevailed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  still  makes  no 
provision  for  a  due  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy,  on  the 
part  of  the  bulk  of  its  alumni  in  arts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  moral  sciences  lorm  one  of  the  three  roads  by  which  the 
degree  ot  master  of  arts  may  be  reached,  and  those  who  choose 
to  travel  it  must  prepare  themselves  in  psychology ;  but  it  is  not 
very’  clear,  from  the  present  calendar,  what  proportion  of  masters 
have  gnuluated  on  examination  in  the  moral  sciences: — we 
should  say  certainly  not  the  majority.  Indeed  the  number  of 
students  who  have  advanced  to  the  higher  degree  is  comparatively 
very  small.  Out  ol  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  bachelors  of  arts, 
ninety  had,  according  to  the  regulations,  had  time  to  take  the 
innstcFs  dcgri'c  up  to  the  present  year,  but  only  ten  had  availed  * 
thcnisebcs  of  that  distinction.  We  alwavs  thought  it  very 
likely  that  the  proportion  of  masters  to  bachelors  would  be  but 
small  :♦  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  a  subject  having  so 
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decided  a  bearing  on  the  elements  of  all  huinaii  and  divine  know- 
ledge  as  psychology  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in  general, 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  As  the  regulations  now  stand,  numbers  come  forth 
every  year  as  educated  men,  who  may  be  as  ignorant  as  they 
please  of  the  subjects  to  which  such  minds  as  Bawn,  Locke, 
Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Kant,  Jouffi-oi,  devoted  their  splendid 
talents  :  nay  it  is  not  necessary  even  that  their  very  names  should 
be  known  to  those  who  are  endorsed  Jis  graduates  of  a  university! 

We  are  gratified,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  a  book  on  mental 
philosophy,  no  great  matter  of  what  school,  has  reached  a  third 
edition  so  comparatively  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second. 
As  the  work  before  us  has  already  met  with  favorable  notice  in 
the  pages  of  this  periodical,  on  the  publication  of  each  of  the 
former  editions,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  length  on 
its  merits.  The  author  has  not  modified  any  of  his  general 
principles ;  but  still  the  book  has  undergone  a  careful  revision, 
by  which  it  has  come  forth  in  an  improved  state.  It  is  also 
increased  by  notes  occupying  about  forty  pages,  containing 
(piotations  from  a  variety  of  writers  on  mind  and  morals,  lii 
the  portion  of  the  volume  which  is  devoted  to  pure  mental  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  author  appears  as  the  candid  and  able  expositor  of 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  But  though  he  chiefly 
follows  this  great  Scottish  metaphysician,  (sometimes  where  we 
should  have  jireferred  an  independent  course),  the  work  is  far 
from  being  a  mere  compilation :  every  theory  has  passed  under 
his  own  careful  scrutiny.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  become  aecpiainted  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  northern  school,  as  they  were  left  by  the  very 
acute,  if  not  always  very  cautious,  Edinburgh  professor.  Dr. 
Brown.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  comparison  of  this 
school  with  that  of  the  most  sober  Germans,  especially  Kant ; 
also  with  the  French  Eclecticism,  as  represented  by  Cousin  and 
JouflVoi.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the  Germans,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  philosophical  vagaries;  and  the  modern 
French  Eclectics  have  pointed  out  the  way. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  ethics,  the  author 
widelv  difi’ers  from  Brown,  who  lavs  the  foundation  of  virtue  in 
the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  mind.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  concise  Jind  enlightened  criticism 
which  is  here  instituted  of  the  principal  British  writers  on 
morals  as  a  science.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Di.  Payne  agrees 
so  fully  with  ourselves  on  the  important  question  relating  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  natural  ethics,  as  we  learn  bv  an 
extract  which  he  has  quoted,  in  his  notes,  from  our  late  review 
of  Spalding’s  ‘  Christian  Morals.'  In  another  popular  work. 
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views  are  maiutaiuecl,  which  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  us,  seem 
to  imply  that  Revelation  is  to  man  the  only  source  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  right  and  w  rong.  We  hold  that  this  opinion  is  con- 
trarj"  to  consciousness  as  unfolded  in  onr  moral  estimate  of 
Christianity,  contrary  to  historic  fact,  contniiy'  to  the  testituouy 
of  Scripture,  and  uftimately  contrar}’  to  itself,  as  being  inca- 
pable  of  being  carried  out  with  any  consistency.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  on  this  discussion ;  but  we  are  happy  to  tiiul  so 
strenuous  a  testimony  against  the  above  theory  from  various 
quarters,  as  may  be  sten  from  the  notes  to  Dr.  Payne's  volume. 
It  is  tQ  be  regretted  that  the  views  to  which  we  allude  should 
have  been  put  forth  under  so  deservedly  respected  a  name ;  ap¬ 
parently  under  the  sanction,  too,  of  a  large  and  intiuential 
religious  body.  The  more  likely,  on  these  accounts,  are  those 
readers  to  be  biased,  who  arc  wont  to  be  guided  by  honoured 
names,  and  honoured  authority  :  and  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
prejudice  to  religious  truth  in  a  large  and  increasing  class  of 
minds;  who  may  be  apt  to  identify  its  modes  of  representation 
with  philosophical  error,  and  to  suppose  that  they  see  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  contradiction  betweim  religion  and  moral  science 
where  no  such  contradiction  really  exists. 


Art.  VII. — The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  imte,  written  by 
himself;  with  portions  of  his  Correspondence.  Kdited  by  John 
liumilton  Thom.  3  Vols.  London:  Chapman,  1845. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  was  one  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  lives  that  deserve  to  be  published ;  and  it  is 
published  in  a  manner  which  exhibits  it  fairly  and  fully.  We  do 
not  think  that  three  volumes  were  needed  to  present  an  external 
history,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  without  adventures — and 
an  exjHirieuce,  always  changing  it  is  true,  but  not  advancing; 
always  in  motion,  hut  going  round,  not  forw  ard.  Excess  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  error  in  the  present  day,  nor  shall  we  (juarrel  much 
about  the  sizeot  this  work,  when  memoirs  are  constantly  appear¬ 
ing,  lor  which  no  sullieient  reason  can  be  adduced.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  find  a  man  w  ho  has  a  life — who  records  it  from  a  higher 
motive  than  desire  for  pesthumous  fame;  who  does  not  need  to 
magnify  it,  in  order  to  give  it  claims  upon  attention;  and  on 
whose  merits,  therefore,  death  does  not  act,  as  on  his  frame, 
pixxlucing  first  extension,  and  then  corruption.  !Mr.  White 
was  doubtless  such  a  man.  Holding  very  decided  convictions 
as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  his  last  religious  sentiments, 
ri'ganling  them  w  ith  a  feeling  of  horror  upon  their  ow  n  account. 
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and  pity  upon  his;  we  yet  are  jjjhul  that  his  life  has  been  made 
known.  It  exhibits  many  deeply  interesting  phenomena,  and 
reads  many  important  lessons ;  and  if  it  tend  to  promote  scepti¬ 
cism  in  a  few,  it  will  as  certainly  act  as  a  pre8er>ative  of  many 
from  the  sorrows  of  unbelief. 

Mr.  White  was  known  to  a  great  portion  of  the  *  religious 
world,’  and  was  an  object  of  interest  to  it  for  some  time.  He 
appeared  before  Protestant  England  in  the  attractive  character 
of  a  religious  proselyte.  Such  persons  are  generally  popular 
with  the  class  they  join.  Their  testimony,  as  to  the  people  juul 
things  which  they  have  left,  is  caught  up  eagerly,  in  strange 
forgetfulness,  that  a  man  may  secede  from  a  body  without  being 
able  to  pourtray  it — that  but  few  men  can  bear  wise  and  faithful 
witness  what  is — that  fewer  can  trace  its  connection  with  its 
hidden  causes — and  that  the  testimony  of  proselytes  may  be  as 
much  the  fruit  of  solicitude  about  self,  as  zeal  for  truth.  But  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism  is  but  little  anxious  to  note  such  things — a 
temponiry  party  triumph  is  too  sweet  to  be  lost  by  calling  them 
to  mind.  Hence,  partly,  the  cordiality  of  Mr.  White’s  reception 
here.  With  the  interest  of  a  convert,  however,  he  united  the 
claihis  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  soon  felt  that  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinar}'  man.  His  works  oinced  it.  His  associations  implied 
it.  But  whatever  his  sagacity  and  acuteness  as  an  investigater 
of  systems,  we  nitlicr  value  him  as  their  mirror.  The  chief  w  orth 
of  his  life  consists  in  the  view  presented  of  the  action  of  religious 
principles  on  a  noble  nature — consists  in  the  experience  described 
and  traced;  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  he  himself  recorded 
it.  With  the  exception  of  a  few'  pages  respecting  his  List  days, 
all  is  from  his  own  pen.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  Narrative 
of  the  events  of  his  life  to  1826,  in  letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Whately — the  second  part,  of  a  sketch  of  his  mind  in  England 
to  1821 — and  the  third  part,  of  extracts  from  journals  and 
correspondence.  Mr.  White’s  design  that  his  life  should  be 
published,  may  lessen  the  worth  of  some  of  the  records,  as  insen¬ 
sibly  affecting  him  while  making  them :  but  of  the  integrity  of 
his  aeconut,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  The  tiusk  of 
Mr.  Thom  appears  to  have  been  discharged  with  judgment  and 
good  feeling.  The  preface  has  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  boasting, 
which  attaches  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  w  riters  of  his  school, 
when  they  have  gained  a  convert  of  any  mark.  In  this  instance 
it  has  more  reason  than  it  always  has.  Mr.  White  was  a  great 
man ;  and  those  who  did  not  regard  him,  speaking  religiously, 
as  a  great  ruin,  will  naturally  rejoice  in  him  as  a  great  gain. 

Mr.  White’s  ancestors  were  persons  of  note  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  reduced  in  wealth  and  influence  in  conseciuencc  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  first  spolia- 
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tion  tnking  place  under  Cromwell.  The  sufferer^s  son,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Mr.  White,  was  obliged  to  follow  his  father  from 
Dublin  to  Waterford,  where  they  became  merchants.  Mr. 
White's  grandfather  was  one  of  five  children;  four  of  whom 
were  sent  abroad  to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  penal  laws. 
His  only  sister  married  a  Protestant.  The  manner  in  which 
that  lady  was  spoken  of  in  the  family,  led  Mr.  White  to  suspect 
that  she*  had  b^ome  a  Protestant,  and  had  thus  deprived  her 
brother  of  some  landed  property.  What  a  story  of  persecution 
do  these  things  belong  to,  and  call  to  remembrance,  in  the  un¬ 
happy  sister  island !  What  a  miserable  instance  do  they  afford 
of  the  effects  of  State  interference  w  ith  religious  opinions !  And 
how  inconsistent  must  they  make  the  resistance  on  the  ground 
of  simple  principle,  of  even  evil  measures  claiming  to  be  dictates 
of  justice  and  charity,  appear  to  a  long  persecuted  people. 

Mr.  White's  grandfather  established  himself  at  Seville,  and 
an  uncle,  having  no  children,  left  him  the  w’hole  of  a  large  mer¬ 
cantile  establishment.  The  family  lived  in  the  best  style.  The 
King  of  Spain  granted  them  all  tlie  privileges  of  the  Spanish 
noblesse,  in  perpetuity.  The  establishment  failed  afterwards, 
just  enough  property  being  saved  to  provide  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistanci;  for  the  family.  The  father  of  Mr.  White  joined  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Cahill,  and,  writes 
our  author  in  1830, — ‘carried  on  the  mercantile  concerns,  which 
are  still  supporting  my  brother  and  Mr.  Cahill's  grand-children. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  another  Irishman  (Mr.  Beck),  brought 
up  as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment,  married  my  cousin,  (Mr. 
Cahill's  only  child)  and  joined  partnership  with  my  brother  after 
my  father's  death.  My  family,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  a 
small  Irish  colony,  whose  members  preserve  the  language,  and 
many  of  the  habits  and  affections  which  its  founder  brought  to 
Spain.' 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  Seville,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1775. 
His  mother,  w  ho  was  connected  with  the  old  Andalusian  no¬ 
blesse,  had  a  strong  dislike  to  his  being  brought  up  to  mercaiitile 
atfairs,  but  at  first  submitted,  and,  accordingly,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  he  commenced  a  severe  apprenticeship  in  the  counting 
house.  The  labour  proved  too  fatiguing.  His  mother  fretted 
lest  his  health  and  Ins  mind  should  both  suffer.  With  great 
difficulty  she  obtained  permission  for  a  private  tutor  to  teach 
him  Latin  grammar  in  the  evening,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
released  at  an  early  hour  from  secular  engagements.  The  Irish 
and  the  Spanish  branches  of  his  family  not  agreeing  on  the 
subject  of  his  studies,  though  he  was  ‘  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
more  ignorant  of  the  world  than  an  English  child  of  eight,'  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  declaring  a  strong  inclination  to  be  a 
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clergyman.  Divines  decided  that  he  had  a  true  call.  The 
authorities  were  irresistible.  Still,  as  a  few  years  might  witness 
a  change,  the  mercantile  party  contended  that  the  morning 
should  be  devoted  to  the  office,  while  the  afternoons  were  given 
to  the  school.  His  progress  was  satisfactorj^  and  when  scarcely 
fourteen,  he  was  hurried  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which 
the  priests,  who  governed  his  parents'  eonsciences,  declared  no 
great  knowledge  of  Latin  to  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  when 
he  left  sehool,  he  eould  hardly  construe  Cicero  and  Virgil.  In 
other  respects,  his  ignorance  was  perfect. '  He  had  read  nothing 
but  the  lives  of  saints.  At  this  period  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
Don  Quixote,  which  he  read  by  stealth,  and,  says  he,  ‘  I  do  not 
recollect  any  enjoyment  equal  to  that  1  received,  when,  conceal¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  from  all  the  family,  I  devoured 
it  in  a  small  room  which  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  might  study 
mv  lessons  undisturbed.  Even  Don  Quixote  was  considered  a 
dangerous  book  by  my  father.' 

Of  his  parents  Mr.  White  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  as  to 
their  excellence  of  heart,  benevolence,  and  sincere  piety.  But 
nothing  could  exceed  their  submission  to  the  clergy.  In  such 
a  state  of  isolation  was  he  brought  up,  that  he  looked  on  the 
poor  children  in  the  streets  with  envy  at  their  happiness  in  being 
permitted  to  associate  with  their  equals.  Of  his  elementary 
education  he  says  : — 

‘  The  theoretical  part  of  that  education  was  confined  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Catechism,  with  theological  explanations  in  the  jargon 
of  school  divinity.  In  such  explanations  of  mysteries  I  certaiidy 
became  an  adept  for  my  age.  The  practical  part  consisted  in  a  per¬ 
petual  round  of  devotional  practices,  of  which  I  still  preserve  the 
most  painful  recollection.  I  absolutely  dreaded  the  approach  of  Sun¬ 
day.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  formidable  day,  when  1  was  only 
eight  years  old,  I  was  made  to  go  with  my  father  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  San  Pablo,  where  his  confessor  resided.  Twice  in  the 
month  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  practice  of  confession,  which 
my  father  went  through  every  Sunday.  In  the  church  I  had  to  wait 
for  nearly  two  hours  before  breakfast.  A  short  time  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  for  that  meal ;  after  which  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  I 
had  either  to  stand  or  kneel  (as  there  are  no  seats,)  a  couple  of  hours 
more.  Many  times  did  I  faint  through  exhaustion;  but  nothing 
could  save  me  from  a  similar  infliction  on  the  succeeding  Sunday. 
At  twelve  we  returned  home;  dined  at  one;  and  set  out  at  three 
for  another  church,  where  we  spent  about  two  hours.  After  piayeis, 
if  the  season  allowed  it,  we  took  a  walk,  which  generally  ended  in 
visiting  the  wards  of  a  crowded  and  pestilential  hospital,  where  my 
father,  for  many  years,  spent  two  or  three  hours  of  the  evening,  in 
rendering  to  the  sick  every  kind  of  service,  not  excluding  the  most 
menial  and  disgusting.  He  was  twice  at  death’s  door,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  infection.  But  nothing  could  damp  his  philanthropy/ 
Vol.  i.  pp  10,  11. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  White  entered  the'sehool  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  till  which  time  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  walk  out 
alone. 

*  My  father’s  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  who  naturally  patronized 
a  college  of  his  order,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  public 
instruction  at  Seville.  The  Jesuits  had  been  its  great  rivals.  Upon 
the  extinction  of  that  order,  the  government,  then  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  Minister  who  had  a  smattering  of  modern  philosophy,  had  separ¬ 
ated  the  university  from  the  college,  called  Mayor,  (wliere  I  after¬ 
wards  obtained  a  fellowship,)  and  deprived  the  Dominican  College  of 
the  power  of  granting  degrees.  The  system  pursued  at  tlie  new  uni¬ 
versity,  though  very  imperfect,  was  free  from  the  absurdities  o(  the 
Aristotelic  scuools.  It  was,  on  this  ground,  charged  by  the  Domin- 
icans  with  a  tendency  to  produce  heresy.  To  save  me  from  that  ten¬ 
dency,  I  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  College.  Totally  unprepared  lor 
the  dry  speculations  of  the  voluminous  Logic  that  was  put  into  my 
hands,  1  gave  up  the  class-book  in  despair,  after  some  unsuccesstul 
efforts  to  understand  it.  At  that  time,  one  of  my  father’s  sisters,  who, 
I  might  take  upon  myself  to  say,  was  the  only  lady  at  Seville  pos¬ 
sessing  a  small  collection  of  books,  allowed  me  to  read  the  works  of 
Feyjoo,  a  Benedictin,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  scholastic  system,  and  recom¬ 
mended  experimental  philosophy  on  the  Baconian  principles.  Fey¬ 
joo  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  French  books,  and  was  supported 
by  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  all  of  whom  were  trained  in  the 
anti-christian  schools  of  France.  The  cautious  Benedictin  kept 
always  on  the  safe  side  when  he  had^to  touch  on  the  established 
religion ;  but,  in  the  attack  of  popular  errors,  he  gave  full  play  to 
tiis  wit,  which  was  considerable,  llis  princi[ial  work  consists  of  ten 
or  twelve  closely- printed  Spanisli  quartos.  These  I  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity  ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  rapid  perusal  I  gave  then,  1  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  ol  the  work,  and,  if  my  recollection  does  not 
flutter  me,  1  understood  the  principle  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
No  v,  the  very  sight  of  the  friar  who  lectured  on  logic  at  the  Domi¬ 
nican  C'ollege,  became  odious  to  me.  One  day  he  gave  me  a  repri¬ 
mand,  before  the  class,  for  neglecting  my  studies.  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  told  him  plainly,  those  studies  were  not  worth  my  attention, 
and  never  should  have  it  1  repealed  a  number  of  remarks  against 
the  Aristotelic  Philosophy,  which  1  had  learned  from  Feyjoo.  The 
friar  was  enraged  .  and  i  wonder  I  escaped  a  beating  from  the  other 
sludeiiU.  Frightened  at  my  own  boldness.  I  ran  home,  and  told  my 
mother  all  that  had  taken  place.  She  disliked  the  Dominicans,  and 
secretly  regretted  that  1  was  under  their  tuition.  1  do  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  she  managed  my  being  sent  to  the  University.  1  here 
I  learnt,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  whole  of  what  the  logical  class 
had  been  employed  upon  during  the  preceding  course.  My  removal 
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took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  during  which 
the  Professor  had  an  extra  class  for  a  few  weeks,  to  bring  up  those 
who  had  lagged  during  the  regular  course.  I  received  a  public  com¬ 
pliment  from  the  Professor  on  my  industry  and  success,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  course,  in  October,  obtained  a  place 
among  the  foremost.* — ib.  pp.  12 — 14. 

The  quarrel  with  the  Dominican  was  the  indication  of  a  spirit 
which  was  never  laid,  and  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
his  after  life.  ‘  A  great  love  of  knowledge,  and  an  equally  great 
hatred  of  established  errors,  were  suddenly  developed,'  whieh, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  he  recognised,  and  rejoiced  in,  as  identify¬ 
ing  him  with  the  boy  of  fifteen.  Prior  to  this,  liowever,  his 
mind  had  been  visited  with  some  misgivings  about  Christianity, 
and  singularly  enough,  the  occasion  of  his  first  doubt  was  the 
reading  of  Fenelon's  Teleinaqne,  We  shall  give  the  passage  de¬ 
scribing  it,  as  it  is  important  in  the  history  of  his  mind,  and 
as  it  is  not  without  instruction  for  manv  others  : — 

*  My  recollection  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  that  tran¬ 
sient  doubt  is  quite  perfect ;  my  delight  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  was  intense.  1  felt  besides  a  strong, 
sympathy  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  story  ;  the  difference 
between  their  religion  and  my  own  struck  me  very  powerfully,  and 
my  admiration  of  their  wisdom  and  courage  suggested  the  question, 
why  should  we  feel  so  perfectly  assured  that  those  who  worshipped 
in  that  manner  were  wrong?  I  dwelt  upon  this  argument  for  some 
time,  but  when  the  day  arrived  to  go  to  confession,  and  I  had  to 
look  at  the  catalogue  of  sins  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Pre- 
paratioiif  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  accusing  myself  of  doubts 
against  the  faith.  At  the  moment  1  am  writing,  the  place  where  the 
confessional  stood  is  clearly  before  my  mind,  and  1  see  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Dominican  who  used  to  shrive  me  :  his  name  w’as  Padre 
BarM,  a  fat,  rosy,  good-tempered  man,  who  nevertheless  held  the 
office  of  consulting  Divine  to  the  inquisition,  and  hated  heretics  from 
his  heart,  as  in  duty  bound.  In  accusing  myself,  1  fairly  stated  my 
argument.  The  friar’s  astonishment  made  him  fall  back  in  the  con¬ 
fessional-box :  yet,  using  the  kindest  expression  wfiich  the  Spanish 
language  affords  for  addressing  a  child.  *  he  asked  what  kind  of  books  1 
read.  I  answered  him  with  great  simplicity,  that  I  read  no  books  but 
T^lemaque.  On  hearing  this,  the  friar  smiled,  and  desiring  me  not 
to  trouble  my  foolish  head  with  such  subjects,  absolved  me  of  all  my 
sins,  and  did  not  even  interdict  the  book  which  had  been  the  inno¬ 
cent  cause  of  my  scepticism.  I  believe  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  twist  my  neck,  had  he  possessed  any  prophetic  spirit,  so  as  to 
foresee  that  the  time  would  come  when  even  the  Heretics^  whom  he 

•  An^elUo^  quv  libras  tees?  Little  innocent,  (literally,  little  angel),  what 
books  do  you  read  ? 
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would  have  burnt  with  exultation,*  would  find  me  too  much  a  heretic 
for  their  table.* — ib.  pp.  18,  19. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  White  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  performance 
of  the  varied  and  wearying  duties  of  catholic  devotion.  The 
yoke  laid  upon  him  excited  a  desire  more  than  once  to  abandon 
altogether  the  clerical  profession.  On  one  occasion,  a  visit  to 
Cadiz,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  artifice  of  an  old  lady, 
would  probably  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  but 
for  the  seasonable  occurrence  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  which  he  well  terms  '  a  masterpiece  of  church 
machinery,'  and  which  he  describes  with  thrilling  effect.  We 
would  fain  transcribe  the  wliole  passage,  but  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  some  sound  and  philosophical  observations  on  con¬ 
fession  :  — 

*  This  was  the  appointed  time  to  begin  the  General  Confessions. 
That  name  is  likely  to  lead  Protes^iants  into  a  mistake ;  for  it  means, 
not  a  general  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness,  but  a  detailed  account 
of  the  previous  life  of  the  person  who  is  to  make  the  general  confession. 
Every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  nay,  every  doubt,  every  uncertainty 
of  conscience  that  can  be  called  to  remembrance,  must  be  stated  to 
the  priest,  at  whose  feet  the  self-accuser  kneels  during  the  long  nar¬ 
rative.  1  say  longt  because  the  result  ef  such  a  process  of  examina¬ 
tion,  as  is  carried  on  for  four  or  five  days,  by  the  penitent  himself, 
under  the  impression  that  any  negligence  on  his  part  must  involve 
him  in  guilt  far  exceeding  that  of  all  his  former  misdeeds,  produces 
(in  the  sincere  and  sensitive)  a  morbid  anxiety  of  which  none  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  form  an  adequate  notion.  1  will 
not  stop  to  urge  the  grounds  of  a  conviction,  on  which  I  have  en¬ 
larged  elsewhere — that  auricular  confession  is  one  of  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  practices  of  the  Romanist  Church.  To  those  who  are  not 
totally  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  morals,  it  must  be  clear  that 
such  minute  attention  to  individual  faults — not  to  trace  them  to  their 
source  in  the  heart,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  venial 
or  mortal  sins,  according  to  the  judgment  of  another  man — must,  in 
an  infinite  number  of  cases,  check  the  development  of  conscience, 
and  may  totally  destroy  it  in  many.  As  far  as  my  experience  ex  • 
tends,  (and  I  have  had  fair  oppoitunities  of  observing  the  effects  of 
Humanism  in  myself,  and  in  many  others,)  the  evils  of  auricular 
confession  increase  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
practised.  1  know  that  what  1  am  going  to  say  will  sound  extremely 
harsh  and  startling  to  many.  But  I  will  not  conceal  or  disguise  the 
truth.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  evils  of  which  my  subsequent  period 
of  disbelief  in  Christianity  (a  disbelief  full  of  spite  for  the  evils 
inflicted  upon  me  in  its  name)  was  the  occasion  ;  yet  I  firmly  believe 
that,  but  for  the  buffetings  of  that  perilous  storm,  scarcely  a  remnant 
of  the  quick  moral  perception  which  God  had  naturally  given  to  my 
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mind  would  have  escaped  destruction  by  the  emaciating  poison  of 
confession.  1  judge  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  secret  con¬ 
duct  of  many  members  of  the  clergy,  who  were  deemed  patterns  of 
devotion.  Like  those  wretched  slaves,  I  should  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  the  worse  for  the  custom  of  sinning,  and  w..shing  the  sin  away 
by  confession.  Free,  however,  from  tliat  debasing  practise,  my 
conscience  assumed  the  rule,  and,  independently  of  hopes  and  fears, 
it  clearly  blamed  what  was  clearly  wrong,  and,  as  it  were,  learnt  to 
act  by  virtue  of  its  natural  supremacy.* — ib.  pp.  42,  44. 

The  effect  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  was  considerable,  for  a 
time.  But  a  coldness  towards  the  clerical  profession  was  re¬ 
newed  by  every  relaxation  from  the  common  tenor  of  life,  every 
contact  with  any  but  the  usual  society.  Another  visit  to  Cadiz, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  such  an  effect,  that  he  openly  con¬ 
fessed  his  unwillingness  to  enter  the  church.  For  a  month  he 
maintained  his  resolution,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  mother, 
and  the  united  influence  of  all  around  him,  who  seemed  in  a 
conspiracy  to  bind  him  to  the  church.  He  yielded,  and,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  received  sub-deacon's  orders.  Marriage  being 
now  unlawful,  he  was  less  watched  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world.  Of  the  law  which  enforces  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
who  will  be  surprised  at  the  following  account  ? 

*  Were  it  consistent  with  delicacy  to  detail  the  effects  of  that  horri¬ 
ble  law,  which  not  only  enforces  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  but  forbids 
their  recovering  their  liberty  by  resigning  their  office,  it  might  be 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  wherever  such  a  law  does  exist,  the 
standard  of  morality  must  suffer  a  certain  debasement,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  (as  in  the  case  in  question)  might  be  held  up  as 
patterns  of  purity  in  their  own  conduct.  There  is  not,  there  cannot 
be,  a  Spaniard,  high  or  low,  clergyman  or  layman,  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  must  be  kept  iip  at  a  certain  loss 
of  virtue  in  the  country.  None  are  more  conscious  of  this  fact  than  the 
clergy, both  from  their  own  experience,  and  from  their  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  people's  lives,  which  they  acquire  through  confession. 
Can  all  of  them  be  supposed  to  abet  this  source  of  immorality,  from 
an  indifference  to  its  evils  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  so  many  people 
indiscriminately,  with  a  deliberate  feeling  of  that  kind;  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  (so  far  as  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  concerned) 
is  the  same  as  if  they  fully  consented  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  morals.  I  will  give  one  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  purest  and  most  irreproachable  persons  in  my  unfortunate 
country :  that  proof  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  Jokes  upon  the  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  clergy  are  considered  unobjectionable,  provided  they  do 
not  go  beyond  general  insinuations  against  the  supposition  that  the 
ecclesiastical  law  is  or  can  be  strictly  observed, — provided  those 
insinuations  are  expressed  without  alarming  delicacy.  My  mother 
(must  1  repeat  that  1  never  knew  a  higher  model  of  female  conduct  ?) 
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— iny  own  mother  u?ed  to  repeat  the  well-known  saying  of  an  old 
bishop  to  those  that  came  to  him  for  orders.  Tliose  who  had 
received  what  are  called  A/i«or  Orders,  which  do  not  bind  to  celibacy, 
the  good-humoured  prelate  dismissed  with  this  advice  :  ‘  Beware  of 

THEM.’  (You  must  recollect  that  the  Spanish  pronoun  admits  a 
feminine  termination.  The  bishop’s  words,  in  Spanish,  were: 
Gudrdatede  ellas.J  When  candidates  had  been  ordained  sub  deacons, 
he  altered  the  words  of  the  advice  into  ‘  Que  ellas  se  guarden  de  ti 
*  Let  them  beware  of  you.’  I'he  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  prac¬ 
tically  sanctions  the  bishop’s  advice.  Can,  then,  her  fallible  subjects 
pretend  to  improve  upon  her  views  and  practice?  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  (they  say  to  themselves)  must  be  necessary,  since  the 
church  supports  it.  It  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  a  certain  portion  of 
moral  evil :  let  every  individual  avoid  it  as  well  as  he  can.  Suppose 
he  falls,  he  will  probably  recover  soon  from  his  error  :  after  all,  the 
evil  is  accidental ;  the  advantages  to  the  church  are  permanent.’ — 
ib.  pp.  53—55. 

Bound  at  last  to  the  church,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Collegio 
Mayor,  took  deacon’s  orders,  was  ordained  a  priest,  elected 
rector  of  his  college,  successfully  competed  for  one  of  the  chap¬ 
laincies  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  attaining  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
when  a  total  disbelief  of  Christianity  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
all  his  hopes  in  that  direction. 

*  At  length  the  moment  arrived  when,  by  the  deliberate  admission 
of  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  erred,  I  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  every  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  in  similar  circumstances, 
must  arrive.  I  concluded  that  Christianity  could  not  be  true.  This 
inference  was  not  properly  my  own.  The  church  of  Rome  had  most 
assiduously  prepared  me  to  draw  it. 

*  When  I  recovered  from  the  trepidation  which  this  violent  change 
had  produced,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  dillicult  circumstances 
of  iny  situation.  How  was  I  to  act  ?  To  be  a  hypocrite.  Nature  had  put 
out  of  my  power,  even  if  it  had  been  my  wish  to  act  in  that  character. 
To  relinquish  my  proiession  was  impossible :  the  law  of  the  country 
forbids  it,  and  construes  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  all  priestly 
offices  into  a  prool  ol  heresy,  punishable  with  death.  Unless  I 
qtiitted  the  country,  my  acting  as  a  priest  was  inevitable.  But  how 
could  1  ex^mtriate  myselt  without  giving  a  death-blow  to  my  parents? 
Could  anything  justify  a  step  which  must  be  attended  by  such  con¬ 
sequences  ?  ’ — lb.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

This  change  from  ludiof  to  unbelief  was  lielped  by  two  new 
clerical  acquaintances. 

*  1  l>ecamo  acipiiiinted  wdth  a  member  of  the  Upper  Clergy,  a  man 
of  great  reading,  and  secretly,  a  most  decided  disbeliever  in  all  reli* 
gion.  Through  him  I  was  introduced  to  another  dignitary— a  man 
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much  older  than  either  of  us — who  had  for  many  years  held  an  oftice 
ofgi-cat  influence  in  the  Diocese  ;  but  who  now  lived  in  a  very  retired 
way.  He  was  also  a  violent 'Anli-Christian,  as  I  subsequently  found. 
Hut  I  should  never  have  known  the  opinions  of  my  new  friends,  had 
not  the  change  which  took  place  in  myself,  just  at  that  time  shown  to 
them  that  they  might  trust  me  with  their  secret.  That  they  were  not 
of  the  bigotted  party  was  evident  to  me ;  else  I  should  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  betray  my  state  of  mind  in  their  presence.  But  as  1  gradually 
opened  my  views,  they  encouraged  me  to  speak  out.  1  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  occasion  when  I  expressed  my  new  views  to  the  elder,  in 
the  presence  of  the  younger  of  these  two  ecclesiastics.  The  elderly 
clergyman,  whose  manner  was  habitually  sedate  and  dignified,  broke 
out  into  an  impassioned  answer  which  struck  me  with  astonishment. 
His  language  against  the  gospel  was  violent  in  (he  highest  degree: 
he  charged  the  religion  of  Christ  with  all  the  bloodshed  of  religious 
|>crsecution ;  with  all  the  vices  of  the  clergy;  with  all  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  various  countries,  and  especially  that  of  our  own.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  telling  me  that,  as  1  had  Just  begun  to  emerge  out  of  a 
bottomless  gulf  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  1  could  not  have  a 
correct  view  of  things,  till  I  had  furnished  my  mind  with  historical 
fads,  and  other  information  which  had  hitherto  been  out  of  my  reach. 
He  then  offered  me  the  use  of  his  secret  library.  ]\Jy  younger  friend 
did  the  same.  The  latter  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of  French 
prohibited  works.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 110. 

Soon  after  his  rejection  of  Christianity,  having  been  induced 
to  abandon  an  idea  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
White  resolved  on  a  residence  at  Madrid,  that  he  might  enjoy 
exemption  from  the  ‘  odious  duties  of  his  clerical  oflice,^  whence 
he  was  induced,  by  the  events  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  to 
return  to  Seville.  After  entering  warmly  into  the  political  pro- 
i'cedings  of  the  times,  he  formed  and  executed  the  plan,  while 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  consternation  from  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  to  leave  for  ever  his  native  country.  After  a 
detention  of  some  weeks  at  Cadiz,  he  set  sail  for  England,  and 
reached  Falmouth  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1810.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  England  before  he  set  vigorously  to  work.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  a  monthly  journal,  called 
the  Espanolf  the  object  of  which  w’as  the  improvement  of  his 
native  countiy  by  means  of  a  cordial  co-operation  with  England, 
and  his  labours  in  conducting  which  w'crc  rewarded  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  .€250  a  year.  This,  with  what  he  obtained  in  other 
ways,  the  fruits  of  authorship  and  tuition,  a  noble  allowance  ot 
.€1(K)  during  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  from  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  oecasional  public  and  private  grants,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort,  and  kept  his  mind  free  from  distraction 
and  anxiety. 

VOL.  XIX.  P 
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Resraiuing  his  belief  of  Christianity,  Mr.  M  hite  beeaine  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  juul  when  the  restoration  ot 
Ferdinand  closed  his  labours  as  editor  ot  the  Kifpanol,  in  iSli, 
he  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  established  hiiusolf 
at  Oxford.  About  a  year  at>erwards  he  enteri'd  Lord  llollaud's 
family  as  tutor  to  the  present  lion.  Col.  box,  but,  alter  two  veal's, 
bad  health  aud  worse  spirits  compelled  him  to  resign  the  post. 
Visits  to  friends,  severe  courses  of  medicine,  controversy  with 
Roman  Catholics,  and  other  literary  laboiu^,  bring  ns  to  1820, 
when  the  Hebdomadal  Hoard  at  Oxford  honoured  him  with  a 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  want  of  which  had  rendered  his 
former  residence  in  that  city  uncomfortable.  His  journals  at 
this  time  furnish  some  interesting  records.  \\  ho  can  i*ead  the 
following  extracts  with  inditiercnce  ?  The  vear  w  jis  1827. 

*  Feb.  12th. — A  walk  with  Dr.  Wliately :  a  long  conversation 
about  one  of  his  sermons. 

I8lh  — Taken  ill,  and  confined  to  the  house  the  whole  day.  New¬ 
man  drunk  tea  with  me. 

2*'th  — A  great  part  of  the  morning  reading  the  sketch  of  a  sermon 
to  Dr.  Whately. 

March  3. — Soventeenlh  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  England. 
God  be  praised  for  that  most  signal  of  his  mercies  to  me. 
Walked  with  Whately,  and  heard  two  of  his  sermons,  on  w  hich  he 
wished  to  have  my  opinion.  Dined  with  a  large  party  at  Now 
College. 

lllh. — walk  with  Whately  and  New’man. 

25lh.  Sunday. — I’reached  to  the  university  at  St.  Peter’s. 

3lst. — Called  on  Pusey,  who  walked  with  me.  Pusey,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Froude  came  in  the  evening  to  learn  the  order  of  the 
K.  C.  Service  of  the  Breviary.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  438,  430. 

Oil  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Whately  to  be  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  White  became,  for  some  time,  an  inmate  in  his  family. 
Rut  a  change  of  religious  opinions,  which  had  long  been  g^  ig 
on,  and  indeed  had  long  been  completed,  and  w  hich  he  felt  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  publish  to  the  w  orld,  obliged  him,  on  the  Airh- 
bishop^s  account,  to  remove  from  his  house.  Tliis  he  did  in 
1835.  For  many  years  he  had  doubted  respecting  some  of 
the  essential  principles  of  orthodoxy,  having  arrived  at  unitariaii- 
ism  iw  early  as  1818,  until  at  last  he  gave  up  not  only  ‘  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,’  as  they  are  held  by  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  the  theory  that  ("hristianity  was  intended  to  tcacli 
any  doctrines  at  all.  When  he  determined  on  the  publication 
of  his  *  Letters  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy,’  in  which  this  view  is 
wrought  out,  and  in  the  preface  to  which  he  avows,  and  de¬ 
scribes  his  conversion  from  trinitarianisni,  he  removed  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  w  here  he  died,  Mav20,  1841,  in  the  sixtv-sixth  vear  of  his 
age. 
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Such  lire  some  of  the  muiu  facts  of  Mr.  White’s  history,  ami, 
wc  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cimtemplate  them  without  a 
luixtuiv  of  pity  ami  pleasun\  They  indicate  much  to  admirt\ 
ami  much  to  mourn  over.  Mr.  White  possessed  jjri'at  abilities, 
and  also  jH>ssossed  the  qualities  without  which  the  j^n'ate'^t  abilities 
are  of  little  worth  ;  industry,  and  application.  In  commencing 
new  courses  of  stiidc  at  an  aije  when  manv  ^ive  o\er  stndvinir 
Jit  all,  and  in  prosecuting  them  successfully,  lie  shoisetl  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  jiersevering  energy,  the  want  of  which 
would  account  for  the  failure  of  even  greater  minds,  and  the 
presence  of  which  cause  far  inferior  minds  to  *  do  exploits.’ 
His  masterly  knowledge  and  use  of  our  language,  as  the  editor 
justly  describes  it,  ‘  the  most  perfect  perhaps  ever  attained  by  a 
foreigner,'  atlbrds  a  rt'inai*kable  instaiuvof  these  qualities.  In¬ 
deed,  knowledge  was  the  foml  of  his  mind.  It  was  even 
more  than  his  necessary  meat.  In  the  higher  philosophy  of 
mind  and  morals,  he  made  glorious  excursions ;  and  hail  he 
lived  longer,  and  been  more  free  fixnn  bodily  and  mental  mi¬ 
series,  irdght  have  attained  high  rank  as  a  metaphysical  thinker. 
It  is  with  less  pleasure  we  refei  to  him  in  other  aspects  of  his 
character.  That  he  was  endowed  with  noble  qimlitics  of 
heart,  honour,  truth,  and  tenderness,  we  have  no  wish  to 
ileny;  and  that  the  exhibition  of  his  moral  principles  and  feel¬ 
ings  is  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  manifohl  evils 


of  his  ecclesiastical  experience,  and  personal  infirmities,  and 
outward  life,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  lie  was  very  proud. 
JSelf-coiKsciousness,  detracting  from  the  force  and  beauty  of 
many  otherwise  lovely  exhibitions,  freipiently  appears.  lie 
had  a  morbid  zeal  for  his  own  rights.  lie  had  no  idea  of 
losing  anything.  His  sacrifices  fed  his  self-esteem,  lie  brought 
the  spirit  of  Diogenes  to  the  treatment  of  the  gay  and  pleasant 
things  of  orthoiloxy  and  the  church,  tnimpling  on  their  pride 
with  greater  pride.  No  man  was  more  susceptible  of  Imrsh  or 
uncourteous  adilress,  jind  yet  no  man  could  put  more  gidl  into 
his  cup,  or  more  thorns  into  his  scourge.  While  smarting  from  the 
suspicions  and  inditrerenec  of  former  friends,  he  could  spcjik  of 
the  ‘  whining,  blubbering,  sentimental  tone  of  the  confessing 
methodists.'  lljid  ho  eontinuetl  a  Homan  Catholic,  he  would 
Inive  made  a  good  one.  He  never  got  rid,  amidst  all  his  liber¬ 
alism,  of  the  spirit  of  infjdlibility.  When  most  indignant  at  the 
imposition  of  senses  of  Scripture,  he  could  say,  *  1  see  no  adter- 
native  between  charging  (Jod  with  setting  a  trap  for  men,  and 
iny  conclusion  that  he  does  not  demand  from  them  such  an  ex¬ 
plicit  acknowledgment :  viz.,  That  the  divinity  of  (’liriNt  is  one  t)f 
the  essentials  of  (’hristianity.'  'lliert^  is  one  other  j>oint  in  Mr. 
M  bite’s  character  to  w  Inch  we  should  not  alhule,  but  that  our 
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nttciition  is  so  often  turned  towards  it  by  himself.  lie  is  eon- 
stantly  praisiii"  his  honesty  and  faithfulness — elaimiii"  no  small 
share  of  honour  on  their  account.  That  he  was  ineapablc,  as  he 
avers,  of  direct  disscmblinfc,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  we 
cannot  discern  much  reason  for  self-laudstion,  after  all,  on  the 
score  of  martyrdom.  He  eonfesses  that  he  adopted  ever)’^  means 
of  avoidiii}?  tlic  opinions  he  came  afterwards  to  hold — that  he 
resisted  many  impulses  towards  them ;  and  that  he  suppressed 
them  after  they  received  a  definite  form.  It  is  plain  from  his 
narrative  that  he  remained  a  Catholic  priest  for  ycai's  after  he 
iK'camc  an  infidel,  or  an  atheist ;  and  a  Protestant  clergyman 
for  years  after  he  became  an  avowed  Unitarian.  ‘From  the 
defects  of  his  education,  and  the  accidents  of  his  position,  ^Mr. 
Phmeo  White  had,  nnforinnatcly,  accustomed  himself,  like  many 
of  his  countrymen,  to  disgnivsc  his  sentiments;  he  felt  it  irksome 
to  do  so,  but  he  did  it ;  and  waited  until  it  wjis  (piitc  convenient 
to  throw  off  the  cloak.'  In  doing  this  he  did  only  Avhat 
many  do ;  that  he  fell  below  the  general  standard  of  sincerity, 
and  sacrifice,  is  not  maintained ;  but  a  man  should  rise  far  above 
it  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  or  to  claim  special  honour.  The 
fluctuations  of  Mr.  White's  religious  belief  arc  not,  we  think, 
dillicult  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  not  so  vjirious  as  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  He  went  twice  the  same  road.  From 
Spanish  popery  to  infidelity ;  and  from  English-chuj’chism  to 
ultni-ratioualism,  arc  not  essentially  different  changes.  A  mind, 
having  gone  through  the  process  once,  might  easily  go  through 
it  Jigaiii.  He  wjis  of  a  sceptical  turn  ;  he  had  a  morbid  desire 
for  demonstration  ;  and  this  temper  prevented  his  continuing 
long  in  one  stage.  But  no  class  of  circumstances  could  be  more 
unfavourable  to  his  continued  belief  in  Christianity,  than  those 
in  which  lie  was  brought  up.  Popery  and  infidelity  ever  play 
into  each  other's  lap.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  mind  like 
Mr.  White's  continuing  popish.  And  having  undergone  a  tho¬ 
rough  religious  revolution  once,  it  is  not  surprising  that  change 
should  become  the  order  of  the  djiy.  Such  a  revolution  seldom 
penuits  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  scttlcdness  afterwards. 
And  in  minds  of  a  certain  class,  even  when  it  is  a  change  from 
error  to  truth,  its  cousc(picuccs  in  instability  never  disappear. 
The  man  is  cured,  but  it  is  i)y  a  shock,  which  leaves  a  j)crina- 
ncut  impn'ssiou  of  its  force.  *Mr.  W  hitc  was  not  the  man  to 
pass  through  an  entire  change  of  faith  without  receiving  an  in¬ 
creased  susceptibility  of  change,  and  adding  this  to  his  natural 
fickleness  and  cxtravji^.uit  demand  of  proof,  W’C  arc  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  adoption  by  him  of  any  views,  and  should  not 
ha\c  been  surprised  if,  in  case  of  lengthened  life,  he  had  rc- 
travi‘llcd  the  whole  way  of  his  soul. 
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There  was,  and  we  cannot  lioncstly  but  notice  it,  a  serious 
defect  in  Mr.  White’s  character — speakinjij  relijjjiously.  We  do 
not  find  proof  tliat  he  ever  felt  the  sanetifyin'^  power  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  His  faitli  was  always  easy.  It  did  not  gird  and  goad 
him.  He  had  a  consistent  abhorrence  of  enthusiasts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  calm  and  cool.  *  The  fire  did  not  burn’  so  as  to 
make  him  speak  with  his  tongue,  unless  it  was  proper  to  do  so. 
He  had  not  the  ‘  constraint’  of  an  irresistible  affection.  We 
never  behold  him  doing  any  thing  as  if  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  left  it  undone.  Zeal  to  propagate  what  he  deemed 
truth,  he  did  not  show.  Instead  of  ^  power,’  his  godliness 
seemed  far  more  like  a  paralysis.  And  as  to  those  humbling 
views  of  self  which  we  have  always  associated  with  Christiaiiitv, 
he  did  not  possess  them,  nor  did  he  like  them.  ‘Humility,’ 
says  he,  ‘could  not  be  raised  to  the  catalogue  of  virtues  except 
in  a  society  chiefly  composed  of  men  degraded  by  personal  sla- 
verv,  such  as  history  exhibits  the  early  church.’  (Y'rtainlv  iu* 
had  not  this  ‘  sanctified  cloak  for  cowardice.’  We  are  not 


complaining  of  a  know  ledge  of  his  powers — of  his  rights.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  degrading  sentiment,  that  a  man  is 
proud  in  feeling  his  superiority  to  his  fellow  men.  Hut  our 
d(Tp  regret,  in  reading  tlicse  Memoirs,  is,  that  they  reveal  noni; 
of  those  estimates  and  feelings  which  every  Christian  must  be 
expected  to  possess.  Sin  wjis  a  bugbear  by  wliieh  he  w  as  not 
frightened.  None  would  suspect,  but  from  the  use  of  personal 
terms,  that  he  was  the  creature  of  a  great  and  holy  God — that 
he  had  transgressed  his  laws — and  that  he  depended  on  mercy 
for  exemption  from  punishment.  I’crhaps  he  would  smile  at 
our  mention  of  these  things;  it  is  very  possible;  but  we  shall 
only  add,  that  if  the  self-complacent,  defiant,  temper  revealed 
in  these  Memoirs  be  the  temper  of  the  (iospel,  our  views  and 
Mr.  White’s  differ  essentially,  not  only  as  to  the  theoretical  cha¬ 
racter,  but  as  to  the  spirit,  of  Christianity.  The  truths  of  (Jod 
never  took  hold  of  his  heart.  He  saw  things  in  what  Hacon 
calls  a  ‘  drv  light.’ 

•  ^  • 
As  to  his  last  theological  views,  they  are  soon  dismissed.  His 

only  system  was  in  having  no  system.  He  differed  from  all 

sects — Channing  and  Norton  believing  too  much  for  him,  as  well 

as  Newman  and  Whately.  He  denounced  established  cliurehes. 

He  denounced  dissenting  churches.  They  all  have,  according 

to  him,  the  root  of  grave  and  grievous  error.  They  hold,  in 

different  forms,  the  essence  of  despotism  and  persecution — a 

doctrinal  faith.  It  is  not  orthodox  opinions,  but  the  idea  of 

orthodoxy,  that  does  the  mischief.  The  only  heresy  is  to  think 

that  there  can  be  such  a  thing.  The  common  (’hri.stian  reve- 

reuce  for  God  is  nothing  better  than  idolatry — the  common 
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Christiiiu  reverence  for  the  Bible  nothing  better  than  bibliolatry. 
The  Qiiakcrs  arc  most  right  in  their  leading  principle.  AVhat 
they  call  ‘  the  spirit/  is  to  be  taken  for  conscience,  or  practical 
reason;  and  then  Blanco  AVhitc  agrees  with  Fox  and  Barclay, 
(lod  is  to  be  learnt  from  within.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  seek 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  anywhere  else.  To  define  Him 
is  to  deny  Him.  A  pc'culiar  revelation  is  impossible.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  critical  history,  but  the  spirit - 
of  benevolence,  justice,  and  mercy,  in  the  form  of  conscience, 
the  ground  of  which  is  reason.  The  difference  of  right  and 
wrong  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  conscience  of  each  individual. 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  did  not  mean  to  leave  a  rule  for  our 
faith  and  actions.  The  authenticity  of  what  they  left  is  only  a 
probability ;  and  even  if  not  so,  conscientious  reason,  God’s  true 
inspiration,  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  receive  it  or  not  as 
worthy  of  llim.  Let  people  give  it  whatever  name  they  please, 
'when  we  follow  the  best  dictates  of  our  conscience,  we  follow 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  Christ.  To  ask  by  what  rule  we  are 
to  be  guided,  is  the  same  as  to  ask  by  what  rule  we  are  to  use 
our  eyes.  No  historical  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  Hume’s  argument  against  miracles  being  incontroverti¬ 
ble.  The  testimony  of  the  senses,  attesting  a  miracle,  is  to  be 
rejected,  if  it  tend  to  invalidate  the  internal  idea  of  God ;  and  it’ 
there  could  be  a  moral  fault  in  such  unbelief,  the  author  of  our 
mental  constitution  would  be  responsible  for  it.  The  Bible 
contains  physical  errors,  and  the  supposed  infallible  law-giver  of 
the  Jews  fell  into  moral  mistakes.  “  Socrates,  an  invalid,  or 
valetudinarian,  would  have  been  (piitc  another  individual,  and, 
as  far  us  we  know  the  personal  qualities  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  same  may  probably  be  asserted  of  him.  There  is  nothing 
in  Paul  superior  to  Marcus  Antoninus;  the  Stoic  philosophy  is 
the  source  of  the  Pauline  philosophical  fragments;  but  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  instructions  have  the  advantage  over  the  incomplete¬ 
ness,  exaggeration,  and  rough  fragmentary  character  of  the 
apostle’s  lucubrations.  Of  course  the  main  articles  of  popular 
creeds  arc  altogether  wrong.  The  Trinity  is  a  bewildering  and 
bew  ildered  di  eam  of  African  fanatics.  The  ultra-mundane  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  atonement  is  a  theological  fable.  The  devil  is  an 
oilious  chimera.  The  notion  of  an  individual  ctcrmil  existence 
is  oppressive,  even  w  hen  absence  of  evil  is  made  one  of  its  con¬ 
ditions  ;  such  existence  seeming  to  belong  only  to  the  Infinite. 

buch,  in  his  own  words,  were  the  general  sentiments  of  !Mr. 
M  bite.  Our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  hlling  up  this  out¬ 
line  of  negations.  They  will  at  once  sec  w  here  IMr.  White  w  as  at 
the  p(  riml  of  his  death,  and  also  whither  he  was  going.  There 
was  l)ut^onc  thing  left  for  him  to  give  uj) — but  one  piece  of  the 
wreck  ot  liis  faith  not  washed  awav  by  the  rolling  billows  of 
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a  sceptical  pliilosophy.  lie  still  lield  the  idea  of  a  personal  (lod. 
Wc  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  Iiis  hold  even  of  that  was 
"iviii"  way,  and  that,  had  he  lived,  it  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  other  things,  revered  through  custom,  though 
renounced  in  consequence  of  better  know  ledge. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  combat  the  religious  views  of  Mr. 
Wliite.  Such  a  task  is  incompatible  with  our  limits.  The 
general  question  relates  to  the  deepest  and  most  comprclicnsivc 
subjects  of  human  inquiry.  It  involves  the  profouiulest  specu¬ 
lations  of  philosophy.  Passing  this,  wc  do  not  think  it  would 
be  ditlicult  to  show  great  errors  and  ineousistcncics  in  Mr. White’s 
statements  and  reasonings.  'Fliat  he  freciucntly  caricatures  tlie 
evangelical  faith;  that  he  takes  advantage,  as  a  candid  man 
should  not,  of  the  extravagances  of  its  adherents;  that  he  pushes 
the  acknowledged  opinions  of  others  to  an  unwarrantable  ex¬ 
treme,  and  thus  makes  them  appear  ridiculous ;  that  he  erro¬ 
neously  represents  ^  saving  faith  ^  as  a  mere  reception  of  theo¬ 
logical  dogmas ;  that  he  makes  an  absurd  demand  for  .demon¬ 
stration  in  cases  sutficientlv  met  bv  moral  evidence ;  and  that 
he  treats  the  views  of  Cliristianity  held  l)y  otliirs  in  a  way  that 
is  not  justified  even  by  his  owni  principles  : — all  this,  wc  take  it, 
might  be  easily  proved,  llis  great  point  is,  that  nothing  exists 
between  the  concession  of  an  infallible  interpreter  of  Cliristianity, 
and  the  denial  of  its  dogmatic  character  altogether.  Popery 
and  rationalism  arc  the  only  things  for  us  to  choose  between. 
Adopting  the  sentiment  of  Channing,  that  the  supposition  of  an 
infallible  church  involves  the  supposition  of  infallible  men  in 
order  to  discover  it,  he  maintains,  that  if  the  (iospel  teach  doc¬ 
trines,  the  belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  there  must 
be  an  absolute  authority  somew  here  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  those  doctrines  are.  This  princijde  was  at  the 
source  of  both  his  great  lapses  to  unbelief.  Sucii  an  authority 
does  not  cxivst  in  the  Romish  church,  for  that  church  has  erred, 
therefore  Christianity  is  false,  w'as  his  first  conclusion;  such  an 
authority  docs  not  exist  anywhere  else,  therefore  Christianity  is 
not  a  doctrinal  system,  was  his  last  conclusion.  Rut  is  it  true 
that  such  an  authority  is  required  at  all  ?  Wc  think  not,  and 
tiiat  something  very  (liflercnt  from  calm  and  impartial  reason 
led  to  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which  involves  consequences 
of  so  grave  a  nature,  violating  at  once  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  and  contradicting  all  the  analogies  of  life. 

Wc  have  read  these  volumes  w  ith  much  interest.  Apart  from 
the  personal  history  of  Mr.  White’s  life  and  mind,  they  eontalii 
a  great  deal  by  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  instructed 
and  ])leascd.  The  notices  and  letters  of  such  men  as  Hawkins 
and  ^Vhatcly,  Holland  and  Mill,  (.’olcridgc  and  Southey,  Chau- 
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iiin^  aiul  Norton,  impart  to  these  pf^cs  a  great  value.  And 
to  matter  of  a  different  character,  if  it  slndl  excite  sympathy 
with  the  spiritual  exercises  of  other  minds ;  promote  a  better 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  principles  that  are  coming  daily 
into  closer  collision,  and  of  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  them ; 
check  tlic  excessive  applications  of  even  right  theories;  and, 
above  all,  teach  the  necessity  of  ‘  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven  as  little  children,'  we  sliall  not  think  that '  The  Life  of 
the  llev.  Joseph  lllanco  White'  was  published  in  vain. 


.Art  VIII.  The  Citizen  of  Prague.  Translated  by  Mary  Ilowdtt.  3  vols. 

Hvo.  London :  Colburn. 

The  work  with  which  Mrs.  Ilowitt  has  now  presented  us  from  the 
(icrman,  we  have  often  wondered  has  not  l>cen  translated  before. 
In  (jermany,  and  we  think  justly,  it  has  for  several  years  been 
placed  at  the  very  head  of  all  works  of  fiction  by  a  female  hand 
in  that  country.  The  writer,  the  Frau  von  Palzow,  has  a  inas- 
cidine  mind,  full  of  historic  information,  and  creative  power. 
Her  style  is  cl(|^,  elevated,  and  vigorous.  There  is  a  truth  of 
character  about  all  that  she  docs,  which  fills  us  with  the  deepest 
respect  for  her  talents,  and  this  rcs}x;ct  is  heightened  by  the 
ex(|uisite  purity,  and  moral  force,  of  her  productions.  She  is 
the  author  of  several  other  works,  all  held  in  good  estimation  by 
her  count rvunen,  but  none  likely  to  have  the  same  attractions 
for  us.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  great  reader  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  iu  her  other  subjects,  w  hethcr  the  scene  be 
laid  in  France  or  England,  she  is  continually  treading  on  his  own 
|K'culiar  ground,  and  actually  dealing  with  some  of  his  most  pro¬ 
minent  heroes,  jis  Montrose,  and  the  Pretender.  In  such  encroach¬ 
ments  she  makes,  as  may  be  expected,  strange  work  of  it,  and  not 
the  less  strange  is  the  work  she  makes  with  our  titles  and  names  of 
])lacc8.  All  these  faults  ju*c  sufficiently  hidden  from  her  readers  at 
home,  and  therefore,  do  not  mar  to  them  the  hai’inony  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  composition.  In  this  work,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  her 
own  country,  Austria,  including  Bohemia,  of  course  these  draw  ¬ 
backs  do  not  iKTur.  She  is  on  ground,  and  among  personages 
and  events,  all  thoroughly  familiar  to  her,  and  these  happily,  also, 
pn'ycnt  any  clashing  with  our  great  Scottish  romancer.  The 
subjiYts  and  the  characters  arc  entirely  her  ow  n,  and  are  finely 
selected,  and  nobly  conceived.  The  storv  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  interest  arises  out  of  the 
attempts  of  a  patriot  party  to  raise  Bohemia.,  the  Ireland  of 
.Austria,  out  of  its  w  retchedness,  tir  to  sever  it  from  the  empire. 
Mrs.  Huwitt  hjus  briefly  alluded  to  this  fact  in  her  preface;  it 
IS  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 
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'  I  cannot  let  this  noble  work  go  out  of  my  hands,  without  endea¬ 
vouring  by  a  few  words  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  sin¬ 
gular  coincidence  between  the  relative  positions  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  as  demonstated  in  the  story,  and  those  of  England  and 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  Neither  is  this  coincidence  confined 
to  the  countries  themselves ;  it  extends  equally  to  the  most  eminent 
and  active  personages  in  both  cases ; — a  queen  upon  the  throne, — 
a  distinguished  advocate  andvagitator  implicated, — the  public  trial 
for  high  treason, — and  the  great  national  effort  for  a  suffering 
people. 

'  It  strikes  me,  that  in  these  volumes  there  lies  a  profound  moral 
lesson,  which  both  the  monarch  and  the  subjects  of  these  islands  may 
read  and  apply  to  the  happy  advantage  of  the  public  weal.  Inde¬ 
pendently,  however,  of  this  curious  coincidence,  which  must  force 
itself  on  every  reader’s  attention,  the  beautiful  and  elevated  spirit 
which  breathes  through  the  whole  work,  and  animates  its  leading 
characters,  makes  this  splendid  romance  an  honour  to  human  na¬ 
ture.’ 

We  think  these  sentiments  very  just.  In  faet,  the  characters 
engaged  in  working  out  the  story  of  tlicse  volumes  are  of  a  kind 
that  may  well  be  looked  up  to  as  examples,  even  by  the  monareli 
upon  the  throne.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  this  work  ex¬ 
pressly  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Maria  Theresa,  on 
the  united  throne  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  one  of 
the  finest  women  both  in  person  and  in  mind  that  ever  did  sit 
at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  is  an  object  in  itself  most  august 
and  attractive;  i)ut  Maria  Theresa  sitting  there,  deeply  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing  the  serf¬ 
dom,  and  raising  to  the  level  of  the  general  empire  the  condition 
of  one  long-abused  and  oppressed  kingdom  of  it,  is  an  object 
befitting  the  glorious  emulation  of  our  own  fair  sovereign. 
What  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  winning  a  greater  reputation 
than  any  monarch  since  the  days  of  Alfred  ! — what  a  power  of 
blessing  millions,  and  of  becoming  enshrined  in  the  heart  ot  all 
posterity  ;is  the  genuine  mother  of  her  people,  has  Brovidence 
placed  within  reach  of  the  throne  of  Victoria  I  Shall  it  lie 
lost?  Shall  the  resplendent  fame  of  such  a  deed  die  un- 
attempted  ?  Shall  IMaria  Theresa  stand  alone  as  the  one 
beautiful  sovereign  who  roused  herself  to  the  godlike  task 
of  a  nation’s  regeneration,  and  in  the  very  exercise  of  the 
necessary  energies,  shone  forth  like  a  star,  and  became  thence¬ 
forth  for  ever  the  adored  memory  of  her  nation?  How  easy 
were  the  task  of  healing  and  exalting  here.  How  one  firm  word 
spoken  would  inspire  all  the  best  men  of  the  age  to  unite  with 
heart  and  intellect,  to  achieve  that  great  work  of  redress  and 
improvement,  vihich  in  our  own  empire  wants  doing.  Ihis  on« 
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word  would,  in  fact,  call  out  all  tliat  strength  which  is  needed  to 
put  a  check  to  the  disunion  that  is  going  on  unrestrained,  and 
bring  into  proper  ecpiipoise  the  inlluence  of  O’Connell,  the 
Thyrnau  of  Ireland.  And  here  we  would  also  observe  how 
much  might  he  learned  by  the  Irish  agitator  from  the  noble, 
devoted,  consistent,  and  self-renouncing  Thomas  Thyrnau,  the 
agitator  of  Bohemia.  In  both  empress  and  subject,  even  when 
apparently  opposed,  when  one  had  called  the  other  before  her 
as  a  tniitor,  the  truthfulness  and  patriotic  highmindedness  are 
so  clear  and  mutually  intelligible,  that  instead  of  anger  and 
condemnation,  there  follow  a  unity  of  object,  and  the  great  work 
triumphs. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  peculiarity  of  one 
phasis  of  this  work,  forgetting  that  our  readers  arc  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  story.  It  is  simply  this.  Count  Lacy  von  AVratis- 
law',  a  nobleman  of  English  descent,  is  left  the  heir  of  Ids  uncle’s 
vast  estates  in  Bohemia.  These  estates,  however,  he  has  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  boy,  nor  the  guardian  in  w  hose  hands  they 
are,  has  he  ever  seen.  This  guardian  is  a  Mr.  Thomas  Thyrnau, 
an  advocate.  Count  Lacy  has  come  of  age,  and  has  received 
many  pressing  requests  from  Thomas  Thyrnau  to  go  to  Tein, 
his  principle  castle,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
Thyrnau  lives,  at  an  old  house  called  the  Dolen-nest,  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  Jackdaw-nest.  Lacy,  however,  hesitates  to  do  this, 
because  he  is  assured  by  this  Tliomas  Thyrnau  that  in  his  uncle’s 
will  there  is  a  clause  making  the  inheritance  of  the  ])ropcrty 
contingent  on  Lacy’s  marrying  the  niece  of  this  very  Thomas 
Thyrnau,  the  guardian.  Besides  the  degradation  according  to 
Austrian  notions  of  a  noble  marrying  a  plain  citizen’s  daughter, 
and  besides  the  repugnance  to  be  compelled  into  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  w  ithout  his  wishes  having  been  consulted,  Lacy  has  already 
formed  an  attaeliment  to  a  somewhat  middle-aj^ed  Princess 
Mt)rani.  Thomas  Thyrnau,  under  these  circumstances,  presents 
himself  in  the  mysterious  distance  as  some  cunning  and  design¬ 
ing  lawyer,  w  ho  has  managed  to  entrap  the  old  Count  Lacy  into 
this  scheme  of  self-aggrandisement.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Thomas  Thyrnau  and  old  Count  Lacy  had  been  friends  from 
youth  ;  had  been  engaged  in  the  great  scheme  of  calling  in 
t  ranee  to  assist  in  liberating  Bohemia  from  Austrian  despotism  j 
that  ( onnt  T^acy  had  actually  sunk  ail  his  property  in  the 
scheme,  and  that  it  was  become  that  of  Thomas  Thvrnau,  who, 
to  enable  it  to  return  to  the  Laeys,  had  consented  to  the  plan 
of  the  marriage  of  young  Laey  and  his  own  niece.  Lacy  mar¬ 
ries  the  Princess  Morani,  and  then  becomes  aw  are  of  the  real 
character  of  riiyrnau  and  his  beautiful  niece  Magda.  These 
rexelatioiis  oi*cur  amid  the  charges  of  high  treason,  under  which 
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Tliouias  Thy  mail  is  brought  to  Vicuna,  when  Lacy  not  only 
discovers  the  noble  character  of  the  man,  and  the  enormous 
sacrifices  he  has  made  both  to  save  his  uncle  the  old  count, 
and  his  country,  but  that  he  himself  and  Thyrnau  arc  equally 
engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  same  great  national  cause. 

It  may  be  imagined,  under  these  circumstances,  what  striking 
incidents  occur,  and  what  a  display  of  all  the  strongest  and  most 
exciting  passions  and  sentiments  is  involved.  The  trial  of  Thyr¬ 
nau  before  the  empress  is  a  masterly  achievement.  The  scenes 
into  which  you  arc  led,  to  the  castles  of  Tcin  and  of  Karlstein, 
in  Hohemia,  the  latter  the  roval  fortress  to  which  Thomas  Thvr- 
nail  is  ostensibly  scut  as  prisoner  of  state,  though  really  to  form 
a  new  code  of  laws  for  his  country,  are  extremely  new,  fresh, 
and  charming.  The  characters  of  Thyrnau,  i\Iagda,  his  niece, 
and  Lacy  himself,  arc  some  of  the  finest  and  noblest  conceptions 
in  all  fiction.  There  is  such  a  beautiful  self-renunciation  about 
them,  without  any  attempt  at  the  superfnic.  They  arc  at  once 
natural  and  great. 

Our  limits  just  now'  w  ill  not  permit  us  cither  to  make  extract, 
or  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  w  ork.  AVc  must  not, 
how  ever,  omit  to  notice  the  amusing  punctiliousness  of  the  old 
aristocratic  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Karlstein,  Count  Podie- 
brad,  nor  the  lively  and  w  ittv  Princess  Thercse. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Ilowitt  on  introducing  to  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  another  foreign  authoress,  of  such  sterling  pretensions. 
No  two  writers  can  be  more  unlike  than  Miss  Bremer  and 
Madame  von  Palzow’.  MisS  Bremer  is  unrivalled  in  her  scenes 
and  characters.  The  spirit  of  love  and  truest  human  sympathies 
confers  a  peculiar  charm  on  all  she  writes.  ]\Iadame  von  Pal- 
zow’,  on  the  contrary,  delights  in  a  loftier  sjdicrc  of  action. 
There  is  something  at  once  historical  and  dramatic  in  her  sub¬ 
jects.  Historic  in  their  groundwork,  they  are  essentially  dra¬ 
matic  ill  their  management.  That  citizen  of  Prague,  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Idiyriiau,  has  been  dramatized  and  brought  on 
the  stage  at  Vienna  with  great  effect.  There  is  a  dignity  both 
in  the  style  and  in  the  characters  of  Madame  Palzow,  which 
might  give  an  air  of  stiffness,  were  not  the  whole  Jilivc  with  a 
glow  of  the  tenderest  and  yet  noblest  passion.  In  the  unity  of 
these  two  qualities,  the  fair  authoress  is  unrivalled. 

Being  familiar  w  ith  the  original,  we  have  remarked  witli  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  the  bold  and  successful  manner  in  w  hich 
Mrs.  Ilowitt  has  treated  this  work.  The  fault  of  the  original,  and, 
ill  fact,  of  all  the  Frau  von  Palzow'^s  works,  is,  that  they  arc  in 
places  too  diffuse.  Any  one  of  them  w  ould,  translated,  word  for 
word,  nuikc  not  three  such  volumes  as  the  present,  but  five.  This 
is  less  a  transLatioii  than  anew'  castuigofthe  story  ;  and  we  may 
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say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  tliat  the  work  in  its  Enj^lish 
shape  is  far  sniierior  to  it  in  the  original.  There  your  impatience 
outruns  the  progn^ss  of  the  narrative,  here  the  whole  is  compact, 
lucid,  and  full  of  the  elo<iuent  interest  of  a  finely  elaborated 
original  story. 


Art.  IX  — 1.  /fw  Address  to  Dissenters  on  the  Religious  Bearings  of  the 
State-Church  Question,  lly  the  Author  ol  **  The  Anti-State-Church 
Catechism,'* 

2.  The  Church  of  Christ — Mhatisit?  (First  Premium  Tract.)  By 
Brewin  Grant,  B.A., 

B.  The  Law  of  Christ  for  ^laintaining  and  Extending  his  Church.  By 
the  Kev.  1).  Young,  D.l).,  of  Perth. 

1.  Church  Patronage;  more  particularly  as  developed  in  the  so-called 
National  KstabUshmimt  of  England  and  Wales ;  as  also  in  Ireland,  By 
Matthew  Bridges,  Rsq. 

5.  State  Churches,  not  Churches  of  Christ.  By  Edward  Smith  Pryce, 
B.A.  (Second  Premium  Tract.) 

(i.  Religious  Establishments  incompatible  with  the  Rights  of  Citizenship. 
By  Edward  Miall. 

7.  The  Separation  of  Church  and  State.  By  M.  Merle  D’Aubigne, 
Author  of**  The  History  of  fhe  Reformation,  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  J.  M.  Hare. 

S  The  Anti- State -Church  Catechism.  Adapted  for  popular  use.  (Third 
Premium  Tract.)  By  the  Uev.  A.  J.  Morris,  of  Holloway,  Author 
of  **  ,dn  ,‘lddress  to  Dissenters  on  the  Religious  Bearings  of  the  State- 
Church -Question.** 

B.  The  Church  Principles  of  the  New  Testament.  By  James  (loilkiii, 
Author  of  **  A  Guide  Jrom  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,**  S(C, 

10.  .1  State  Church  not  defensible  on  the  Theory  espoused  by  liberal 
Episcopalians.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  formerly  fellow  of  Baliol 
College,  0.\ford. 

11.  Organisation :  Objections  to  it  for  Anti- State-Church  Purposes, 
Considered  and  Refuted.  By  the  Itev.  D.  Katterns. 

12.  An  .iddress  to  Dissenting  Sunday-School  Teachers,  on  the  Duty  of 
Inculcating  the  l^rinciples  involved  in  a  Scriptural  Separation  from 
State  Churche.s.  By  the  Uev.  W.  Forster. 

Published  at  the  OlRce  of  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation,  12,  Warwick- square,  London. 


In  a  former  number  of  our  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  British  Anti-State  Church  As- 
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ractcrand  force  of  the  objections  still  nr^cd  against  it.  Amidst 
tlic  ominous  silence  of  sonic  of  our  contcinponu’ics,  and  the’ more 
than  suspeeted  hostility  of  others,  we  regard  it  as  specially  in- 
cuiubent  on  ourselves  to  attimipt  the  discharge  of  this  duty*  To 
neglect  it  would  bring  our  fidelity  into  question,  whilst  from  a 
fair  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  much  good  may 
be  expected  to  proceed,  both  as  it  pertains  to  the  society,  and  as 
it  affects  the  cause  of  truth  in  general.  In  rendering*  this  ser¬ 
vice,  we  discharge  simply  our  duty  as  journalists,  and  are  eon- 
eerned  that  no  other  parties  should  be  held  responsible  for  what 
we  say.  We  speak  in  our  own  person,  give  utterance  to  our  own 
convictions,  and  ask  only  for  such  a  consideration  of  our  state¬ 
ments  and  reasonings  as  truth  and  the  fairness  of  the  case  re¬ 
quire.  Gross  mis-apprehensions  are  prevalent,  and  we  therefore 
owe  it  to  our  readers  to  disabuse  them  of.  any  false  impression 
they  have  received,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  information  which  our  own  enquiries  have  obtained.  Our 
position  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  obligjitions  involved  in  it  are 
such  as,  on  some  accounts,  we  should  gladly  be  free  from.  Yet 
there  are  higlier  considerations  to  whieh  we  owe  fealty,  and  we 
shall  therefore  proceed  without  fear  to  our  task,  endeavouring  to 
observe  the  happy  medium  of  speaking  ‘  the  truth  in  love.^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  different  course  from  that 
which  we  liave  witnessed,  would  have  been  jmrsiied  by  some  dis¬ 
senters.  Their  professions  appear  to  us  to  have  committed 
them  to  it,  while  the  interests  of  religion  seem  obviously  to  re- 
(piire  ail  open  and  practical  protest  against  the  enormous  wrongs 
done  in  her  name,  through  the  medium  of  a  state-church. 
Whatever  mis-conceptions  therefore,  attended  the  formation  of 
the  society,  we  had  hoped  that  its  calm  and  unobjectionable 
course — its  enemies  themselves  being  judges — would  have  serviul 
to  abate  hostility,  and  to  draw  within  its  pale  all  sincere  adhe¬ 
rents  of  scriptural  Christianity.  To  some  extent  we  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  founders  of  the  society  have  indeed  been  confirmed 
in  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  organization, 
new  spheres  of  action  arc  daily  opening  to  it,  the  country  is  ripe 
for  its  labours,  it  lias  lived  down  much  misconception  and  pre;ju- 
dice,  and  now  numbers  amongst  its  friends  many,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  regard  it  with  suspicion  and  regret.  Still  it  is  a  fact, 
and  we  know  not  why  the  truth  should  not  be  spoken,  that  large 
numbers  keep  aloof  from  it ;  that  reports  to  its  disadvantage  are 
industriously  whispered  in  several  circles ;  and  that  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  body  throughout  England,  whether  ministers  or  others, 
look  upon  it  with  disfavour,  and  systematically  decline  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings.  Whether  this  course  be  right  or  wrong. 
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wc  arc  not  now  concerned  to  say.  A\  c  state  facts  only,  and 
shall  presently  examine  the  pleas  by  which  they  arc  vindi¬ 
cated. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  at  once  comprehensive  and 
simple.  It  is  defined  without  ecpiivocation  or  complexity  in  the 
basis  originally  laid  down,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any 
dissenter  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine.  The 
society  is  antagonistic  to  one  principle  only.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  doctrinal  theology,  or  with  ecclesiastical  forms;  but 
leaving  its  members  to  follow  out  their  own  conclusions  on  these 
points,  it  seeks  to  combine  them  against  the  secular  relation  into 
which  Christianity  has  been  forced.  It  proclaims,  so  far  as 
human  authority  is  concerned,  the  voluntariness  of  religion: 
and  calls,  therefore,  on  all  her  friends  to  disengage  themselves 
from  that  coercive  power,  w  hieh  has  sought  to  render  her  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  earthly  rulers  for  the  jiromotiou  of  their 
secular  ends.  On  ecclesiastical  forms  it  has  no  views,  and, 
therefore,  ineuleates  none.  It  is  neither  episcopal,  presbyterian, 
nor  congregational;  but  invites  the  abettors  of  each  to  confederate 
Rirainst  the  common  enemv  of  all.  It  assails  no  man’s  church, 
it  condemns  no  man’s  theology;  but,  asserting  the  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  his  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  ow  n 
conscience,  it  ])roclaims  the  union  of  things  ecclesiastical  with 
things  secular  to  be  unauthorized  and  pernicious,  a  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law’  of  Christ,  and  a  fearful  engine  of  spiritual  for¬ 
mality  and  ruin.  Its  whole  mission  is  directed  against  the  civil 
establishment  of  religion,  and  not,  be  it  remembered,  against 
the  cpiseopalianism  of  the  endowed  sect;  much  less  against  I  he 
legitimate  intlucnce  of  religion  over  the  councils  and  measures 
of  rulers.  Dissociate  the  episcopal  church  from  the  state,  and 
w  ithdraw  from  other  religionists  all  grjints  of  public  money,  ami 
the  work  of  the  society,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  would 
be  accomplished.  A  three-fold  order  of  the  clergy  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  hut  whichever  view’  be  held  by  individuals,  the 
Anti-State  Church  Association  is  in  no  degree,  and  in  no  sense 
whatever,  committed  to  hostility  to  it.  Its  etlbrts  arc  directed 
against  the  uniotif  and  not  against  either  of  the  contracting  })ar- 
ties.  To  the  State  it  is  a  dutiful  subject,  to  the  Church  it  looks 
with  reverence  and  love,  but  it  disavows  the  connexion  created 
hy  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  founder  of 
(  hristianity,  and  on  behalf  of  civil  liberty  too,  it  protests  against 
its  continuance. 

lU'curring  to  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  association,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  its  progress  was  at  first  somewhat  im- 
pcHlctl  by  the  legal  obstructions  which  lay  in  its  way.  It  could 

not  avail  itself  ot  the  ordinarv  maehinerv  of  auxiliarv  societies 
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with  their  local  committees,  on  account  of  the  laws  pertaininj^ 
to  political  associations.  Likewise  men  entrusted  with  important 
interests,  the  committee  felt  that  it  became  them  to  proceed  w  ith 
caution,  and  they  therefore  submitted  a  ease  to  counsel  in  order 
to  know'  what  their  course  shoidd  be.  Having  ascertained  the 
ndc  of  law*  they  determined  to  eonfine  tliemselves  within  it, 
though  serious  ditliculties  were  thus  interposed,  and  their  progress 
was  rendered  much  slower  than  it  w’ould  otherwise  have  been. 
If  they  have  erred  in  this  matter,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
caution,  and  the  strictness  of  their  rule  may  probably  be  some¬ 
what  relaxed  as  they  proceed.  * 

Extensive  publicity  was  given  to  the  following  suggestions,  in 
which  the  machinerv  of  the  society  is  set  forth.  \\c  commend 
them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  adapted  to  remove  some 
prevalent  misapprehensions. 

*  The  Executive  Committee,  liaving  received  many  letters  re¬ 
questing  information  as  to  the  best  metliod  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Association  in  the  Metropolitan  districts  and  in  the  Provinces, 
and  having  ascertained  tliat  local  associations  cannot  legally  hold 
communication  with  the  British  Anti-state-cluirch  Association,  or 
even  contribute  to  its  funds,  submit  the  following  suggestions  to 
their  friends,  as  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  union  and 
practical  advantage,  without  involving  the  legal  liabilities  which 
would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

*1.  In  order  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  association  fairly  before 
the  public,  a  Registrar  to  be  appointed  in  each  town,  village,  or 
other  locality;  and,  where  the  extent  of  the  population  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  shall  require  it,  a  town  or  locality  to  be  divided  into  well- 
defined  districts,  and  a  Registrar  to  be  appointed  to  each  of  such 
districts. 

*2.  These  Registrars,  in  every  instance,  to  be  enrolled  members, 
and  duly  appointed  by  the  Executive  Con.mittee  as  such  oHicers  of 
the  Association. 

‘  3.  Except  when  themselves  members  of  the  Council,  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  in  w'riting  to  the  Executive  Committee  by  a  member  of  the 
Council ;  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such  person,  by  not  less  than  five 
enrolled  members  of  the  Association. 

*  4.  It  is  suggested  that  no  individual  should  be  recommended  as 
eligible  to  become  a  Registrar  who  is  not  prepared  to  exert  himself 
personally  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

*5.  Each  Registrar,  on  his  appointment,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
Registrar’s  book,  in  which  he  will  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  become  members  of  the  Association,  with  an 
account  of  their  pecuniary  subscriptions  ;  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  receiving  from  individual  Registrars  a  list  of  the  names 
of  members  on  their  books,  with  evidence  of  their  pecuniary  qualifi¬ 
cation,  will  supply  them  with  an  equal  number  of  member’s  cards, 
containing,  respectively,  the  names  of  the  members  so  reported. 
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'0.  The  pecuniary  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  Registrars  to  bo, 
at  stated  periods  arranged  by  the  Lxeculive  Comrniltce,  transniilted 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association’ 

*7.  The  Registrars  of  each  locality  to  advise,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  Executive  Committee  us  to  making  arrangements  tor  the 
delivery  of  lectures  and  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  by  other  means ;  and 
the  Executive  Committee  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  afford  as¬ 
sistance,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means,  opportunities,  and 
ability,  in  giving  efficiency  to  all  such  movements  as  may  be  adopted 
with  their  concurrence.’ 

With  such  a  machinery*  obviously  deficient  in  niueh  of  tlie 
facility  which  characterizes  the  arrangements  of  otlier  religious 
societies,  the  committee  has  been  steadily  and  (juietly  at  work. 
Its  members  fully  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprizc 
on  which  they  had  embarked.  They  were  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  arraiyed  against  tlicm,  and  what  was  still  more  trying, 
imd  for  a  time  to  endure  the  sinister  construction  put  on  their 
views,  by  some  whose  cordial  cooperation  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  Few  persous  arc  aware  of  the  time  they  Inivc  devoted, 
or  the  labours  they  have  borne  in  the  service  of  the  society. 
Their  meetings  arc  weekly,  and  sub-coinmittccs  commonly  in- 
tervcnc. 

Their  first  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
their  ow  n  friends.  Pledged  by  profession  to  the  vindication  of 
the  spirituality  of  religion,  the  dissenters  of  these  realms  si‘em 
appointed  by  Providence  to  achieve  the  w  ork  of  the  Society.  Free 
from  the  direct  influences  of  an  cstaiblishmcnt  by  which  tlic 
judgments  of  so  many  estimable  men  are  w  arped,  they  are  in  a 
better  condition  to  estimate  its  genuine  ehanictcr,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  follow  out  their  convictions  by  such  modes  of  action 
as  may  seem  to  them  befitting.  On  tlicse  therefore  tlic  earliest 
attention  of  the  Society  was  fixed. 


*  1  he  main  clforls  of  the  committee,’  says  the  Report  of  May» 
IS  15,  *  have  been  directed,  during  the  past  year,  to  enlighten  and  to 
blir  up  professed,  but  apathetic  Nonconformists.  In  the  outset  of 
their  career  they  met  with  much  coldness.  As  they  proceeded, 
however,  the  number  of  their  friends  increased;  and,  now',  the  recent 
measure  of  (jovernment  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands,  dissipated 
their  prejudices,  convinced  them  of  the  perils  by  which  their  princi¬ 
ples  are  threatened,  and  placed  this  Association  in  the  proud  position 
ot  having  done  its  best,  amidst  much  obloquy,  to  prepare  Dissenters 
to  weather  the  storm  which  assails  them.* 


Such  an  effort  was  felt  to  be  due  to  the  propriety  of  the  cas(‘, 
uml  to  be  the  appixrpriatc  vocation  of  the  Society  in  the  ffr>t 
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stage  of  its  operations.  The  views  theoretically  held  by  Dissen¬ 
ters  require  only  to  be  applied  to  action,  in  order  to  realize  the 
discharge  of  a  solemn  religious  duty,  before  which  all  mere  secu¬ 
lar  interests  and  -  political  designs  will  be  compelled  to  give 
way.  The  materials  for  effective  action  arc  thus  ready ;  men's 
judgments  have  assented  to  the  truth,  and  their  religious 
sympathies  ought  to  be  in  living  and  practical  dissociation 
with  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  arouse  them  to  action,  to 
make  them  so  feel  the  weight  of  their  obligations,  as  that  their 
theorcticiil  protest  against  a  State  Church  may  be  converted 
into  strenuous  efforts  for  its  overthrow.  That  church  is  cither  in 
conformitv  or  othennse  ivith  the  mind  of  their  Lord ;  its  inliiicnce 
conduces  to  the  spread  of  his  religion,  or  is  hostile  to  it ;  it  is 
the  form  which  Christianity  appropriately  takes,  or  a  veil  behind 
which  state-craft  and  priestly  domination  have  effectually  con¬ 
cealed  her  pure  and  spiritual  nature.  Protestant  Dissenters  hold 
to  the  latter  of  these  views,  and  arc  therefore  bound,  by  every 
means  which  consist  with  their  religious  calling,  to  seek  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  irreligious  system  about  them. 
To  recall  them  to  their  professions,  and  thus  to  admonish  them 
of  their  duty ;  to  apprise  them  of  tliC  extent  of  their  obligations, 
the  worth  of  their  principles,  the  dignity  of  their  position ;  to  free 
them  from  the  indirect  influences  of  the  dominant  hierarchy, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a  distorted  and  misshapen  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  church  of  Christ,  a  thing  of  earthly  mould  and 
j)assion,  a  sacrifice  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  in  Christianity 
at  the  bidding  of  a  crafty  and  selfish  statesmanship,  is  the  high 
calling,  the  religious  vocation  undertaken  by  the  Association 
before  us.  The  operations  of  the  Society  were  appropriately 
commenced  in  London. 

‘The  Committee  judged  it  important* — we  quote  again  from  the 
Heport  of  1845, — *  to  commence  action  in  the  metropolis.  They 
wished  to  demonstrate  to  their  friends  in  the  country  their  readiness 
to  grapple,  at  starting,  with  that  stolid  indifference  to  great  principles 
which  is  too  truly  supposed  to  characterise  London  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  were  able,  moreover,  by  such  an  arrangement,  to  do 
the  most  work  at  the  least  cost ;  and  they  believed  that  whatever 
Warmth  they  might  be  able  to  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
would  quickly  find  its  way  to  the  extremities.  They,  therefore, 
made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  winter  months.  Some  diffi¬ 
culty  was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining  the  use  of  suitable  chapels 
for  the  purpose — a  difficulty  which  lessened  as  time  wore  on.  1  he  town 
Was  divided  into  eight  districts — a  local  committee  was  appointed 
for  each — and  several  lectures  wxre  delivered  in  every  district,  not 
in  the  same  place  of  w'orshii),  but  as  often  us  possible  in  different 
VOL.  XIX.  y 
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ones,  in  order  that  tho  audiences  on  every  occasion  might  consli- 
lute  fresh  ground  in  which  to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth.  Thirty. live 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  under  this  aiTungement.  The  atieiul- 
unce  upon  these  lectures  was,  of  course,  various;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  slate  that  it  steadily  increased  iroin 
the  commencement— that,  so  far  as  facts  have  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge,  they  have  done  not  a  little  to  create  an  interest  in  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  the  Association — and  that,  at  the  close  of  eacli  lecture, 
several  new  members  were  enrolled,  and  many  copies  of  the  Society’s 
publications  were  disposed  of.* 

Similar  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  publie  meetings  have  been  held  at  Hath, 
Hristol,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Colchester,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Shetlield,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  sind  several  other  towns.  'I’lic 
interest  evinced  has  of  course  been  various,  but  the  general 
result  has  left  no  doubt  of  the  country  being  fully  ripe  for  the 
movement.  We  shall  have  occasion,  before  we  close,  to  advert 
to  some  of  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  course  of 
these  deputations ;  and  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  this  general  statement.  Were  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  equal  to  the  invitations  received,  its  deputations  would 
be  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  its  stated  lecturers  be  eon- 
tinually  employed  in  setting  forth  the  spirituality  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  and  in  exposing  the  sccularity  and  profanencss  of 
the  counterfeit  w  hich  luis  usurped  its  place.  Tlic  popular  mind 
of  this  kingdom  Inis  hcen  powerfully  roused  during  the  past  few 
years.  Its  inertness  and  indifference  have  been  broken  up,  in(|uiry 
has  been  aw  akened,  new’  convictions  have  been  received ;  it  is 
asking,  and  it  needs  some  wise  and  healthful  guidance  in  order 
to  its  tinding  rest  w  ithin  the  province,  and  under  the  control  of 
religion.  The  religious  portion  of  the  public  have  partaken  in 
their  full  measure  of  this  increased  activity\  Their  principles  arc 
Indter  understood,  their  obligations  arc  felt  to  respect  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  religion  and  of  fealty 
to  the  church,  is  impelling  many^  of  them  to  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy  toiyards  that  compouiul  of  things,  secular  and  sacred, 
which  political  craft  and  religious  error  have  cjillcd  into  being, 
ruder  these  circumstances,  the  Anti-Statc  Church  Society  wisely 
addresses  itself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  religious,  and  especially 
to  the  dissenting,  portion  of  the  community.  It  seeks  their  en¬ 
lightenment  and  iuvigoration,  not  simply  on  their  own  account, 
but  as  the  medium  through  which  general  society  must  be  ad- 
ilressed.  Should  it  once  succeed  in  combining  the  energies  of 
an  enlightened  religious  body  in  the  sacred  cause  it  has  under¬ 
taken,  the  day  ot  its  triumph  will  not  be  distant.  Before  the 
mural  force  tlms  arrayed  against  the  great  apostacy,  the  powers 
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of  evil  will  be  compelled  to  retire.  The  mists  which  have  con¬ 
cealed  the  fair  form  of  Christianity  will  be  dispersed.  Her 
•rectitude  and  purity,  her  simplicity  of  purpose  and  spirituality 
of  character,  will  be  conspicuous  to  all.  The  faults  of  her  pro¬ 
fessors  will  be  manifestly  their  own ;  whilst  her  native  dij^nity 
and  freedom  from  all  earthly  passion,  will  command  the  respect 
and  couftdcncc  of  mankind.  At  present  she  is  regarded  as  the 
ally  of  a  suspected  po\vcr;  the  mere  tool  of  statesmen,  the  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Kngland  of  what  paganism  was  at  Rome,  or  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  in  Turkey.  We  arc  far  from  assertiujr  that  a  se- 
paration  of  the  church  from  the  state  will  be  destructive  of  all 
the  evils  which  alllict  the  former.  Human  nature  is  in  too 
vitiated  a  state  to  admit  of  this.  There  are  evils  inseparable 
from  it,  which  will  show'  themselves  under  everv  conceivable 
condition  of  things.  We  plead,  therefore,  for  such  a  separ¬ 
ation,  not  as  a  panacea  for  all  evil,  but  as  a  means  essential 
to  the  due  cfTect  of  religious  ministrations;  as  tlui  removal  of 
a  formidable  obstacle  out  of  the  path  of  ('hristianity ;  as  that 
whicli  will  give  free  scope  to  her  energies,  and  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  her  renewing  those  marvellous  achievements  w  hich 
characterized  her  better  days. 

The  publications  of  the  society  constitute  an  important  de¬ 
partment  of  its  operations,  to  which  some  attention  must  be 
given.  As  the  titles  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  shew  ,  they 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  same  class,  and  are  compost'd  in  a 
spirit,  and  with  a  degree  of  ability,  suited  to  the  cause  they  ad¬ 
vocate.  During  the  past  year,  a  monthly  series  has  been  issued, 
in  which  various  points  involved  in  the  eiiurch  controversy  have 
been  ably  discussed.  These  tracts  have  been  furnished  bv 

A’  • 

dilierem  w  riters,  and  it  is  both  ])lcasing  and  instructive  to  ob¬ 
serve  amongst  their  authors,  episcoi)alians,  presbyterians,  inde¬ 
pendents,  and  baptists.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  ;hc  socnctv,  which  is  the  advocate  of  voluntaryism  rather  than 
of  dissent, — the  vindicator  of  the  church’s  liberty  from  political 
craft  and  state  patronage,  rather  than  of  the  forms  or  crc(‘d  of 
any  seceding  body.  The  measure  of  ability  evinced  in  these 
publications,  is,  of  course,  various ;  but  w  here  all  are  so  excel¬ 
lent,  it  would  be  unprofitable  and  invidious  to  make  selection. 
Two  of  the  writers,  Matthew  Bridges,  and  Francis  Malliam 
Newman,  Esqrs.,  have  had  opportunities,  not  possess(*d  by  many 
of  us,  of  observing  the  internal  working  and  practical  elfects  of 
the  state  church.  Both  of  them  are  Oxford  men,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  sec  their  enlightened,  deep,  and  earnest  convictions  on 
the  whole  (picstioii,  more  extensively  prevalent  amongst  the  non¬ 
conformists  of  England.  We  look  at  the  chun'h  system  from 
a  distance.  M  e  trciat  it  as  a  theory,  discuss  its  ])rinciples,  reason 
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on  its  probable  results,  and  are  perpetually  hampered  by  a  eon- 
cem  to  shield  the  inconsistencies  of  our  fathers,  or  to  protect 
from  assault  the  weak  points  of  our  own  polity.  Hence  the 
hesitation  and  half-heartcdness,  the  contracted  aim,  the  want 
of  high  and  ennobling  faith  in  their  principles,  so  generally  to 
Ik?  seen  amongst  our  j)eople.  The  reverse  of  this  is  obscrv  able 
with  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred.  They  have 
looked  on  the  system  itself  as  a  living  operating  thing.*  They 
know  its  characteristics,  have  been  reared  amidst  its  influences, 
and  by  the  simple  force  of  fidelity  to  truth,  have  been  compelled 
to  renounce  its  radical  principle.  In  the  case  of  Mr. Newman — 
if  w  e  may  be  pennitted  the  allusion — there  is  additional  satis¬ 
faction  derivable  from  his  labours,  on  account  of  the  contrast 
they  furnish  to  those  of  his  brother.  The  sale  of  the  society’s 
tracts  has  been  considerable.  Large  impressions  of  each  have 
been  published,  and  several  have  reached  a  third,  and  some 
even  a  fourth  edition.  The  sale  has  continued  to  incre;ise  up 
to  tlic  close  of  the  year,  and  is  at  present,  we  arc  informed, 
in  a  more  promising  condition  than  at  any  former  period.* 

AVe  shall  not  do  more  at  present  than  barely  allude  to  the 
publications  whicli  have  been  issued  on  the  Regium  Donum 
question,  as  we  pur|)Ose,  ere  long,  entering  somewhat  at  length 
in  a  separate  article  on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  wc 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that,  had  the  Anti-State 
(^hurch  Association  done  nothing  more  than  issue  tlie  two 
]mmphlcts  on  this  case,  which  bear  its  name,  a  good  title  to 
the  gnititude  of  all  consistent  dissenters  would  have  been 
established. 

e  arc  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  recent  advertisement,  that  the 
attention  of  the  society  is  to  be  specially  directed  during  the 
present  year  to  the  preparation  of  short  tracts,  written  in  a 
]H)pular  style,  and  .adapted  for  .gratuitous  distribution.  .  The 
design  of  the  committee  .will  be  best  understood  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  .itself,  ’which  w*e» transfer  to  our  pages,  in  the  hope 
that  beyond  the  information  communicated,  it  may  induce  some 
of  our  readers  to  render  literarv*  aid  to  the  design. 

•TRACTS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

*  The  Executive  Commi'.tec  having  determined  to  issue,  during  the 
year  1840,  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  large  numbers,  a  series  of 
Short  r racts,  adapted  for  popular  reading,  solicit  the  aid  of  persons 
convei^ant  w’ith  the  subject  of  State  Churches,  and  able  to  illustrate, 
the  evils  with  which  they  are  fraught  in  an  attractive  and  impressive 
manner. 

•  The  monthly  series  has  been  collected  into  a  volume,  and  in  this  form 
should  have  a  place  in  every  dissenter’s  library. 
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« The  Committee  are  prepared  to  pay  a  liberal  price  tor  such  manu¬ 
scripts  as  they  may  select  for  use,  and  engage  to  return,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  writers,  those  which  they  may  not  deem  suited  to  their 
purpose. 

‘  Asa  general  rule,  the  Tracts  must  not  be  less  than  two  pages,  nor 
more  than  four  pages,  duodecimo. 

‘  The  subjects  of  the  intended  Tracts  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  general  heads : 

The  Common  Sense  of  Voluntaryism. 

Corrupt  Administration  of  Ecclesiastical  llevenues. 

Inaction  of  Dissenters. 

Illustrations  of  Church  Patronage. 

Demoralising  Intiuence  of  Church  Establishments. 

Anti-popular  Character  of  State  Churches. 

Injustice  involved  in  State  Churches. 

Impiety  fostered  by  State  Churches. 

The  Church-Advowson  Market. 

The  State  Church  not  the  Poor  Man’s  Church. 

State  Churches  Political  Engines. 

State  Churches  as  originating  in  Ecclesiastical  Corruption. 

Facts  illustrative  of  Episcopal  Promotions. 

Ecclesiastical  Nepotism. 

Special  Character  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  . 
&c.  &c.  ike. 

‘  The  Tracts  may  be  compesed'in  whatever  form  the  writers  prefer, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  essay,  narrative,  or  dialogue.’ 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  demoustrated  the  vast  bene- 
fits  attendant  on  a  wide  diffusion  of  brief  expositions  and  enforce¬ 
ments  of  important  truth ;  and  the  Anti-Corn- Law  licagiic, 
though  in  a  different  department,  has  acted  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  corresponding  success.  Now  the  church  (question 
is  precisely  the  one  which  especially  calls  for  such  an  agency, 
and  promises  the  greatest  result  from  its  employment.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  people  are  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
Tlicy  have  little  leisure,  and  perhaps  still  less  inclination  for 
severe  or  protracted  reading.  The  mass  of  our  countrymen  also 
are  placed  in  circumstances  still  more  unfavourable,  and  will 
remain  wholly*  untouched,  unless  some  such  agency  be  employed. 
Tlicy  never  come  to  our  places  of  worship;  they  either  cannot 
or  they  will  not  read  the  more  extended  and  formal  expositions 
of  our  views  ;  they  know  the  minister  of  religion  only  as  a  state- 
paid  functionary,  and  regard  the  church  as  little  more  tlian  part 
of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  rich  and  the  powerful  keep  the 
poor  in  a  state  of  submission  and  dependence.  Tracts  are 
a^uost  the  only  means  of  reaching  such,  and  if  the  soi’iety  real¬ 
ize  its  expectations  of  literaiy  aid,  this  department  of  its  labours 
will  become  one  of  the  most  effective  in  preparing  the  popular 
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Iiiilul  not  simply  to  acquiesce,  but  imperatively  to  denmml,  that 
that  entire  relipous  freedom  be  j^uarjintccd  by  politicians  ceas¬ 
ing  to  trille  with  conscience,  or  to  tamper  with  the  eliureh. 

Thus  far  we  have  e^lanced  at  whal  the  society  is  doin^.  Onr 
object  has 'been  to  acquaint  our  readers  w  ith  the  genuine  eha- 
racter  of  its  mcjisurcs,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  judp  for 
themselves  on  the  claims  it  prefers  to  their  support.  (Iricvous 
misconceptions  arc  prevalent,  which  we  arc  desirous  of  cor¬ 
recting.  ^VhiIc  indisposed  to  claim  for  the  association  any 
virtue  which  it  docs  not  possess,  we  arc  unwilling  that  its  rci)u. 
tation  should  he  injured  hyunfoundedehargcs,ov  its  usefulness  he 
diminished  by  a  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  view’  of  its  operations. 
liCt  it  he  judged  of  as  it  w,  not  as  its  opponents — whether 
churchmen  or  dissenters — represent  it  to  be.  Let  its  history 
he  examined,  its  procedure  be  naiTOwly  watched.  Let  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  its  councils  he  fairly  scruiinised,  and  its 
piihlications,  led  arcs,  and  public  meetings,  he  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  an  im|)artial  judgment,  and  tlicn  let  friend  or  enemy 
say  wlictlier — allowing  for  the  infirmities  inseparable  from 
human  action — there  has  not  been,  in  its  proceedings,  a  remark¬ 
able  exemption  from  those  infirmities  of  temper  and  that  violence 
of  expression,  which  arc  too  commonly  incident  to  the  labours  even 
of  the  good.  It  is  not  for  any  association  of  erring  beings  to 
say  they  are  inqieceable;  but  of  this  we  arc  assured — and  in  it 
the  society  may  well  gloiy — that  the  most  comph  te  and  triinn- 
phaid  refutation  of  the  evil  prophecies  whicli  marked  its  com¬ 
mencement,  and  of  the  charges  vuliscqucntly  preferred  against 
it,  is  t<>  he  found  in  the  simj)le  narrative  of  its  doings,  la  t  this 
he  n‘ad  with  candour,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  odium  attached  to 
it  will  instantly  disappear. 

If  is  not  ,  of  course,  sin  prising  that  such  an  association  should 
he  regarded  with  disfavour  hy  tlic  adherents  of  the  State  LiuutIi. 
'Phis  is  a  natural  result  of  tlicir  position,  and  was  anticipated 
Irom  the  first.  \\  hatevor  he  the  primary  element  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  ot  ehurclnnen  to  their  system,  wlicther  it  he  secular  orsj)i- 
ritnal,  a  regard  to  pecuniary  interests,  or  a  conviction  of  the 
special  adaptation  ot  its  machinery  to  promote  the  religious  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation,  the  Anti-State  ('hurch  Association  cannot 
fail  to  he  regarded  with  hostility.  By  tlic  one  class  it  is  hittcily 
H'^sailed  in  tlic  spirit  whicIi  animated  Demetrius  and  his  ibllow- 
ei*s  at  Lphcsiis,  when  they  excited  popular  tumult  against  the 
apostles,  by  the  erx’,  ‘Our  craft  is  in  danger;^  and  by  thcotlierit 
is  denoiineed  as  subversive  ol  religion,  and  tending  only  to  inli- 
delitx .  1  he  motives  ot  the  former  arc  purely  secular,  while 

tho"  '  of  the  latter,  though  nnenlightcncd  and  erroneous,  are 
redeemed  Iruin  reproneh  hy  their  religious  siucerity  and  earnest- 
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ness.  The  association  is  avowedly  aggressive.  There  is  no  con- 
eeahnent  or  evasion  on  this  point.  Its  constitution  priK'hiinis 
the  tact  in  simple  and  intelligible  teriiis,  and  the  society  itself 
must  cease  the  very  moment  it  abandons  this  principle,  or  con¬ 
descends  to  temporize  with  the  adv(K*atcs  of  state  churclies. 
llelieving  the  establishment  principle  to  be  unscriptural,  it  de¬ 
nounces  it  as  such,  calls  error  by  its  proper  name,  and  summons 
the  energies  of  religions  people,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  so 
tearful  an  obstruction  to  the  full  devclopcmcnt  of  Christian  truth. 
It  thus  arrays  against  itself  some  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
which  regulate  human  conduct.  It  is  denounced  by  the  politi¬ 
cian  as  incompatible  with  the  good  order  of  society,  by  thc^ 
holder  of  church  livings  as  the  advocate  of  public  robbery,  and 
by  the  sincerely  religious,  but  misjudging,  as  the  ally  ot  infi¬ 
delity  and  the  friend  of  papal  aggression.  Now,  to  all  this,  the 
friends  of  the  society  had  made  up  their  minds, — they  w  ere  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  It  is*^  what  they  looked  for.  It  is  nothing  luore 
than  their  predecessors  had  experienced,  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  were  faithful  to  their  principles.  Had  it  not  occurred, 
they  would  have  suspected  themselves,  and  doubted  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  position.  Tlie  absence  of  such  hostility  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  omen  ot  evil,  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be,  a  clear  indication  that 
truth  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  error, 
nor  the  spirit  of  seeularity  and  religious  formalism  been  made  to 
feel  that  it  must  retire,  like  the  money-changers  of  old,  from  the 
temple,  w  hich  its  presence  polluted. 

^fo  much,  therefore',  of  the  clamour  which  has  beon  raised 
against  the  society  amongst  churchmen,  w'C  are  not  disposed  to 
give  heed.  It  will  live  its  day,  and  must  be  suilered  to  (lie  out. 
Truth  cannot  grajiple  with  error  without  exciting  the  animosity 
of  its  adherents,  and  must  therefore  be  content  to  endure,  lor  a 
time,  the  hard  names  and  passionate  invectives  which  they  utter. 
A  steady  perseverance  will  live  down  these  things,  and  may  ul¬ 
timately  command  the  gratitude  ot  some  who  are  now'  loudest 
in  their  condemnation. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  misconccpti()ns,  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  whic'h  a  moment’s  attention  may  be  given.  It  is  sup- 
jK)sed  by  some  churchmen,  including  even  the  more  evangelical, 
that  our  opposition  to  their  system  is  incompatible  with  per¬ 
sonal  esteem  and  attachment  to  themselves.  arc  suspected 

(4  being  induenced  by  something  akin  to  personal  hostility,  ()r 
at  least,  of  being  so  far  under  the  influence  of  s(H*tarian  preju¬ 
dice,  as  to  be  incapable  of  aj)preciating  the  religious  worth  and 
ministerial  diligence  of  many  clergymen.  It  is  impossible  to 
pcnise  the  pages  of  ‘The  lli^cord,’  or  those  ot  ‘The  (  hristian 
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Obscn  cr/— to  say  notliing  of  other  journals,— without  perceiving 
that  thev  make  the  contest  to  hear  much  of  a  personal  com- 
])lexiun. 

From  our  liostility  to  their  system,  they  infer,  by  a  lope  of 
their  own,  our  liostility  to  themselves,  as  though  no  distinetion 
could  be  made  between  systems  and  men,  nor  error  be  refuted 
without  its  advocates  being  abhorred.  In  the  ministry  of  our 
Divine  Master  the  sternest  rebukes  were  associated  with  the 
teudercst  compassion,  and  we  claim  for  ourselves,  hand  passihwt 
tpquis,  to  follow  his  illustrious  example.  It  requires  no  ctfort  on 
our  part  to  appreciate,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  to  avow'  our 
liigh  estimate  of,  the  personal  worth  and  ministerial  eminence 
of  many  clergymen  of  the  established  church.  We  are  strangely 
ignonint  of  our  own  hearts,  if  w  e  do  not  rejoice  in  their  excel¬ 
lencies,  recognise  in  them  the  spirit  of  our  common  Lord,  and 
exult  in  their  success.  For  that  success  we  render  thanks  to 
the  God  of  all  grace,  and  humbly  pray  that  our  own  spirits  may 
partake  in  a  larger  measure  of  those  influences  which  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  lives.  We  could  name  men  in  whose  presence 
we  feel  chastened  and  subdued,  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the 
liord  so  clearly  rests,  that  the  fact  of  their  churchmanship  has 
compelled  us  again  and  again  to  examine  the  grounds  of  our 
dissent.  To  differ  from  such  men  on  points  so  vital,  is  to  us 
matter  of  unaflccted  sorrow,  and  nothing  could  induce  us  to  do  so, 
but  the  views  w  e  entertain  of  the  higher  obligations  due  to  truth. 
We  believe  them  to  be  in  error  on  the  point  in  issue,  yet  we 
doubt  not  their  sincerity,  and  love  them  for  their  blaster’s  sake. 
Should  the  eye  of  a  Baptist  Noel,  or  of  a  Bickersteth,  light  on 
these  pages,  we  pray  them  to  give  us  credit  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  we  write.  Party  zealots  may  sneer  at  our  jirofcs- 
sion,  but  the  men  whom  we  name  w  ill  believe  us,  w  hen  we  say 
that  our  strongest  condemnation  of  their  ecclesiastical  system, 
is  compatible  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  their  worth,  and 
the  most  intimate  sympathy  with  those  common  elements  of 
Christian  character,  of  which  they  so  hu’gely  partake. 

Another  misconception  prevalent  amongst  members  of  the 
establishment  is,  that  the  Anti-State  Church  Society  is  opposed 
to  their  church,  and  that  its  success  would  therefore  involve  the 
overthrow’  of  episcopacy.  To  this  w’c  have  already,  in  good 
measure,  replied,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced.  Wc  distinguish 
l>etw('cn  episcopacy  and  its  incorporation  with  the  state.  The 
former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  and  actually  docs  so, 
in  Scotland  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  contend  against  the 
one,  and  yet  to  advocate  the  other ;  to  believe  the  incorporation 
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ill  question  to  be  unscriptiiral  and  injurious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  the  authority  and  advautaj^os  of  a  threefold 
order  of  clerjry.  ^lany  episcopalians  are  members  of  the  Anti¬ 
state  Church  Association,  and  amongst  tlic  authors  of  the  tracts 
before  us  there  is  at  least  one,  whose  attachment  to  this  form  of 
ccclesiiustical  polity  is  as  undoubted  as  his  volunt«ar}dsm  is  ear¬ 
nest.  It  is  not,  therefore,  against  episcopacy  that  the  society 
contends,  and  if  its  whole  object  were  accomplished  to-morrow, 
those  who  are  friendly  to  the  ajipointment  of  bishops  would  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  act  on  their  convictions,  and  to  retain  for 
themselves  the  clerical  orders  and  forms  of  worship  which  they 
prefer.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  act  for  himself  in  this  matter, 
and  w’c  arc  free  to  avow  our  coiuiction,  that  if  the  episcopal 
church  were  relieved  from  its  present  subjection  to  secular  con- 
troul,  its  fellowship  would  be  rendered  much  purer,  and  its 
ministrations  far  more  cHicicnt.  It  might  lose  somewhat  of  its 
splendour ;  the  fashion  w  hich  now  secures  it  the  adhesion  of  the 
alHucnt  and  w  orldly  might  p;iss  aw  ay ;  the  pomp  of  its  services 
might  cease ;  and  the  more  than  suspicious  lustre  with  which 
its  dignitaries  and  temples  arc  encircled,  might  be  withdrawn. 
Hut  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  stead  of  all  this,  its  internal 
purity  would  be  enhanced,  a  v«*ist  accession  to  its  moral  power 
would  be  secured,  the  attachment  of  its  members  would  be  more 
enlightened,  and  their  sympathy  with  it  more  earnest  and  deep. 
It  would  become,  in  such  case,  what  at  present  it  csuuiot  assume 
to  be,  an  agency  obviously  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  culture  and  benefit  of  mankind.  Let  the  episcopal 
church  take  its  rank  with  sister  churches,  eschewing  both  the 
patronage  and  the  controul  of  the  state ;  let  its  own  members 
sustain  its  ministrations,  and  its  glory  be  made  to  consist  in  its 
assimilation  to  the  only  standard  of  Christian  duty,  and  the  Anti¬ 
state  Church  Society  hjvs  no  contest  or  (juarrcl  with  it.  It  has 
often  been  to  us  matter  of  surprise  that  an  cjiiscopal  secession 
from  the  establishment  has  not  taken  place.  We  are  informed 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  w  ay,  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  episcopacy,  which  w  e  confess  our  incompetency  to  appreciate, 
('ould  one  of  the  bishops,  w’e  have  been  told,  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  such  secession,  it  might  be  accomplished,  but  in  the 
absence  of  this, — and  who  is  so  utopian  as  to  expect  it  ? — the 
thing  is  impracticable.  If  it  be  so,  is  not  cpiscopalianism  itself 
brought  into  question?  Its  fiercest  opponent  could  scarcely 
advance  a  more  fatal  objection  to  it.  We  know  that  a  secession 
is  earnestly  desired  by  some.  Many  lay  members  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  arc  prepared  for  it,  and  wc  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
of  the  more  reflecting  and  pious  of  the  clergy  would  rejoice  to 
see  their  wav  clear  to  such  a  consummation. 
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\Vc  must  now  turn  to  R  different  class  of  objectors,  and  we 
confess  that  we  do  so  with  extreme  reluctance.  Nothiu*^  hut  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  could  overcome  our  hesitation,  foi*  we  lo\  e 
many  of  the  brethren  from  whom  we  differ,  and  would  more 
^ladlv  use  the  hinguai^c  of  commciidatiou  than  of  censure. 
Necessity,  however,  is  laid  upon  us.  AVe  cannot  evade  the  cou- 
viclion  tiiat  tlie  time  is  eon\e  when  the  truth  should  be  spoken 
with  frankness,  and  the  grounds  of  continued  alienation  from  the 
Anti-state  Church  Society,  on  the  part  of  many  dissenters,  be 
subjected  to  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation.  AVc  are  not 
unaware  of  what  we  hazard ;  but  come  what  may,  on  one  thing 
we  are  resolved,  as  we  shall  avoid  all  bitterness,  so  we  will  clear 
ourselves  from  the  guilt  of  eoneealmcnt,  w  hen  the  utterance  of 
truth  is  matter  of  (Miristian  iidelity. 

Now  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Anti-State  Chnrcli  Society  is 
(»pposcd,  either  covertly  or  in  open  day,  by  very  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  dissenting  body  in  England.  This  is 
llie  ease  both  witli  ministers  and  lavmcn,  and  it  is  true  in  re- 
lation  to  the  provinces,  as  well  as  to  Londoii.  There  ari‘,  we 
need  seare(‘ly  say,  illustrious  cxcejdions,  men  o(  distinguished 
name  and  worth,  who  take  pride  in  its  membership,  and  readily 
yield  it  their  aid.  Hut  they  are  exceptions,  so  far,  at  least,  as  tlie 
most  prominent,  and  in  days  gone  by,  the  most  inlluential  class 
is  concerned.  In  most  cases  tlic  hostility  is  covert.  It  is  a 
(|uiet,  stealthy,  unmanly  thing.  It  deals  in  whispers,  it  insinu¬ 
ates  objections,  it  impeaches  motives,  it  misconstrues  actions. 
It  tloes  not  come  forward  >vith  an  open  and  truthful  counte¬ 
nance  to  avow  its  dissent,  but  indulges,  where  impunity  is 
secured,  in  sneers,  which  the  feeblest  may  utter,  and  the  least 
principled  will  be  most  ready  to  repeat.  Let  ns  not  be  mis- 
undersiood.  c  are  not  charging  these  sins  upon  all  who  ke('p 
aloot  froiu  the  society.  Alany  of  them  arc  too  gemn’ons  and 
noble-minded  for  such  things.  AVhatcvcr  transgressions  they 
(‘ommit,  those  who  know,  will  at  once  accpiit  them  of  what  is 
mean  and  disingenuous.  They  may^  be  hasty,  they  may  be 
proml,  they  may  resent  what  they  deem  an  impertinent  in¬ 
trusion  on  their  proper  sphere,  but  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  ihe 
malpractices  to  which  otlicrs  resort.  Their  opposition  will  he 
eri'et  and  manly,  li  will  show'  itself  in  open  day*,  and  will  s[)eak 
within  tiie  hearing  oi  those  whose  wisdom  it  (piestions,  or  whose 
eonduet  it  condemns.  Ihit  there  are  some  to  whom  the  langnagi* 
we  ha\e  used  is  applicable,  and  we  employ  it  here,  for  the  pur- 

|H)se  ot  acquainting  them  with  our  knowledge  of  tlieir  })ro- 
ecdure. 

As  a  general  tact,  however,  it  has  come  out  in  the  course  ot 
t  le  Msils  paiil  to  several  places  by  deputations  from  the  society, 
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that  tlic  lending  ministers  and  private  members  of  tlic  dissent- 
iiij'  body  have  kept  entirely  aloof.  No  matter  how  re8|>ectable 
the  deputation  might  be,  or  how  eminent  its  mend)crs  in  their 
respective  denominations,  the  audiences  addressed — and  lor  the 
most  part  they  have  been  numerous  and  enthusiastic — have  not 
ineludcd  those  who  in  former  days  were  the  reputed  leaders  of 
dissent  in  their  several  localities.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  forbid  any  announcement  of  the  society’s 
lectures.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  a  minister,  seeing 
a  notice  bill  of  this  kind  in  the  hand  of  one  of  his  deacons,  has 
declared  that  if  given  out  with  the  other  notices,  he  sliouhl  be 
compelled  to  speak  against  it  from  the  pulpit.  Such  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  state  of  things.  The 
picture  is  far  from  being  overcharged.  It  might  have  been 
made  more  sombre,  but  we  have  preferred  to  indicate  merely, 
rather  than  narrate  at  large,  what  wo  know  to  have  taken  place 
in  various  localities. 


In  some  instances,  however,  the  feeling  with  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  is  regarded,  is  one  of  indiirerencc  simply.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  positive  hostility,  but  is  regarded  with  supinciiess  and 
stolid  neglect,  as  if  its  principles  had  no  relation  to  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  dissenters,  and  its  operations  w  ere  as  foreign  from  their 
interests  as  the  dimensions  of  the  remotest  planet.  Tliis  is  not 
the  ease,  we  apprehend,  with  many  of  those  who  occupy  ))ronii- 
nent  or  inliuential  positions  amongst  ns.  The  view  s  of  such  are 
more  decided  than  the  state  of  mind  we  now  refer  to  admits  of; 


but  there  arc  others,  and,  probably,  a  more  numerous  class, 
w  Iiosc  ceelesiasticjd  training  liaving  been  greatly  neglected,  tliey 
are  indiHerent  to  tlic  truth,  if,  indeed,  they  understand  it.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  such,  if  their  own  religious  (luictism  be  respected, 
that  the  nature  of  Clirist’s  kingdom  is  misunderstood,  or  his  so- 
vereigntv  invaded.  Thev  never  trouble  tbemselves  to  think  se- 
riously  on  the  matter,  but  arc  rather  surprised  that  others 
slnnihl  deem  the  points  at  issue  of  sutlieicnt  moment  to  disturb 
their  serenity,  or  to  engage  any  portion  of  their  time.  The  dis- 
senterisni  of  such  is  matter  of  accident  rather  tlian  of  principle. 
They  have  fallen  upon  it  by  chance,  and  not  worked  out  their 
way  to  it  ])y  severe  and  prayerful  study.  There  is  little  symj)athy 
betw  een  them  and  some  of  tlie  more  obvious  departments  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty.  Their  religion  itself  is  defective  in  its  range  and 
vision,  feeble  in  its  power,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  recpiire- 
nicnts  of  the  Christian  standard.  A  more  vigorous  training  of 
the  intellect,  and  a  profounder  submission  of  the  licart,  will  be 
the  best  corrective  of  so  (picstionable  a  state  of  things.  The 
points  involved  are  too  momentous,  are  too  intimately  idlied  w  ith 
the  purity  of  the  church  and  the  dilfusion  of  her  faith,  to  allow 
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of  such  supinencss,  without  serious  reflection  on  the  intelligence 
or  piety  of  those  who  evince  it.  Either  the  one  must  be  sadly 
defective,  or  the  other  be  strangely  iiulifl’ercnt  to  the  honour  of 
Christ,  to  admit  of  such  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  pleas  arc  wanting  by  which  an 
attempt  at  least  is  made  to  justify  the  course  adopted  by  many 
Dissenters.  These  arc  various,  and  we  shall  briefly  examine 
a  few.  Tliey  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
socieh  ’s  proceedings,  and  the  reason  of  the  change  is  obvious. 
In  the  early  part  of  18 f  I,  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  iiltra- 
isin,  and  vidcncc,  and  political  designs  of  its  originators.  Some, 
who  arc  morbidly  sensitive  to  any  impeachments  of  the  wisdom 
or  consistency  of  their  own  procedure,  were  sufficiently  loud  in 
impugning  the  motives  and  misrepresenting  the  objects  of  tlic 
S(K’icty^s  earliest  friends.  Its  machinery  was  represented  as 
covert,  its  purpose  other  than  was  avowed.  Many  evil  things 
were  uttered,  and  some  were  written,  over  which  charity  would 
til  row  her  mantle,  and  to  which  we  should  not  make  this  pass¬ 
ing  reference,  were  it  not  needful  to  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  case. 

The  society  arose  from  the  strong  impulse  of  the  many,  not 
from  the  councils  of  the  few'.  It  did  not  come  forth  from  the 
high  places  of  dissent,  nor  w  as  it  ushered  into  public  life  w  ith 
that  sort  of  patronage  which  was  adapted  at  once  to  secure  it 
good  standing  and  respectability.  There  w  as  no  official  air  about 
it ;  nothing  to  conciliate  our  secretaries  and  committees,  who 
might  possibly  suspect  in  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  something  ominous  to  themselves.  It  arose 
from  the  people,  and  its  whole  air  and  complexion  befitted  the 
region  of  its  birth.  It  was  a  thing  masculine  and  sturdy,  not 
eschewing  the  graces  of  life,  but  mainly  concerned  for  the  honest 
and  unfettered  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  God  in  reference  to 
the  kingdom  and  supremacy  of  his  Son.  It  had  long  been  felt 
by  a  large  body  of  Dissenters,  that  something  was  w’anting 
to  the  discharge  of  duty;  something  less  selfish  and  more 
diiTctly  religious  than  the  objects  sought  by  our  leaders;  some¬ 
thing  which  should  rindicate  religion  from  reproach  by  working 
out  her  redemption  from  the  political  thraldom  in  which  she 
had  lieen  held.  There  was  no  disposition  to  underrate  the 
\alue  of  what  had  been  done.  ‘  Practical  grievances^  were  felt 
to  be  evils,  and  the  demand  made  for  their  redress  w’as  deemed 
righteous  and  befitting.  But  there  w  ere  other  and  holier  things 
which  claimed  attention,  and  the  conriction  had  long  been 
deepening,  that  to  these  immediate  attention  was  due.  ‘These 
things  ye  ought  to  do,’  was  the  language  addressed  to  ‘  practi¬ 
cal  grioance’  men,  but  ‘  not  to  leave  the  other  undouc/  The 
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people  waited  long,  and  with  deference,  to  see  if  their  leaders 
would  take  this  course,  until  at  length  despairing  of  their  doing 
so,  they  met  in  the  Conference  of  April  1844,  in  greater  num¬ 
bers, — and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  more  unanimity 
and  earnestness  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Society,  and  here  lies  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  encounter.  We 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say  this.  We  write  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger,  and  our  object  in  doing  so  is  to  put  the  ease  fairly  and 
honestly  before  our  friends,  that  they  may  judge  between  the 
Society  and  a  large  section  of  its  impugners.  The  parties  by 
whom  it  was  first  advocated,  and  the  locality  in  which  the  initi¬ 
atory  steps  to  its  formation  were  taken,  had  more  to  do,  we 
verily  believe,  with  the  hostility  it  encountered,  than  disappro¬ 
bation  of  its  principles,  or  of  the  agency  by  which  it  proposed  to 
work  them  out.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  much  larger  number 
of  those  who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements,  whilst 
they  avowed  attachment  to  its  principles,  would  now  be  found 
amongst  its  members.  As  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  Tract 
No.  11,  before  us — 

‘  When  this  movement  was  merely  anticipated  and  prospective, 
there  might  have  existed  some  reasons  for  suspicion ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prognostications  of  our  opponents,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Conference  to  the  present  hour,  all  has  been  calm — legal — reli¬ 
gious — unimpeachable.  There  have  been  no  ebullitions  of  a  violent 
and  intemperate  bigotry ;  no  kind  of  action  has  been  taken  that  is  not 
of  long-established  usage  among  Dissenters;  no  one  among  us  has 
attempted  to  shake  the  foundations  of  social  order  by  any  new  poli¬ 
tical  doctrines ;  w'e  have  not  laid  ourselves  open  to  state-prosecution. 
Our  conduct  ought  long  ago  to  have  disarmed  all  the  unworthy 
doubts  of  our  brethren.  There  is  not  a  Dissenter  whose  respect¬ 
ability  of  moral  character  or  of  worldly  circumstances  would  have 
received  the  slightest  shade  of  discredit  by  a  connexion  with  us. 
Our  proceedings  are  before  the  world,  and  to  them  we  make  our 
confident  appeal.  What  cause,  then,  can  be  imagined,  why  those 
who  hold  our  own  acknowledged  principles,  and  profess  to  be 
w'orking  for  the  same  end,  should  deny  us  their  co-operation?  If 
our  conduct  cannot  be  impeached,  why  is  it  disavowed  ?  p.  7. 

We  pass  from  this  ungrateful  topic  without  further  comment, 
simply  expressing  our  hope,  that  no  dissenter  will  permit  his 
future  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  a  prejudice  which  facts  [irovc 
to  be  unfounded,  and  which  all  candid  men  now  shrink  from 
avowing.  It  is  how  ever  one  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  error 
induced  by  passion,  that  its  influence  is  frccpicntly  prolonged 
alter  the  error  itself  is  renounced.  May  there  be  no  ground 
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to  ftusprct  tliis  in  the  ctisc  of  ft  single  member  of  the  noiuDu- 
fonnist  body  of  Enghind  ! 

There  arc  other,  and  more  honourable,  grounds  of  exception 
taken  to  the  society.  Some  object  to  it  on  the  plea  of  hostility 
to  any  organization  having  reference  to  the  church  controversy. 
Wo  are  not  opimscd,  say  such,  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  on 
tlic  contniT}^  we  fully  concur  in  them  and  deem  them  of  iinpor- 
tancc.  In  our  respective  spheres  we  advocate  tlicm,  and  will 
yield  to  none  in  our  zeal  on  their  behalf.  We  arc,  therefore, 
one  with  the  society  in  this  respect,  nor  do  we  object  to  it  on 
account  of  our  deeming  the  means  employed  opiestionahle,  or 
the  spirit  evinced  censorious  or  unchristian.  We  have  heard 
language  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  addressed  to  us  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  is  obviously  relied  on  as  a  valid  reply  to 
appeals  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The  number  employing  it 
is  not,  we  apprehend,  very  \uimcrous,  but  in  some  cases  with 
which  we  arc  ac(piaiuted,  it  is  enforced  by  great  personal  excel¬ 
lencies,  and  the  sincerely  religious  tone  in  whicli  it  is  uttered. 

Now'  we  confess  it  has  always  ai>pcared  to  us  most  strange*, 
that  the  pro|)ricty  of  organization  should  be  (|UCstioned  in  one 
ease  only.  Tiie  persons  who  urge  the  objection  are  amongst 
its  foremost  and  most  zealous  advocates  in  other  instances, 
'riiey  admit  it  to  be  wise  and  incumbent  in  many  departments 
of  Christian  duty.  On  the  platforms  of  Bible,  ^lissionarv, 
1'ract,  and  Sunday  School  Societies,  they  are  its  elociuent  ;ulvo- 
eates;  nay,  so  f\dly  possessed  arc  they  with  a  sense  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  that  they  urgently  enforce  it  as  the  me.ans  of  raising  np 
an  ciVectual  bjirrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Bopery,  and 
of  giving  the  ap]>earance,  at  least,  of  union  to  a  divided  and 
contentious  church.  Not  merely  is  it  advocated  in  the  more 
simple  and  obvious  departments  of  Christian  duty,J)nt  in  the 
ease  i>f  Protestant  l^nions  and  of  Evanyelical  AUiunceSj  it  is 
enhweed  with  an  earnestness  which  betokens  the  fullest  reliance 


on  its  soundness  and  utility.  Now  it  ap]>cars  tons  strange  that 
grounds  so  op|H)sitc  should*  be  taken  by  the  individuals  in  (pics- 
tion.  \\  e  cannot  reconcile  the  discrepancy,  nor  remove  iroin 
ourselves  the  suspicion  that  in  many  instances  some  other  and 
inoiY  latent  cause  is  operating,  a  cause  unrecognized  by  tlic  in¬ 
dividuals  themselves,  but  not  the  less  potent  on  that  account. 

I  he  Divine  bounder  of  Christianity  proceeded  on  a  dillercnt 
\)rinciplc.  The  basis  of  his  ehureh  is  laid  in  the  social  sym])a- 
thic's  ol  man.  Ot  these  sympathies  he  sought  to  avail  himself, 
in  Older  to  give  permanence  and  effect  to  the  religious  convic¬ 
tions  of  his  disciples.  Our  churches  are  so  many  organizations, 
in  which  each  mcndicr  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintt*- 
uauiC  of  the  fidelity  of  all  others,  and  the  largest  result  is 
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sou^lit  to  he  Immijlit  out  by  the  simplest  expenditure  of  means. 
Iinitatin'j:  his  example,  holy  men  have  combined  in  every  aj^e, 
and  the  results  of  their  combinations  are  visible  in  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  moral  world.  What  is  there  then,  we  ask,  in  the 
constitution  and  objects  of  the  Anti-State  Chnreh  Society,  m  Inch 
renders  improper  in  its  case  what  is  admitted  to  be  nise  and 
nsefnl  in  all  others?  Is  the  evil  against  whieli  it  arrays  itsell' 
less  obvious  or  potent  ?  Is  its  correetion  w  itliont  the  ranj^c  of 
religions  duty,  or  can  it  be  ellccted  so  easily  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  combination?  We  need  scarcely  nply  to  such 
cmiuirics.  The  answ  er  is  w  ritten  in  letters  of  lire,  and  lie  w  ho  runs 
may  read.  The  evil  assailed  is  of  enormous  majxnitude,  and  of 
lonj:  duration.  It  has  the  sanction  of  a^e,  and  all  the  fearful 
ajrj^ravation  which  arises  from  its  beinj;  confounded  witli  the 
relijrion  of  the  Bible.  It  operates  directly  on  the  relij^ious 
sympathies  of  the  nation,  and  docs  more  to  retard  the  proj^ress 
of  scriptural  Christianity  than  any  other  cause  which  exists. 
Mr.  Miall  and  Mr.  Burnett,  in  their  speeches  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  21st  of  November  last,  put  this  subject  in  a 
clear  and  masterly  lijrht,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  close 
our  reh  rence  to  it  by  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the 
latter. 

*  fills  Society,’  said  Mr.Biirnct,  *is  feared  because  of  its  organisation. 
Why  should  the  friends  of  Dissent  be  afraid  of  organisation  in  its 
lavour,  Nvhen  that  organisation  is  both  lawful  and  scriptural  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  promotion  of  any  good  principle  without  mgani- 
sation  ?  Arc  principles  to  be  diffused  by  anarchy  ?  Assuredly  not. 
But  let  us  see  what  organisation  is  capable  of  doing  Irom  what  it  has 
really  done.  There  was  an  organisation  of  the  free*  traders,  and  what 
was  the  consequence?  Many  of  the  public  prints  laughed  at  it; 
many  of  tlie  members  of  parliament  sneereil  at  it ;  many  ol  the 
prisons  who  professed  to  regard  the  best  interests  of  tb.c  country, 
professed  to  be  afraid  of  the  mischief  that  such  an  organisation 
would  be  likely  to  effect.  But  that  organisation  went  on  and  on,  till 
the  leading  jovirnal  of  the  empire  declared  it — opening  its  eyes  wide 
to  its  vast  extent — to  be  ‘a  great  fact.’  When  it  became  a  great 
fact,  even  the  gentlemen  in  the  legislature  who  professed  to  be 
against  free  trade  turned  round  upwards  of  700  articles  subject  to 
iluty,  and  made  a  new'  tariff.  Docs  any  one  suppose  that,  but  for  the 
great  fact  of  organisation.  Sir  liobert  Peel  would  ever  have  gone 
upon  the  principle  he  has  been  pursuing  with  regard  to  free  trade? 

Organisation  was  got  up  in  Ireland — it  went  on  growing  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  increasing  in  pow'er  over  the  people,  until  at  last  the  very 
same  politician  began  to  veer  round  to  it  in  a  friendly  way,  and, 
w  ithout  acknowledging  it  for  a  single  moment,  voted  a  large  sum  to 
the  ecclesiastics  that  he  thought  might  have  the  greatest  influence  in 
that  organisation.  If  you  do  not  organise,  other  people  will.  If  they 
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do,  they  will  succcedi  and  you  w’ill  not ;  and,  after  all  their  organisa¬ 
tions  have  succeeded,  and  you  have  been  left  to  pay  the  piper,  they 
will  laugh  at  your  simplicity.  If  you  go  on  with  your  organisation,' 
increase  its  power,  and  carry  with  you  a  moral  tone  that  will  com¬ 
mand  the  kind  feelings  of  the  country  at  large,  no  minister  of  the 
Crown  will  dare  despise  you,  and  no  statesman  would  think  of  it.  He 
will  venture,  w’hile  you  are  at  your  up-hill  progress,  to  laugh  at  the 
efforts  you  are  making ;  but,  when  you  have  reached  the  summit,  and 
he  has  a  full  view  of  your  numbers  and  strength,  and  sees  that  tlie 
spectators  are  surveying  your  array,  he  w'lW  begin  to  take  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  wishes  so  boldly  and  so  manfully  avowed, 
so  jHjaccfully  and  so  morally  and  religiously  sustained,  so  widely 
spread,  and  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  community.  Let  us  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that,  without  such  organisation  we  could  take 
any  successful  steps  in  the  cause  in  w'hich  we  have  been  moving.' 

Another  objection  to  tlic  association  is  founded  on  what  is 

deemed  its  ultra  character.  This  is  advanced  bv  nianv  who  do 

*  » 

not  sympathize  with  the  former  plea.  They  admit  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  organization,  but  would  limit  it  to  what  they  call 
practical  questious.  (jricvjinccs,  they  say,  exist ;  social  rights 
arc  impinged,  wrongs  arc  perpetrated,  and  it  is  both  reasonable 
and  Cliristian-likc  that  the  legislature  should  be  invoked  to 
grant  protection  and  redress.  Now*  wc  have  nothing  to  say 
against  this,  but  are  quite  ready  to  join  in  any  w  ell- considered 
application  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which,  jis 
dissenters,  wc  labour.  Hut  the  case  is  far  different  when  we 
are  called  on  to  substitute  such  an  application,  for  that  exposure 
of  the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  church  system  to  which  the 
society  in  question  addresses  itself,  Here  wc  lU’c  compelled  to 
pause.  The  course  indicated  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  than 
questionable ;  and  wc  should  be  faithless  to  our  sense  of  duty, 
and  reckless  of  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow'  men,  if  we 
adopted  it  for  a  moment.  The  aggressive  character  of  the 
association  is  its  cardinal  virtue.  AVe  love  it  mainly  on  this 
account,  and  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  the  passions  of 
the  hour  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  true- 
hearted  and  consistent  dissenters,  to  be  its  distinguishing  and 
im(HTishablc  glory'. 

*  I  am  not  one  of  those  (says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  w’e  quote  liis 
words  ns  more  likely  to  command  respectful  attention  than  our  ow^n) 
who  think  that  particular  existing  grievances  should  be  disregarded, 
and  quietly  submitted  to,  till  this  great  master  grievance  shall  itsell 
have  been  removed;  but,  while  every  effort  is  made  to  rid  yourseli 
ns  8|>eedily  as  possible  of  the  one, — never,  oh  never,  let  the  other  be 
lost  sight  of,  Keej)  it  before  the  public  mind ;  keep  it  before  the  minds  of 
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oyr  legislators.  Let  all  legitimate  means,  ever  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
and  q}'  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  its  principles  are  the  basis,  be  per- 
'  severingly  employed,  for  imparting  the  light  which  may  be  necessary  to 
both ;  and  especially,  to  that  portion  ol’  the  conmuinily,  whom,  more 
than  all  others,  it  ought  to  be  our  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  con¬ 
vince  and  to  conciliate,  our  fellow-Christians  of  the  established 
cliurches  of  our  country, — the  many  ‘  excellent  of  the  earth  ’  that 
are  to  be  found  in  them  both.  They  are  one  with  us  in  the  best  and 
most  permanent  bonds — the  bond  of  Divine  truth  and  Divine  love. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  induce  them  to  bring  the  system  with  which 
they  now  stand  associated  to  the  test  of  the  only  standard  of  principle, 
the  only  statute  book  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  I  feel  the  deepest, 
the  most  assured  and  settled  conviction,  that,  if  you  can  successfully  accom^ 
plish  the  great  object  of  the  disseverance  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
you  will  be  the  instruments  of  bestowing  upon  her  a  richer  boon  than  any 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  confer  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  will  have  done  a  greater  service  to  the  interests  of  Divine  truth,  than, 
under  the  superintendence  of  its  gracious  Author,  has  been  effected  by  his 
serx'ants  and  people,  since  the  same  period.  May  I  entreat  you  to  commit 
and  to  pledge  yourselves,  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  name  of  your 
common  Master,  the  Divine  ‘  Captain  of  your  salvation,*  to  this  great 
cause  ;  and  to  go  forth  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  end  in  his  armour, 
and  in  his  spirit,  under  the  banner  of  his  cross.  Sun  hoc  signo  vin- 
CETIS.  The  crisis  is  come.  No  one  who  holds  the  principles  we  have 
been  advocating,  can  consistently  stand  neutral.  Neutrality  is  de¬ 
sertion.  'Fhe  voice  of  Him  to  whose  authority  wc  bow,  as  the 
only  l^ord  of  the  conscience,  says  to  us  emphatically,  by  his  word, 
and  by  all  the  signs  of  the  times — ‘  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
AGAINST  ME  I  ’  ’ 

The  clmrgc  of  ultniisni,  under  some  form  or  other,  has  been 
preferred  iu  every  age  against  the  advocates  of  truth.  It  is  the 
common  refuge  of  tlie  abettors  of  error,  and  of  those,  also,  who 
being  themselves  enliglitencd,  arc  unprepared  for  the  lahours 
and  sacrifices  involved  in  the  service  of  truth.  It  was  advanced 
against  Luther  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
cliarged  upon  Cartwright,  not  only  by  Parker  and  Wliitgift, 
but  bv  Coverdale  and  Fox:  and  when  Barrowe  and  (ireenwood 
advocated  thepolity  of  in  dependency,  it  wius  ecpially  alleged  against 
them  by  the  followers  of  Cartwright.  In  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Dissenting  Brethren  w  ere  continually  exposed  to  the 
charge ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  founders  of  Methodism 
were  repirobated  on  this  account.  To  refer  to  other  and  mixed 
(questions,  it  is  within  our  ow  n  recollection,  when  the  demand 
for  total  and  immediate  emancipation,  raised  in  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society  by  some  of  its  more  forward  members,  was  deemed  ultra 
and  unadvised,  even  by  our  Macauleys  and  Buxtons.  In  a  second 
and  more  recent  case,  we  need  scarcely  say  what  dismay  was 
V')!..  XIX.  R 
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excited,  when  the  entire  ubolition  ot  the  whole  system  of  corn 
laws  wn.M  first  advocated  by  Colonel  Thompson. 

In  the  charjre  of  Ultraism,  therefore,  we  see  nothin"  from 
whicli  to  shrink;  and  all  that  isreqnisiteto  the  triumphant  vindi- 
c-ation  of  tlie  Society  is  the  justification  of  the  object  at  which  it 
aims.  Let  that  he  approved,  and  we  fearlessly  challenjre  the 
whole  world  to  deny  that,  within  the  range  of  Christian  j)rineiple, 
the  simplest,  most  direct,  and  speediest  method  of  accomplishing 
it,  is  the  best.  If  the  community,  as  is  alleged,  be  not  prepared 
for  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme,  what  have  dissenters  been 
doing  for  the  bust  two  hundred  years?  But  we  deny  the  fact, 
and  point  to  those  signs  of  the  times  which  the  most  cursory 
observcT  must  have  noticed.  Events  of  w  Inch  our  fathers  never 
dreamed,  have  piussed  before  us  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
all  thouglitfnl  men  are  avowing  the  convietion  that  the  chureh 
(piestion  is  destined  next  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Let  the 
bread  tax  monopoly  be  abolished,  and  it  will  instantly  be  seen 
whether  the  Anti-State-Church  Society  has  been  born  out  of 
due  time. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  Society  is  its  alleged 
tendency  to  irritate  members  of  the  Establishment  and  to  call 
forth  on  its  behalf,  more  strenous  exertions,  than  could  otherwise 
be  made.  \Vhat  haye  you  accomplished  say  these  objectors,  by 
the  outcry  you  have  raised  ?  Have  you  increased  the  number 
of  dissenters,  or  weakened  the  force  of  the  Church?  Have  voii 
induced  any  of  the  clergy  to  secede,  or  won  from  a  reluctant 
legislature  a  greater  mejisure  of  respect  ?  On  the  contrary,  have 
you  not  driven  from  the  ranks  of  dissent  many  of  our  w  ealthiest 
supjH>rters,  and  induced  liberal  churchmen,  formerly  accustomed 
to  contribute  to  our  societies,  to  refuse  further  assistance?  Is 
it  not  the  tact  that  many  of  our  poorer  members  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  secular  patronage 
ot  ehurchmen,  aiul  that  in  small  towns  and  villages  especially, 
the  very  name  of  dissent  has  become  so  odious  as  to  render  it 
cxtHMuely  dithcnlt  for  many  of  our  people  to  *  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  ot  all  men?’  To  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
tacts  implied  in  these  queries  w  e  are  painfully  alive,  and  they  liave 
»er>ed  on  some  m'casions  to  check  us  for  a  moment,  whilst  we  have 
searched  anew  into  the  grounds  of  our  procedure.  We  attach 
little  inqwrtancc  to  the  secession  of  mere  wealth.  Not  that  we 
would  dri\e  it  from  us  recklessly.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  des- 
pisei  ,  for  under  proper  guidance,  and  in  due  subjection  to  re- 
igious  pnnciple,  it  may  be  auxiliary  to  vast  and  beneficial  results, 
ut  we  Inn e  always  calculated  on  the  secessions  which  have 
oivurn'd.  li'nm  the  first  agitation  of  the  Church  question,  we 
t  t  asMinnl  that  the  mere  men  of  wealth  amongst  us  would  seek 
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repose  in  the  quietism  of  an  established  faith.  While  thinj^s 
moved  on  traiuiuilly  and  a  truce  was  observed  between  dissenter- 
ism  and  the  State-chureh,  old  assoeiations  kept  them  where  they 
were.  But  the  moment  that  principle  was  insisted  on,  and 
conscience  appealed  to,  onr  hold  was  weakened,  and  the  common 
refuj^e  house  of  the  inditierent  and  secular  received  them  beneath 
its  shelter. 

It  is  however  with  far  other  feelings  that  we  advert  to  the 
condition  of  many  of  onr  poorer  and  more  dependant  members. 
Tliey  arc  emphatically  sntferers  for  conscience  sake,  and  are 
entitled  to  onr  deepest  sympathy.  Instances  of  worldly  depri¬ 
vation  and  discomfort  are  perj)etually  occurring.  Shops  are 
deserted,  employment  is  withdrawn,  and  even  the  pittance  whieli 
charity  Inis  provided,  is  withheld  from  the  ])oor  under  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  an  intolerant  bigotry.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  yet 
rife  in  this  land,  and  if  it  do  not  shew  itself  in  the  imprisonment 
and  murder  of  its  victims,  it  is  in  deference  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  not  from  any  amelioration  of  its  own  temper.  So 
far  however  as  these  facts  arc  made  to  liear  against  the  Aiiti- 
Statc-Chureh  Society,  tivo  things  arc  to  be  noted.  First,  the 
secessions  and  the  persecutions  alluded  to  are  not  the  product  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  cannot  therefore  he  rightfully  attributed 
to  the  Society  in  question.  They  existed  long  before  it,  and  are 
amongst  the  elements  which  led  to  its  formation,  rather  than  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it.  Thev  may  be  traced  clearly 
hack  to  the  first  movements  of  dissenters  for  the  redress  of  their 


practical  grievances,  and  laid  become 


the  established  order  of 


things  ’ere  the  Anti-Statc-Chureh 
amongst  the  institutions  of  the  land, 
analogous  to  what  has  occurred  in  all 


Society  rean'd  its  head 
Secondly,  thev  are  only 
similar  cases.  1'his  con¬ 


sideration  does  not  of  course  diminish  the  evil  to  our  suffering 


brethren.  We  do  not  advance  it  with  this  view.  It  would  be 


idle  and  ungenerous  to  do  so.  But  we  do  say,  addressing  our¬ 
selves  to  those  by  whom  the  objection  is  raised,  why  urge  it  in 
this  ease,  when  you  admit  it  to  be  invalid  in  a  hundred  others? 
Did  not  our  protestant  fathers  thus  suffer  in  the  days  of  Mary, 
the  puritans  in  those  of  Fdizabeth,  and  the  nonconformists 
during  the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James?  And  if  so, 
why,  and  on  what  fair  principle,  do  you  reejuire  us  to  abandon 
our  controversy  with  the  power  whieh  now  exalteth  itself  against 
the  truth  of  Clod?  You  retain  in  honour  the  memory  of  our 
puritan  and  nonconformist  ])redecessors,  though  they  held  to 
truth  notwithstanding  the  suffering  which  its  advocacy  involved, 
while  at  the  same  time  yon  condemn  and  reprobate  us,  for  acting 
on  their  princi])le.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  are  not 
identified  with  those'  who  in  ancient  davs  built  the  tombs  of  the 
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prophets  and  jjarnishcd  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  while 
they  tilliHl  up  the  mejisure  of  their  lathers’  iniquities. 

the  lesson  we  derive  from  the  facts  in  question  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  these  objectors  inculcate.  Instead  of 
relaxiufr,  we  would  inereiusc  our  eflorts ;  instead  of  prolonging;, 
w  e  would  scMik  to  abbrenate  as  hir  as  possible,  by  the  vigour  and 
etVeetiveness  6t'  our  labours,  the  regenerating  process  which  is 
going  on.  No  great  evil  whether  in  the  human  frame  or  in  tlic 
ImhIv  i)olitic,  has  ever  been  corrected  without  much  sullering, 
and*  it  is  the  dictate  of  kindness,  as  well  as  of  w  isdoin,  to  ell’eet 
the  change  with  the  Icjist  possible  delay.  Instead  therefore  of 
being  dcterrcHl  by  an  apprehension  of  the  augmented  power  of 
the  hienuvhy,  we  challenge  and  invite  it.  Let  it  be  put  forth  to 
the  utmost.  *  Let  us  see  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  Let  it 
summon  to  its  aid  w  hatever  auxiliaries  it  mav  commaud,  and 
einlxKly  its  inherent  vieiousness  in  every  form  of  annoyance  and 
persecution  to  which  its  adherents  can  stoop.  We  are  prepared 
for  all,  and  fear  not  the  issue.  While  the  system  reposed  in 
tranquil  possession  of  power,  we  were  uuapprized  of  its  w  icked- 
ness,  and  dn*aded  not  its  misdeeds ;  but  now  that  it  has  come 
forth  and  challenged  attention,  the  marks  of  the  apostacy  are 
visible  on  it,  and  its  ow  n  spasmodic  efforts,  whatever  suffering 
they  mav  intlict  for  a  time,  will  only  hasten  the  hour  of  its 
death.  Our  great  diffieulty  wjis  to  drag  it  into  light.  This 
once  aceomplished ;  the  doom  w  hich  it  merits,  w  ill  speedily  be 
pronounced  by  the  common  sense  and  religious  feeling  of  the 
people. 

There  is  yet  one  more  objection  to  which  we  must  adyert,  and 
we  regn*t  that  our  limits  are  already  so  far  exceeded  as  to  ])re- 
yent  our  doing  so  as  fully  as  we  desire.  The  society  it  is  alleged 
is  unfriendly  to  the  union  of  Christians,  is  incompatible  w  ith  that 
fellowship  ot  the  saints  which  is  so  obviously  accordant  w  ith  the 
will  ot  our  Lord.  This  is  a  grave  accusation,  one  which  we 
would  not  treat  lightly,  and  which  if  substantiated  wovdd  make 
us  pause  in  our  career.  Is  it  then  so?  Let  us  look  fairly  at 
the  tacts  of  the  case,  and  see  how  the  matter  stands.  We  l)c- 
lieve  in  the  spirituality  of  religion,  and  therefore  repudiate  state 
control  and  patronage.  In  our  judgment,  grievous  wrong  is 
done  to  Christianity  by  |)olitical  men  being  permitted  to  tamper 
with  its  interi'sts,  and  we,  therefore,  re(juire,  on  its  behalf,  that 
it  should  lett  as  its  Divine  Founder  bequeathed  it,  unre- 
pressod  in  iu  energies  and  unsecuhirized  in  its  spirit.  In  these 
Mews  we  ditler  irom  many  estimable  men.  On  the  points  in 
dispute  we  helievc  them  to  be  in  error,  yet  wx  revere  their  vir- 
tiies^,  aiiul  rejoice  in  thennis  ‘fellow  hell's  of  the  grace  of  eterind 

\\i .  hen'  we  an*  agret'd,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  fellowship 
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on  our  jiart,  and  where  we  differ,  we  refer  them,  as  they  also 
must  refer  us,  to  our  common  Lord.  ^Ve  love  them  us  brethren, 
iiotwithstaudinj?  what  we  deem  their  error.  The  two  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  in  a  practical  rt'cognition  of  this  fact  lies 
the  germ  of  Christian  fellowship.  AVhat  then  is  there  in  these 
views, — and  they  arc  clearly  those  of  the  Anti- State  Churcli 
Society — which  is  subversive  of  Christian  Union,  or  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  fellowship  of  the  saints? 

If  our  brethren  of  the  Establishment,  whom  we  deem  in  error, 
or  others  amongst  ourselves  speaking  on  their  behalf,  require  in 
order  to  fellowship  a  surrender  of  our  convictions,  or  even  a 
teinporarv  suppression  of  them,  then  we  maintain  that  they 
misappn'hend  its  nature,  and  though  unwittingly,  are  in  reality 
inviting  us  to  the  abandonment  of  truth  and  the  neglect  of  con- 
scienee.  If  our  views  of  the  €*1110*011  system  arc  correct,  and  of 
course  their  practical  obligation  on  ourselves  is  as  if  they  were  so — 
tlien  nothing  must  intervene  between  them  and  the  most  stre¬ 
nuous  efforts  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  matter  of  duty,  of  solemn 
and  impcnitivc  duty,  tliat  we  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  our 
Lord,  and  drive  from  his  temple  the  formalism  and  secularity 
which  have  rendered  it  a  charnel-house,  rather  than  the  home  of 
purity  and  love. 

This  question  has  had  a  practical  application  recently  giv(»n 
to  it,  in  the  suspension,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  our  controversy  with 
the  Establishment,  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  The  professed  object  of  this  alliance 
is  so  admirable,  and  the  views  of  some  of  its  promoters  arc  so 
high-toned  and  noble,  that  we  have  hesitated  greatly  to  give 
utterance  to  our  misgivings. 

From  the  first,  however,  we  have  regarded  the  position  of  its 
clerical  members  as  anomalous  and  inconsistent,  and  whj\t  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Patriot,  has  confirmed 
us  in  the  apprehension  that  some  of  our  own  number  rcgiu*ded 
the  movement  as  virtually  involving  a  surrender  of  the  church 
controversy.  This  is  obviously  the  view  taken  by  its  chairman. 
Sir  Culling  Smith,  and  though  we  would  not  hold  the  incipient 
association  responsible  for  what  indindual  members  may  ad¬ 
vance,  it  is  yet  ominous  of  c\il  when  such  o])inions  as  he  advo¬ 
cates  arc  broached  by  persons  in  office.  The  correspondence 
between  the  honourable  bjironct  and  Dr.  Campbell  is  pregnant 
with  instruction,  and  we  counsel  our  readers  to  ^  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest'  it.  We  thank  the  latter  for  the  seiricc  he 
has  rendered,  and  fully  appreciate  the  moral  courage  it  evinces. 
That  his  brethren  will  sustain  him  in  his  editorial  course  cannot 
be  doubted  for  a  moment.  To  fail  in  this  would  be  their  dis¬ 
grace,  not  his,  and  the  loss  would  be  exclusively  their  own. 
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Our  space  compels  us  to  close,  and  we  do  so  by  an  earnest 
invitation  to  all  our  readers  to  Anti-State  Church 

Society — its  constitution,  past  procedure,  and  present  pros¬ 
pects  —their  thorough  and  candid  attention.  AV  e  ask  lor  it 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  we  can  be  satisfied  with  nothin*;  less. 
Its  condition  is  more  hopeful  than  ever.  Instead  ol  lanj^uisliing 
luid  dyin^  out  like  some  other  societies,  it  is  now  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  at  former  periods.  The  country  is  awakening  to 
its  worth,  and  he  who  would  not  Ij^  disgracefully  behind  his 
fellows,  must  speedily  be  found  within  its  rauks. 


lirirf 

A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom ;  containing  Inquiries  into  the  Operations 
of  the  Intellectual  Principles  in  connexion  generally  with  Moral 
Agency  and  Responsibility ^  hut  especially  with  Volition  and  Moral 
Freedom.  By  William  Cairns,  LL.D.,  Professor  ol  Logic  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  Bellast  College.  London:  Longman,  1811. 

After  the  publication  of  the  immortal  work  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
that  creature  of  pure  intellect,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  controversy. 
The  literary  w'orld  suspended  its  conflict,  just  as  the  terrific  e.xplosion 
of  the  ship  L’Orient,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  produced  for  a  time  an 
appalling  silence  among  the  thundering  squadrons.  But  the  contest 
has  been  renewed  with  energy  in  America :  the  w'orks  of  Uphain  and 
Tappan,  of  Day  and  Woods,  of  Rauch  and  Schmucker,  are  all  marked 
by  acuteness  and  power.  The  sentiments  of  President  Edwards 
are  freely  canvassed  and  boldly  controverted  by  his  recent  antugo- 
nists.  The  question  will  suffer  nothing  by  renewed  discussion,  in 
our  own  country,  whether  Reid,  Stew’art,  Brown,  Mackintosh,  and 
Ballantync,  are  to  he  vindicated  or  overthrown. 

Dr.  C  aims  has  entered  on  this  questio  vexata  with  a  calm  and  un¬ 
biassed  judgment,  and  with  a  good  and  honest  heart.  The  tone  and 
temper  ol  a  mere  partisan  are  never  seen  in  his  pages.  Truth  is  liis 
object,  and  while  the  opinions  of  former  authors  are  allowed  their 
legitimate  influence,  they  are  neither  slavishly  followed,  nor  perti¬ 
naciously  rejected.  His  purpose  is  to  give  an  impartial  verdict. 
Nor  has  he  published  a  mere  rifaccimento  of  former  essayists,  liis 
style  of  treating  the  subject  is  somew’hat  novel.  We  scarcely  expect 
originality  on  a  topic  which  seems  to  have  ‘exhausted  thought’: 
yet  we  have  been  entertained  in  this  volume,  both  with  original  ideas 
and  an  originality  of  known  ideas  to  the  solution  of  the  grand  in¬ 
quiry.  1  rofessor  Cairns  takes  a  wide  circuit  of  investigation.  He 
has  commenced  with  a  perspicuous  and  able  account  of  those  mental 
principles  and  emotions,  with  the  exercise  of  which  moral  freedom 
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is  intimately  connected.  The  nature  of  volition  and  motive  is  then 
fully  and  carefully  examined,  and  in  some  points  these  subjects  are 
placed  in  a  new  light.  Still  cautiously  approaching  the  great  topic 
of  dispute,  the  author  enters  at  length  into  a  description  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  moral  freedom,  indicating  as  he  proceeds  what  side  he  is 
prepared  to  take.  Part  v.  takes  up  the  momentous  theme  of  a  self, 
determining  power,  or  a  power  of  proper  origination  in  the  will. 
Here  the  author  comes  into  hostility  with  Edwards,  and,  in  an  ela¬ 
borate  and  ingenious  argumentation,  decides  against  him.  We  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  this  most  ditlicult  of  meta¬ 
physical  problems,  or  we  might  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  argument  and  analysis  which  the  author  has  taken,  he  lias 
sometimes  enlisted  on  his  side  intellectual  processes  and  principles, 
wliich  can  be  better  explained  and  developed  by  the  adoption  of 
what  are  usually  though  scarcely  correctly  termed  necessarian  views. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  Dr.  Cairns  fairly  meets, 
if  he  does  not  overthrow,  every  opposing  argument,  while  he  natu¬ 
rally  concludes  that  his  view  of  tlie  subject  solves  many  difficulties, 
which  on  any  other  hypothesis  are  all  but  inexplicable.  Our  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  in  this  brief  notice,  is  principally  to  call  attention  to 
the  publication  of  this  important  treatise.  It  deserves  consideration. 
Its  author  is  a  man  of  matured  intellect,  who  has  long  had  fainiliar 
acquaintance  with  this  and  collateral  topics.  They  havc^ been  the 
study  and  pleasure  of  his  life.  From  his  chastened  sobriety  of  mind, 
though  he  can  probe  a  theory  with  acute  and  delicate  analysis,  he  is 
not  bewildered  in  his  own  subtleties,  nor,  from  constitutional  sagacity, 
or  early  Scottish  training,  is  he  ever  seduced  by  the  creations  of  a 
sanguine  fancy.  What  he  writes,  he  writes  with  circumspection  and 
clearness,  llis  style  certainly  excels  that  of  many  similar  works, 
being  natural  and  free  from  involutions.  We  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  say  much  of  this  new  treatise  on  an  old  theme,  though 
we  more  than  suspect  that  we  must  rank  ourselves  with  the  antagonists 
of  Dr.  Cairns,  and  the  libertarian  hypothesis. 


The  S  onconformist.  Vol.  vi.  New  Series. 


The  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  owe  much  to  the  Nonconformist.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  repay  their  obligations,  and  we  envy  not 
either  the  taste  or  good  feeling  of  the  man,  who  deems  the  debt  dis¬ 
charged  by  any  real  or  alleged  imperfections  in  its  conduct.  Of  the 
ability  w’ith  which  it  has  been  carried  on,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,  and  on  the  question  of  its  fidelity  the  verdict  must  be  equally 
unanimous.  An  advertisement  has  just  been  issued,  announcing  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series,  of  whicli  w'e  gladly  take  advantage  to 
urge  our  friends  to  benefit  themselves  by  becoming  its  constant 
readers.  We  need  not  say  that  the  principles  of  the  journal  will 
remained  unchanged.  The  character  of  the  editor  is  an  ample 
guarantee  for  this,  and  we  need  no  other  ;  but  in  the  general  tone  of 
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the  paper,  a  modification  is  announced,  which  will  materially  conlri- 
bute  to  its  circulation  and  usefulness. 

‘  The  ipirit  in  which  these  great  objects  will  pursued,  (says  the  editor) 
will  be  the  same  as  before— a  high  appreciation  of  the  ends  at  which  it 
aims,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  compass  them  by  peaceful  and  legitimate 
means.  The  |>ervading  tone,  however,  of  the  paper,  it  is  proposed  to  modify. 
The  Nonconformist  nas  established  its  character  both  for  integrity  and 
iwwer;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
imposed  u|X)n  it  the  necessity  of  taking  an  antagonistic  attitude.  It  has 
had  to  do  battle  for  its  present  position  of  strength— but  that  position 
having  been  made  good,  it  can  henceforth  wield  gentleness  with  effect. 
Recognised  as  having  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  claim  to  be  listened  to,  it  will 
speak  in  the  accents  of  faithful  friendship.* 

We  love  the  high  tone  and  candour  of  this  passage.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  man  whose  heart  bears  witness  to  his  integrity,  and 
who  reverts  with  entire  complacency  to  the  use  of  a  milder  and  more 
courteous  style,  immediately  that  his  sense  of  duty  permits  his  doing 
so.  There  is  also  to  be  a  greater  variety  of  literary  talent,  and  a 
fuller  adaptation*  of  the  journal  to  the  requirements  of  the  family 
circle. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  circulation  of  this  series  is  equal 
to  its  merits.  Should  it  be  so,  the  Nonconformist  will  become  the 
companion  and  adviser  of  every  intelligent  dissenter  in  the  kingdom. 


History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640 :  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  /.  to  his  Death.  By  F.  Guizot.  Translated  by  William 
llazlitt.  London:  David  Bogue. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  second  of  the  European  Library,  and  its 
dimensions  and  style  of  execution  have  increased  our  astonishment 
at  the  low  price  of  the  series.  M.  Guizot’s  two  octavo  volumes, 
printed  in  a  neat  and  •  handsome  style,  for  three  shillings  and 
six- pence,  may  well  suprise  the  old  fashioned  class  of  readers.  But 
who  can  say  where  we  shall  stop  in  these  days  of  railroads  and 
steam.  Unquestionably  the  European  Library  is  the  cheapest  series 
ever  yet  offered  to  the  British  people,  and  we  trust  that  its  circulation 
will  correspond  wdth  its  merits.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  large 
sale  can  reimburse  its  publisher,  and  we  confidently  predict  that 
this  will  not  be  wanting.  The  present  translation  has  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  author’s  meaning  as  nearly 
os  po^ible  in  his  own  words.  The  authorities  referred  to  have  been 
examined,  and  an  ample  index,  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  work,  is  supplied.  Having  formerly  reviewed,  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  M.  Guizot’s  History  of  our  noblest  Revolution,  we 
need  not  attempt  any  description  of  it  now.  Our  judgment  is 
recorded,  and  to  that  we  refer  our  readers. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Maynooth  Conference  of  1815.  U57A  an  ///i- 
torical  Introduction  and  an  Appendix,  Compiled  and  Edited,  (at 
the  request  of  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee,)  by  the 
Hev.  A.  S.  Thehvall,  M.A.  8vo.  London.  Seeley,  Burnside, 
&  Co. 

Therj^  are  few  things  which  we  disapprove  more  thoroughly  than  the 
one-sidedness  which  distinguishes  a  large  portion  of  the  periodical 
press,  whether  literary,  political,  or  religious.  The  fault  is  chargeable  on 
the  last  equally  with  the  other  two,  and  if  needful  we  could  specify 
some  striking  instances.  We  know  cases  in  connexion  with  the 
religious  and  even  the  dissenting  periodical  press,  in  which  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  publications  regularly  forwarded  through  an  ex¬ 
tended  period,  notwithstanding  that  such  publications  were  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  principles  professed,  and  were 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  unexceptionable  in  point  of  spirit.  So 
far  as  the  journals  in  question  are  concerned,  the  public  would  never 
learn — save  through  their  advertising  sheet — that  such  productions 
had  issued  from  the  press.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  them.  They 
are  neither  blessed  nor  cursed  ; — the  one  sole  object  appearing  to  be 
to  prevent  the  fact  of  their  existence  from  being  known.  There  is  a 
cause  for  all  this,  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  interests  of  truth 
will  require  the  mystery  to  be  solved.  This,  however,  we  shall 
do  with  regret,  and  in  the  mean  time  are  content  to  show  to  our  con¬ 
temporaries  ‘  a  more  excellent  way’. 

The  volume  before  us  records  the  proceedings  of  a  body  which, 
from  the  first  w'e  deemed  unsound  in  constitution  and  likely  to  prove 
injurious  in  its  influence.  Our  convictions  have  been  deepened  by 
the  result,  and  much  labour  is  now  entaihd  on  our  successors  to 
remove  the  false  impressions  which  have  been  made  on  tlie  public 
mind.  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  tliis  report,  and 
hasten  to  notify  to  our  readers  the  fact  of  its  publication.  We  differ, 
of  course,  from  the  editor  in  many  of  the  views  he  has  stated,  yet  we 
should  be  faithless  to  our  convictions  if  w'e  did  not  state  that,  with 
those  views,  he  has  executed  his  task  with  no  inconsiderable  measure 
of  candour  and  fairness.  The  volume  consists  of  an  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction,  of  190  pages,  and  a  report  of  the  Sittings  of  the  Conference, 
and  a  list  of  its  Members,  extending  to  ‘202  pages  more.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  a  valuable  record,  of  which  the  future  historian  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  proceedings  will  gladly  avail  himself.  We  recommend  its 
attentive  perusal  to  all  classes,  assured  that  truth  will  ultimately  gain 
by  a  calm  and  impartial  examination  of  the  discussions  it  records. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  moment  h.as  passed,  men  will  be  in  a 
better  and  more  hopeful  mood  for  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
We  are  but  in  the  first  stage  of  the  great  controversy,  and  much  will 
be  gained  by  distinguishing  truth  from  error. 
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Afy  Sonneti.  pp.  72.  Greenwich :  Richardson. 

Pleasing  versification,  without  much  power  of  thought  or  imagina¬ 
tion. 


The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,  Part  XII.  London :  Charles  Knight. 

The  original  design  of  this  publication  is  happily  carried  out  in  the 
parts  which  have  appeared.  They  are  specially  adapted  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  young.  The  eye  is  made  to  assist  in  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  work  in  which  the  utile  and  the  dulce  are  more  happily 
blended. 


TheDomestic  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  London : 

Thomas  Arnold. 

Mr.  Cobbin  must  surely  possess  a  most  inventive  genius,  and  one 
moreover  which  has  been  gradual  in  its  development.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  end  to  his  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  each  one  in  its 
turn  is,  of  course,  superior  to  all  others.  This  may  be  quite  true,  but 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  greatly  prefer  the  improvement  of 
former  works,  to  the  multiplication  of  new  ones,  by  the  same  author. 
The  present  work  has,  however,  distinct  features,  some  of  which  are 
attractive  and  useful ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  issued  at  so  low  a  price  as 
nothing  but  an  extensive  circulation  can  justify.  It  is  published  on 
the  Ist  and  I5th  of  every  month,  and  is  not,  when  completed,  to  exceed 
twenty  shillings.  The  present  part  contains  the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  with 
the  reservation  hinted  above,  it  has  our  cordial  good  wishes. 


The  Juvenile  Missionary  Keepsake,  1840.  Edited  by  the  writer  of 
•  Madagascar  and  its  Martyrs.*'  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  146.  London: 
John  Snow. 

This  little  volume,  without  pretension  to  literary  merit,  is  calculated 
to  please  as  well  as  to  improve  the  hearts  of  our  youthful  readers. 
Some  of  its  contents  arc  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  is  well  suited  to  the  juvenile  class  addressed. 


The  \  oluntary.  No.  61,  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

A  KM  all  monthly  periodical,  devoted,  as  its  title  imports,  to  the  elu¬ 
cidation  and  defence  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  formerly,  we  believe, 
the  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association,  but  having 
survived  the  decease  of  that  society,  is  now  maintained  by  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  public  spirit  of  an  individual.  We  cordially  commend  it 
to  the  favour  of  our  readers,  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of 

religious  truth.  W  e  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  its  circulation  is  much 
extended. 
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Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Vol.  Ist 
and  2nd.  Moxon. 

These  are  two  delightful  little  volumes.  The  first,  containing  four 
tales,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  working  of  the  forest  and  game-laws; 
and  afford  us  vivid  glimpses  of  rural  life  in  Saxon,  and  in  Norman 
times ;  while  the  third  presents  a  noble  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
barons’  struggles  for  the  great  charter ;  and  the  fourth,  a  spirited 
sketch  of  the  times  of  Charles  i. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  illustrations  of  the  more  modern 
period,  as  exemplified  in  three  stories  of  the  deer-stealer,  the 
poacher,  and  the  farmer,  ruined  by  a  game-preserving  landlord;  each 
of  them  most  powerfully  and  effectively  written. 

As  the  present  volumes  will  so  shortly  be  followed  by  the 
remaining  one,  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  this 
brief  notice,  and  await  the  publication  of  the  whole,  to  introduce 
more  at  length  to  our  readers,  a  work  which  bids  fair  in  interest  and 
importance  to  rival  the  best  productions  of  this  gifted  writer. 

The  Maxims  of  Francis  Guicciardini.  Translated  by  Emma  Mary. 
W'ith  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Machiavel/i,  Lord  Bacon, 
Pascal,  Rochefaucault,  Montesquieu,  Mr.  Burke,  Prince  Talleyrand, 
M.  Guizot,  and  others.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

An  elegant  little  volume  full  of  noble  and  instructive  thoughts,  for 
which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  fair  editor.  As  a  pocket  com¬ 
panion — or  friend,  to  be  occasionally  consulted,  it  is  surpassed  by 
very  few.  - 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J,  II.  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  D.D.  A  new  Translation,  by  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Luther.  Vol.  1.  12mo.  pp.  d20.  Glasgow: 
W.  Collins. 

D’Auhigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  neat  volumes, 
printed  with  a  clear  type  and  on  good  paper,  for  four  shillings  and 
sixpence!  What  may  we  not  see  next y  So  it  is,  however;  and 
the  first  volume  of  such  an  edition,  published  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence,  is  now  before  us.  The  emendations  of  the  last  Paris  edi¬ 
tion,  revised  by  the  author,  are  introduced,  and  another  circumstance 
which  eminently  fits  Mr.  Collins’s  edition  for  popular  use  is  the 
translation,  where  necessary,  of  the  Latin  notes,  which  brings  large 
amount  of  useful  reference  and  illustrative  information  within  the 
reach  of  the  English  reader.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  extensive  cir¬ 
culation  can  reimburse  the  publisher,  and  the  reading  public  will 
fail  to  see  their  own  interest  if  they  do  not  secure  him  this. 

Christian  Det^otedness ;  or  Memorials  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Palmer,  of  Ncw^ 
bury.  By  Henry  March,  pp.  121.  Simpkin. 

A  SHORT  account  of  two  amiable  and  intelligent  Christians,  written 
w'ith  more  sense  and  delicacy  than  always  mark  such  publications. 
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The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life  to  the  Christian,  considered  in  Eleven  Lectures  on 
the  Decalogue,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,F.L.S. 
pp.  288.  Cleaver. 

We  should  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bird  on  the  subject  of  his  church, 
than  which  he  *  believes  in  liis  lieart’  *  no  church  ever  yet  better 
deserved  contidence  *  But  we  gladly  allow  that  he  has  put  a  goo, I 
deal  of  really  sound  theology  into  words  of  right  nervous  Saxon. 
We  commend  the  style  to  others  who  may  aim  at  more  intellectuality 
than  murks  these  lectures. - 

1.  The  Claims  of  Mind.  A  Lecture.  By  W.  Leask.  pp.  22. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

2.  Evangelical  Dissenters,  God's  IVitnesses.  By  the  same  Author, 
pp.  16.  Jackson  and  Walford. 

3.  The  Christian  Theocracy.  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Cuzner,  llorsingsham,  Wilts.  By  the  same 
author,  pp.  18.  lloulston  and  Stoneman. 

4.  The  Character  of  the  True  Church.  By  the  same  author,  pp.  23. 
lloulston  and  Stoneman. 

Mr.  Leask  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  some  poetical 
works,  which  have  received  the  seal  of  public  approval.  But  this 
circumstance  must  not  be  allowed  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  his 
prose  productions.  They  are  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  the 
sentimentalism  that  too  many  of  our  modern  poets  cultivate  as  a 
grace.  The  principles  are  sound  and  healthful ;  the  question  is  never 
suggested,  ‘  What  does  he  mean  V  and  the  style  is  correct,  vigorous, 
and  tlowing.  Most  of  the  pamphlets,  whose  titles  we  have  given, 
are  occupied  with  different  bearings  of  dissenting  principles ;  and 
while  we  would  not  guarantee  the  force  of  every  argument,  nor  the 
fitness  of  every  illustration,  we  unhesitatingly  avow  our  conviction 
that  they  embody  sterling  truths,  in  a  form  calculated  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  promote  faith. 

One  word  as  to  the  contents  of  these  publications.  *  The  Claims 
of  Mind’  we  judge  the  best  of  them.  It  is  an  intelligent  and  fervent 
advocacy  of  mental  culture  from  the  original  dignity  of  mind;  its 
amazing  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  fearful  consequences  of  leav¬ 
ing^  it  uncultivated  \  and  the  glorious  designs  of  its  Creator  respecting  it. 

*  Lvangelical  Dissenters  God’s  Witnesses,’  is  a  bold  and  well  sus¬ 
tained  assertion  ol  the  following  points,  that  evangelical  truth  requires 
witnesses  from  among  the  beings  to  whom  it  is  rexwalcd ;  that  dissenters 
have,  from  their  position,  peculiar  facilities  of  distinguishing  evangelical 
Jrom  heterodox  doctrine ;  that  facilities  of  discrimination  involve  corres¬ 
pondent  accountability ;  that  therefore  evangelical  dissenters  are  God  s 
witnesses;  and  that  these  times  summon  them  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 

I  he  C/haracter  ot  the  I  rue  Church*  treats  of  its  divine  institution  ;  the 
spirituality  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  founded ;  and  its  Iriendly 
inllucnce  on  mental  enlightenment ,  political  justice,  and  human  liberty. 

I  he  Christian  Iheocracy'  is,  of  all  the  pamphlets,  least  to  our  liking. 
\\  e  do  not  think  the  title  can  be  justified.  There  is  no  theocracy 
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now.  Nor  is  the  main  idea  developed  and  sustained  as  fully  as  it 
might  have  been. 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  Mr.  Lcask  good  success,  lie  is  worthy  of 
being  read  and  heeded.  - 

The  Church,  or  a  dreain  of  the  Past  and  the  Future,  A  Poem  for  the 
Times.  By  Clericus,  M.C.C  S.  With  an  Address  to  the  Clergy, 
pp.  55. 

Dreams  are  a  bad  sign.  As  physical  phenomena,  they  are  tokens 
of  no  good,  often  denoting  disease  or  overfeeding  ;  and  as  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena,  they  are  indications  of  similar  things  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  When  men  dream,  they  are  neither 
asleep  nor  awake.  It  imports  a  stale  of  intermediate  stupefaction — 
absence  of  proper  consciousness,  and  inability  to  rest.  That  our 
author’s  effusions  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  will  appear  from  a 
short  specimen  of  his  poetry  and  his  prose.  The  lust  may  be  fairly 
quoted  for  this  purpose,  as  doubtless  it  was  written  soon  after  the 
‘dream,’  and  before  the  eyes  were  wide  awake. 

‘There  never  was  a  time  when  the  multiplied  agencies  of  evil  were  so 
incalculably  numerous,  and  so  alarmingly  active  as  they  are  at  present. 
Dissent  is  sending  forth  its  argus-eyed  missionaries  and  schism-sowing 
teachers  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  Socialism  is  convulsing  society 
with  its  abominable  dogmas.  Infidelity,  under  other  names  and  more 
attractive  forms,  is  sapping  the  morals  of  our  youth,  and  crushing  in  their 
young  hearts  all  love  tor  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  Hudicalisni 
bids  fair  to  become  the  moral  lever  which  shall  convulse  the  world,  and 
shatter  the  last  remains  of  the  much-honoured  institutions  which  antiquity 
has  handed  dow  n  to  us,  which  our  forefathers  venerated,  round  which  our 
hearts  have  fondly  clung,  and  which  we  would  fain  have  transmitted  to  our 
children,  restored  to  their  pristine  glory,  rather  than  deprived  of  that  small 
portion  of  it  which  still  lingers  round  them  like  sunshine  upon  graves.  But 
alas  !  we  are  fallen  on  evil  days.* — Address  pp.  xi.  xii. 

As  to  poetry — ‘  thus  he* — 

‘  There  sainted  Laud 
Thy  venerable  snirit  rests  sublime 
Ui)on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  thy  God. 

Thy  earthly  pilgrimage  of  woe  exchanged 
For  an  eternity  of  tranquil  joy. 

The  martyr’s  anguish  for  the  martyr’s  bliss — 

The  martyr’s  cross  for  heaven’s  unfading  crown. 

Oh  !  that  upon  this  sad  degenerate  age 
Some  portion  of  thy  spirit  might  descend  ! 

Some  spark  of  that  celestial  fire  which  burnt 
With  such  intensity  within  thy  breast. 

Firing  thy  soul  to  deeds  that  merit  heaven  !’ — (p.  35.) 

After  this,  our  readers  will  not  wonder  at  the  information  that  the 
Covenanter  was  *  the  Thug  of  polished  life,’  or  that  dissent  is  *  the 
abortion  of  the  wicked  one,  and  veriest  child  of  hell.*  Of  such  ‘  stuff’  is 
this  dream  ‘  made  of.’  Next  to  ‘  having '  such  ‘  a  dream,’  is  the 
‘telling’  it.  Only  one  consolatory  fact  is  left  to  us,  that  dreams  are 
often  more  correct  signs  of  men’s  real  character  than  their  waking 
acts.  Here  it  is  clear  enough  what  our  author  really  thinks  and 
feels,  and  would  be  at. 
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Twelve  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Bible  ;  intended  principally 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons.  By  M.  H.  and  J.  H. 
Myers.  2  vols.  pp.  98,  132.  Longmans.  1845. 

Our  readers  must  not  rank  this  book  with  the  mass  of  catechetical 
productions,  which  are  worth  little  or  nothing.  1  he  information  pre¬ 
sented  is  considerable.  The  questions  are  miscellaneous.  Iheology 
is  avoided.  It  will  be  found  useful  and  instructive  to  many,  besides 
the  young.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Devotion.  By  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  Old  Grey  friars, 
Edinburgh,  pp.  295.  Edinburgh  :  Myles  Macphail,  1845. 

This  book  furnishes  prayers  forlhe  mornings  and  evenings  of  four 
weeks,  four  occasional  family  prayers,  and  nine  prayers  for  indivi¬ 
duals,  The  author  has  sought,  he  says,  to  avoid  the  error  of  making 
them  doctrinal  rather  than  devotional,  and  has  made  considerable 
use  of  the  Psalter,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Reserving 
our  judgment  respecting  the  wisdom  of  publishing,  or  using  forms 
of  prayer  at  all,  we  may  safely  describe  these  as  scriptural  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  simple  and  appropriate  in  thought  and  language.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  controversial,  or  wild,  or  fine;  no  teaching  of 
God,  no  straining  after  effect.  They  are  fit  expressions  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sentiments  of  true  religion,  and  may  be  used  by  any  one.  We 
should  not  forget  to  say  that  an  Introduction  of  fifty-seven  pages 
contains  many  very  sensible  observations  and  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  prayer,  in  answer  to  objections,  and  in  enforcement  of  the  duty. 

Sovereign  Goodness  the  Source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions,  By  W.  Palmer, 
pp.  250.  Dyer  and  Co.,  1845. 

The  writer  of  this  treatise  4Jvidently  possesses  some  acuteness  and 
ingenuity,  though  he  is  sometimes  fanciful,  and  his  style  would  be 
improved  by  correction. 


Sew  Principles  for  the  Poor,  By  Henry  Ilardinge,  B.A.,  Rector  of 
Theberton.  pp.  142.  Painter. 

The  production  of  a  clergyman,  yet  not  marked  by  the  offensive¬ 
ness  that  belongs  to  many  clerical  effusions  in  the  present  day ;  and 
the  advice  tendered  is  more  sensible,  more  healthy,  more  respectlul 
to  human  beings,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  useful,  than  the 
advice  often  given  to  the  poor.  The  topics  discussed  are  Locality,’’ 
“  EJucdtion,”  “  .Manners,”  “Subordination,”  “  Marriage,”  “Pa¬ 
rental  Obligations,”  “  Religion,”  “  Politics”;  and  though,  in  some 
things,  we  should  speak  to  the  poor  in  a  different  style,  and  of  those 
who  are  not  poor  in  a  style  yet  more  different,  the  “  New  Principles” 
are  generally  such  as  the  poor  need,  and  may  profit  by. 


A  Journey  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A 
Wylie,  Dollar,  pp.  129.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  1845. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  present  a  bird’s  -eye  view  of  the 
chief  fultilment  of  prophecy,  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the 
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opportunity  of  perusing  larger  works  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
adopted  is  that  of  an  imaginary  journey.  It  is  e.\ecuted  with  care, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  persons. 

Sea-Side  Pleasures  :  or,  a  Peep  at  Miss  Eldons  Happy  Pupils.  By  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Anne  Alloin.  pp.  144.  Aylott  and  Jones,  1845. 

A  VISIT  to  the  sea-side,  in  the  course  of  which  some  interesting  in¬ 
formation  is  imparted  respecting  shells,  &c.  Young  persons,  going 
to  the  coast,  will  hnd  it  an  entertaining  companion. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  JVestminster  Assembly  of 
Divines.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  Whitburn. .  With  an  In¬ 
troductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  lletherington,  LL  D., 
St.  Andrew’s,  pp.  333.  Groombridge,  1845. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  explain  or  describe 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  We  can  only  notice  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  edition  of  it.  Mr.  Shaw  says  his  object  has  been  *  to 
state  the  truths  embraced  in  each  section,  to  explain  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  wherever  it  is  necessary,  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
doctrines.’  This  he  appears  to  have  done  with  diligence  and  judg¬ 
ment;  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  thinking  ‘that  every  truth 
set  down  in  the  Confession  is  ‘  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,’  * 
will  be  glad  of  his  exposition.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  so  think, 
and  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Shaw  has,  on  some  points, 
succeeded  in  understanding  the  statements  which  he  explains.  To 
not  a  little,  both  in  the  Confession  and  the  Exposition  of  it,  in  relation 
to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,  we  very  decidedly  object. 
We  are  not  warm  friends  to  confessions  at  all, -indeed,  and  should 
not  be  sorry  if  they  were  entirely  abolished.  The  good  which  they 
effect  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  equal  to  the  evil. 

The  Village  Paupers,  and  other  Poems,  By  G.  W.  Fulcher,  pp.  200. 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Co.  1845. 

If  the  poor,  like  some  people,  are  satisfied  with  being  talked  about, 
verily  they  may  have  abundant  consolation.  We  do  not  know  what 
many  authors,  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  would  have  done,  hud  not 
the  condition  and  claims  of  the  poor  happened  to  become  a  fashion¬ 
able  subject.  We  say  ‘  happened,’  for  we  fear  that  much  of  the 
present  zeal  respecting  them  is  not  the  effect  of  sound  principle,  but 
rather  of  the  laws  which  provide  a  succesion  of  popular  national 
topics,  operating  through  some  particular  circumstances  affecting 
the  state  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  those  circumstances  must  be 
mentioned,  beyond  all  question,  the  New  Poor  Law,  against  which 
much  senseless  sentimentality  has  been  expended,  but  which  neverthe¬ 
less  deserves,  on  many  and  grave  uccounts,  the  reprobation  of  a  wise 
benevolence.  The  ‘  Union  ’  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Village  Paupers,’  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  its  hardships  and  in¬ 
dignities  are  described  with  strong  feeling,  if  not  first-rate  poetry. 
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The  verse  is  correct  and  flowing ;  but  we  cannot  place  it  above  a 
great  portion  of  modern  productions  of  the  muse.  So  many,  now-a- 
days,  can  think  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  express  themselves  with 
propriety  and  even  force,  that  a  poet  need  be  specially  gifted  to 
stand  out  prominently  among  his  fellows. 


J.itfran)  {ntrlUgrittr. 
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